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across slippery bogs and rock-strewn water- 
courses—here’s the comfort covering that 
will keep your feet trail-fit. 

Cutter “Pac” Boots are, first of all, sturdy 
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for the next day’ 


They’re always ready 
s grinding wear. 
And they’re marvelously comfortable. They're flex- 
ible. They're light—not flimsy, nor dainty— but 
light for the work they’re built to stand! 

Hand-made! That’s the answer. Custom-built 
workmen who take pride in their craft. And built 
leather of the finest selection. No cheating. Ne 
ern” tricks of “clever”? manufacturing. 
ged, scientifically hand-built quality 
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cA cutout from our motion picture of a turkey hunt. 
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MOTION 
PICTURES 


for the 


ANNUAL DINNER 
or BANQUET 


of your 
Hunting or 


Fishing Club 


You will note the 


hunter in the foreground at the bottom of the picture and two turkeys up in 
the tree—probably the only picture of its kind ever shown on the screen. 


The Subjects Cover Big Game, Feathered Game, Fresh and Salt Water 
Fishing and Game Breeding 


THIS IS RELEASE No. 1 
These subjects tannot be separated 
PART 1 
A DUCK HUNT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Taken in the big swamps on Winyah Bay, S. C., starting out in 
the early morning, putting out the decoys, birds coming into the 
stool and caught in the air with a “Scatter Gun.’’ 
A COON HUNT 
A good old Southern coon hunt, with the coon finally treed, and 
one of the best dog and coon fights you have ever seen on the 
screen. 
TURKEY HUNTING IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Taken in the big swamps im North Carolina. Looking for signs, 
building the blind; calling; a big gobbler coming in to the bait, 
and a hen called from the swamp and caught by the camera just 
as it is folded up. . 
DEER HUNT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
With horse and hound; about the only way they can be hunted 
in the South. ‘“‘Milady” kills a big buck, which is finally taken 
after an exciting race with horse and hound. 
PART 2 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
This reel consists of about one thousand feet of Big Game, in- 
cluding Elk, Sheep, Goat, Bear and Antelope. 
PART 3 
SALMON FISHING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
The story of a Salmon Fishing trip up one of New Brunswick’s 
beautiful rivers. Poling up the rough water, and killing Salmon 
from eighteen to twenty pounds. 
PART 4 
WITH BOB WHITE AND “THE SCATTER GUN” IN DIXIE 
A remarkable Quail Hunting picture, showing the coveys rising, 
dogs at work, retrieving, etc. 
PART 5 
DEEP SEA FISHING OFF THE NEW JERSEY COAST 
A day at Little Egg Harbor Inlet, including the killing of a 
39-lb. Channel Bass, and a six-foot Man-eating Shark taken 
on light tackle, so light that it was just about to snap when the 
Shark was grabbed by the tail and pulled up on the beach. 
Directed by VanCampen Heilner. 
These subjects will take about an hour and a half to run. 


THIS IS RELEASE No. 2 
These subjects cannot be separated 
PART 1 
DECOYING CANADIAN GEESE 
Probably the most remarkable picture of Geese ever taken and 
shown on the screen. Hunting from pits in a cornfield over live 
stool with hundreds of geese in the camera, some as close as 
ten and fifteen feet. 
PART 2 


SWORDFISHING AT CATALINA 
About a thousand feet, giving a complete story of the killing 
of a Marlin Swordfish. This release is remarkable and spec- 
tacular, showing the strike; the fight, and killing of this 240-Ib. 
Swordfish, with several shots where it leaps clean of the water 
by six or eight feet. This picture alone will make any dinner or 
banquet a decided success. 


TURKEY HUNT PART 3 
Hunting the wariest game bird that flies. This is probably the 
only picture of its kind in the world, showing a drove of wild 
turkeys with a six-inch lens—in other words, as big as in real 
life. Showing a flock of wild turkeys rising and flying out of 
the picture. And, what has never been seen before in a motion 
picture to our knowledge, a wild turkey in flight and caught with 
a “Scatter Gun” in the camera. Directed by Eltinge F. Warner. 


PART 4 

MR. B. BASS OF THE POTOMAC 
A beautiful picture, directed by Hy. S. Watson, editor of Field 
and Stream, on the Potomac River, in Virginia. Your members 
will long for the opening of the season, after they have seen 


this picture. 
PART 5 

MOOSE HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
To anyone who loves the big woods, this is not only an inter- 
esting, but exciting picture, showing a complete story of a moose 
hunt from a canoe; several moose in the water at close range; 
bringing in the trophy, etc. 

DUCK HUNT AT CURLES NECK, VIRGINIA , 
This picture is most interesting, showing a complete story of this 
hunt with live stool, and hundreds of ducks coming into the 
decoys—some shots ten or fifteen feet away from the camera. 

These subjects will take about an hour and a half to run. 











May 6, 1920. 
From Cazenovia Gun Club, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Mr. E. F. Warner, Publisher, FieELD aNnp STREAM, New York. 

Dear Mr. Warner: Our Field and Stream entertainment went off very nicely 
and everyone expressed himself as more than pleased with the pictures. Per- 
sonally, I think they are the finest films on these subjects that I have ever 
seen, and I know that my opinion is shared by everyone who was fortunate 
enough to see them, and we had a packed house. Due to this entertainment, 
we added many new members to our clu 

Very truly yours, 
H. G. PuHewps, Secretary. 





May 15, 1920. 
From Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Association, Watertown, N. Y. 
Mr. E. F. Warner, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Warner: JI wish to express the sentiments of the Jefferson County 
Sportsmen on the pictures of yours which were shown by this Association on 
May 5th. The pictures were of utmost interest from beginning to the end. 
I am enclosing two clippings from our local papers. 

Very truly yours, 
B. A. Smiru, Secretary. 








Although these pictures take only a little over an hour to run they took weeks and weeks of hard labor to make in lugging one hundred 
pounds of camera outfit on our backs up mountainsides, through plowed fields, wading through swamps and poling up streams, including 
many keen disappointments and a bad accident or two, and many a backache, but, if these pictures will take you back to the fields and 
waters you have hunted and fished so often, if they will create a greater interest in the outdoor game—if they are a means of interest- 
ing new members in your association and in the work you are doing, we feel our efforts have been well worth while. 


We Will Be Glad to Have You Correspond with Us for Further Details 


FIELD and STREAM, Motion Picture Dept., 25 W. 45th St.,. New York City 
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VERY State Game Farm means more and better 

shooting for you and your friends. Sixteen states 

now have one or more farms and every bird they 

release eases the strain on the native birds and pro- 
vides more shooting for you. 


The promotion and establishment of Game Farms 
by states, sportsmen’s associations and individuals 
is another phase of the work the American Game 
Protective Association is promoting for American 
Sportsmen. We need your help not only to aid this 
cause but to spread the teachings of The Sportsmen’s 





“More Shooting for You!”’ 


Creed which, w hen it is adopted, means the elimi- 
nation of the ‘ game-hog” and the pot-hunter, and 
better hunting ss you, your son and your son’s son. 


Follow the news of the day! American game is actually in 
danger of extermination. Thousands of sportsmen are striving 
mightily thru’ the American Game Protective Association 
to save the game for you—will you give a little of your time 
and money to help yourself? Sign the coupon! It enlists you 
in the fight for cleaner sport and better shooting, now and 
for all time. Join today! 

NOTE:—The magazines listed below are heartily in sympathy with our work. When 
you fill out the Membership Coupon, check the magazine you are most interested 
in and it will be sent to you for one year. 




















AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY (Abbreviated) 
' I believe that a sportsman should 
Gentlemen: ; . : 
1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
I enclose a check for $ to cover dues of $1 and subscription to 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or bru- 
the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of tally. 
my present membership). 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for 
a better laws, a hold the law-enforci 
Publication Price, including pone and ag ae uphes oy eee 
Draw Regular one year’s member 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property 
circle around Subscription ship in American owners, and also their feelings 
sheet atin : S, a € , 
publication Price Game Protective 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers, 
wanted Association 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
Field and Stream — — — $250 — — —_— — $3.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
Michigan Sportsman 2.00 2.50 cial purposes by refusing to purchase trophies, 
Outdoor Life - 2.50 - - 3.00 & Study and record the natural history of game 
Outers’ —Rec reation - 2.50 - - - 3.00 species in the interest of science. 
Sportsmen’s Review (Week ly ) 3.00 - 3.50 °. Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
Wild Life _-_ — - 2.00 — -- 2.50 gentleman. 
If you are already a subscriber to the maga- Signed 


sine you indicate and wish to renew for one 
year from the expiration of your subscrip- 
tion, please mention that fact. NOD .ccissininersersshainadpnnniiectahmse miele 
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ILD game is a cinch. 

That sentence to the reader is 

like the cry “Help” to the listener 

intended to command attention. 
A judicious “Help” now and then will 
stimulate enough curiosity to see a thing 
through. This essay will be dotted with 
first aid stations to carry the reader to 
the end. Just why wild game should be 
so easy for me has been the subject of 
much speculation. Perhaps the game fear 
me less for reasons all their own. Per- 
haps I am over stealthy for reasons all 
my own. Certain it is that I don’t pack a 
scent like some guides of my acquaintance 
who have the forest to themselves. Then 
again, some people are more easily seen 
than others. You probably know among 
your acquaintances individuals who are 
over evident. You can see them coming 
and going. They loom large on all oc- 
casions. That brings us to the point 
“How does game detect us anyhow?” 
Naturally, through their senses, hearing, 
seeing, smelling and suspicion. We can 
rule out tasting, for by the time wild game 
tastes you it’s all off anyhow. If you 
would excel in stealthy stalking, you must 
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keep what you have. Don’t give out any- 
thing like noise, body bulk and smell, for 
the game is ever ready to exercise itself on 
these man-betrayers. So keep them to 
yourself. As to noise, keep that up your 
sleeve. As to body bulk, keep that under 
your hat. As to that third betrayer, I 
have nothing to say. I think, however, 
that there should be a gentleman’s agree- 
ment among the campers and some under- 
standing arrived at. But instead of of- 
fering advice to you readers who just 
naturally scare game worse than I do for 
the three reasons above, let us go back 
to the subject 


“How I Toy with the Game” 
First lst Aid Station 


AKE the deer—but before getting en- 

tirely away from what I was talking 
about—ivory soap makes a good article in 
one’s camp equipment. Try it once. The 
deer is timid. That makes him keen. He 
makes it a rule every few minutes, like 
your Uncle James at the railroad cross- 
ing, to stop, look, listen and sniff. And 
your Uncle’s team of bays when the train 
whistles for the cut in the hill couldn’t 








with Wild Game 


With Photographs to Prove It 


By 
Thomas 
S. 
Arbuthnot 


cross the country more wholeheartedly 
than the deer over your appearance, rustle 
or aroma. He throws caution to the 
winds and hits the breeze. The amount 
of ground he covers depends on who 
scared him. For instance, light rustle, a 
quarter mile; number three aroma, a half 
mile, etc. People sometimes ask “What 
noise will a deer stand?” That is difficult 
to answer. It is a good rule if you are 
going to make a noise to make it fit in. 
For instance, if you trip over a root and 
land chest first that might be not unlike 
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the noise that some other deer would 
make kicking at a horsefly, but if you trip 
over the root and say “Damn it” the 
dumbest deer in the forest would recog- 
nize that there was something crooked in 
the commotion. Profanity bluffs people. 
but scares game. It se Idom has a sooth- 
ing effect, as it is usually the explosive 
manifestation of disappointment, indigna- 
tion or surprise. As a means of enchant- 
ment, it is a flat failure with both the 
bi- and the quadrupeds. Even a mule will 
stand for only so much profanity, then he 
either lets go or gets really frightened 
into action. Profanity and stealth never 
go hand in hand through the woods. 


“I Never Use It” 
Second Ist Aid Station 


HE mountain-goat always looked to 

me like an animal that would stand 
more abnormal language than most other 
species of big game. If you are above 
him, often you can swear right in his face 
But by the time most people get above 
a goat they haven’t enough breath left 
even for a whispered oath. However, the 
few who have two or three good “Damns” 
left in their chests, the goat will look over 
with bewhiskered indifference as though 
accustomed to such language every time 
he goes out for a mountain slide. But the 
goat is exceptional. As a _ rule, when 
within smelling distance of wild game, 
you want to keep your profanity locked in 


its strong-box along with envy, hatred and 
strong drink. One of the essentials in 
toying with the game is low visibility. 
Keep yourself dark. In swimming, all 


your head out 
looking at wild 
waist 
un- 


that is necessary is to have 
of water. Just so in 
game don't trv -to do it from the 


up Keep everything below the eye 


der your belt. It is unnecessary for m« 
to tell hunters of your experience that 
it is harder for the game to see just the 


head than that whole half of 
the body wherein beats the agitated heart 
and heaves the frightened Innes. Besides, 

} some- 


the top of the head might look like 


top of th 
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Slipping up on him on a shale 


thing else and fool the game. I have 
seen tops of heads that looked like lots of 
things, and I am not suspicious. Previ- 
ously it was stated that any noises on your 
part should be made to fit into the land- 
scape. Just so with the top of your head. 
Study the physical conditions of your sur- 
roundings. The color of your hair and its 
amount determine whether you should 
peep with your hat on or off. If the coun- 
try be bushy and you shine a bald head 
up through the sumac, don't blame the 
game. Nothing could be more out of 
place than a bald head just above the 
sumac. Grizzly gray hair if low to the 
ground sometimes looks like a_ badger. 
Point it only at game, however, and not 
at another hunter. Very light blonde hair 


might look like a Virginia deer in full 
flight, but that wouldn’t do you much 
good. Red hair has no complementary 
blend in nature, except a brick school- 
house. If you have red hair and have a 
chance to peep around a country school 


you might try it hat-free. That brings 
us to the whole general subject of _ 
tective coloring and what is meant by 1 


“Let Me Make It Clear to You” 
Third 1st Aid Station 


HE manufacturers of  sportsmen’s 

clothing have put a lot of time on some 
garment that would make a man look like 
a deer, the idea being to allow the one to 
get close to the other without exciting 
the ocular suspicion that might result 
from an inharmonious color scheme, the 
with the other. The idea works, for 
every year they hag a few of each in 
Long Island and Maine. There is noth- 
ing like dressing the part. Sometimes, 
however, it can be overdone. Pennsyl- 
vania they have men looking so much like 
deer that they have to tie a piece of red 
flannel on the former. Next to a fawn- 
colored uniform, the coonskin cap comes 
in for as many bull’s-eyes as most pro- 


one 


tective-color garments. Near my home 
a farmer who makes a companion of his 
seventcen-vear-old son—every day from 








about 4 A. M. until the evening milking 
is over—decided to let the women folks 
do the chores and to spend a day in the 
woods. In preparation, he got down the 


old rifle and the coonskin cap. The son 
shouldered one of those new fandangled 
doublefbarrel shotguns that a summer 


boarder had presented to him out of sym- 
pathy for the non-union companionship 
mentioned above. All went well for about 
an hour. By that I mean that neither one 
had shot the other. So they decided to 
separate in order to tramp up more game. 
After a time the son made a stealthy sneak 
on what looked like a good enough ground 
hog, pulled the trigger and plunked his 
father right in the coonskin cap. He (the 
son) was getting ready to let him (the 
father) have the second barrel when the 
old man let out a roll of that stuff that 
goat hunters haven’t enough breath for, 
and the hunt was over for the day. Pro- 
tective coloring is all right, but it is not 
supposed to protect you from another 
gunner. Even though it did, it wouldn’t 
cover a _ protective clause against the 
“rustle shots.” By that I mean the clacc 
of darn fools who hear a rustle and take 
a pop at it. The only way to beat that 
game is to shoot first. Protective color- 
ing certainly fools the eye. 


“It Has Even Fooled Me Once or 
Twice When the Light Was Bad” 
Fourth list Aid Station 


F you could devise means of camouflag- 

ing the other senses you would have the 
game right on the hip. Of course, we 
do have the moose-call and the turkey- 
trot, each designed in its way to entice the 
The sense, however, that needs 
real camouflage is that of smell. We can 
look like some varieties of game and make 
noises like others, but so far few of us 
have cared to execute a camouflage in the 
scents. However, the idea is not to be 
sneezed at. Study the game with this in 
view, or more correctly, with this in mind, 
or still more correctly, with this in your 
nostrils. Try to imitate it. We learn a 


species. 








Toying with Wild Game 














lot by imitation. It will be difficult, but 
use all your resourccfulness and origi- 
nality. I'll admit it is hard to be original 
with any odors but your own. But if 
something could be devised to make some 
of you hunters smell a little bit more 
like a goat, wouldn’t the game be worth 
the camouflage? Perhaps. So put your 


Very close. 


mind to it. It may not be so hard as you 
think. It has its disadvantages, particu- 
larly if the hunting party be a large one 
and each hunter be primed for a different 
variety of game. Under these conditions, 
the gentle south wind bearing the odor 
of the pine may pass by unnoticed. Also, 
it might confuse any hound that hap- 


pened to be in the party. Also, our fam- 
ilies may express a fervent hope that we 
may not consider it necessary to go into 
training too long before a wolf hunt. 
However, end results are what we are 
after, and if you will observe the few 
principles mentioned you can lie along- 
side the game and along with the hunters, 
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WILDFOWL 


T is said that there is a point in life where a split bevy 
of quail, scattered in knee-deep swale grass and jumping, a 
few at a time, ahead of a frozen statuesque setter, can be 
looked at with a tired eye 
You can tire of almost all kinds of sport. When one holds 
in a trembling hand his first clean-killed ruffed grouse, he 
would not believe this, but it is so. 
Skill in the pursuit of upland game can be attained in a few 
years, and a mastered game is usually retired as such. 
Wildfowling on hard-hunted marshes, on the other hand, has 
you beaten much of the time, because a duckhunter only occa- 
sionally does the thing right, but a duck always does the right 
thing. 


ISTAKES are made from the September nighe that rolls 

up the first Nor’wester, on whose shrieking breath come the 
bluewings, until at last the thickening fringe of December ice 
baffles you. Then you pull the light swift duck boat out, and, 
with a last look at the black spots out beyond the ice, you quit 
for the year. 

The old familiar hometown marsh with its shred of wild- 
fowling still holds you against the allurements of distant 
grounds, where you could obtain better shooting, for it seems 
that the average duckhunter prefers to work hard for a few 
ducks in his own hard-hunted local marsh than to travel far 
to strange shooting grounds, and there, with the help of hired 
brains, kill the limit. 

The vital point is that, shooting at home, “on your own,” 
you do a natural thing when you bring home one or two fine 


table ducks for the enjoyment of your family. 


O the writers say that the best table duck is a canvasback? 
Perhaps they never tried a fat black mallard—not one of 
those east coast, salt marsh blacks, but one of those lonesome 
old blacks, t!.at live way back in our marsh, where no living 
man could get at him on account of the brush, and there he 
stays and eats a kind of little black seed that grows back in 
those waist-deep pockets until he gets like lead, he’s so fat. 
Then, some November night, the cold sneaks out and puts a 
skim of hickory ice over his seed preserves, and the great dark 
bird raises himself up on strong, black wings, for a look around 


for open water. 


ND, maybe you got up early that morning, and went down 
the lake in the dark, with the ice crystals grinding like 
gritting teeth along the edge, where they drifted when the wind 
wouldn’t let them lock solid. And you put out a few decoys 
in the open water, where he’s got to come, and there you sit, 


very happy, and most cold, and watch the night and her stars 


pale out into the half light. 


Out into the gray of the morning comes that old black mal- 
lard, on whinnying wings, well up above you. Just one look, 
that’s all, and up he bounds. Then you tuck your front sight 
where it ought to go, pull the trigger, and see him do a crum- 
pled, hurtling drop, to a whacking splash. 

Then you’ve done one more thing, the memory of which will 


stay with you until you die. 


HERE’S a lot of things in this hunting and fishing game 
that burn into your memory so that you can see and hear 
them forever. 

The sucking, splashing sound of a ball moose’s hoofs as he 
comes across the marsh to your call, and you all shriveled up 
in a canoe, that trembles when you breathe; the vicious rocket- 
like plunge of a striking kingfish, as his four feet of silver 
shears its twenty feet clear into the air, athwart the blue. The 
slap of a sailfish tail, as it broads to the floor of your launch, 
following his seven foot length over the stern, out of the 
sunlit Gulf Stream; and the flash of the silver king in his 
frenzy, as he goes into the moonlight, so close to you that you 
imagine you can see green tears of pure rage run out of his 
eyes, as he flops back with that familiar splash, whereby one 
may know the tarpon in the dark, as well as in the light. 


UT, for combined delight to the eye and the ear and palate, 

curl up a fifty-yard high, heavy, black mallard and see and 
hear—yes, and taste what follows, when the somber gem of 
the marshes topples, a rag to the mandate of the sixes. 

Then you slide your boat out and get that black mallard, 
and pick him, and stuff him with cracker crumbs and raisins, 
with butter aplenty, and let the hot oven do its best, ’til he’s 
crisp and brown. 


Then you tell us about it, you and your canvasbacks. 


A” this sport is the thing that the spring shooters might 
blot from the face of these marshes of ours, is it? 

Well, the spirit of the times is against them, and that law will 
stay on the statute books where it belongs. It is a Federal 
law, and while a much distracted Government has had other 
things to think about, in these last few years, the time is 
not far when it will take a keen interest in its enforcement, 
and very thorough and complete is the enforcement of a Fed- 
eral law. Perhaps one better stay off the track. 
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To a Black Duck 
Ry Poank Linseed Baling 


Out of the marsh at break of day, 
Pinions winnowing, on your way; 
Upward and onward, straight you fly 
Into the dawning Eastern sky. 
Swiftly now, through space you tear, 
Swift as a dart that cleaves the air, 
Swift as the Indian’s arrow flies, 
Upward, onward, into the skies. 
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Over lakes of silver sheen, 

Over meadows’ grasses green, 

Over the lowland’s rocks and rills, 
Over the highland’s wooded hills, 
Over the field where farmer works, 
Over the marsh where hunter lurks; 
Over the city’s spire high, 

Upward, onward, into the sky. 
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Soaring, boring, into the sun, 
Out of the range of hunter’s gun; 
Away from the stealthy fox that creeps, 9 . Si 
Away from weasel who never sleeps; \ ANN Ae SSSin oe 
Out of danger of every kind Ri TY van 
Born of instinct, chance or mind; 

Out of the night and into the day, 
Winging, flinging, on your way. 
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In safety may you reach your lair, 

O worthy minion of the air; 

Cunning as he who in hiding lays 

In lakes and brakes and marsh and bays; 
Upward, onward, I wish you joy, 

Safe fron. hunter and decoy; 

Though hunter I am, I wish you luck, 
My flashing, dashing, dusky duck. 
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O the Best Fisherwoman  hougnt 
tickets to Florida, because the doc- 
tor said “Take him South to get 
over his flu.” And when we got 
there twenty-seven hours late (it had 
rained for nine days in flat and sandy 
Florida and the floods were abroad), it 
was the same heavenly spot as before, 


full of cocoanut palms and the smell of 
the sea, and inhabited exclusively by peo- 
ple who had forgotten everything in the 
world that was not fishing or concerning 
and appertaining to the same. 

When she judged I was strong enough 
she took me out to wet a line. Out over 
the reef we went to the deep, clear blue 
of the Gulf stream, where the sail-fish 
and amberjack and barracuda are, and all 
the rest of what Dr. Holder used to call 
“the delight makers,” in and twos 
and schools and swarms, according to the 
weather and the whim of fisherman’s 


luck, 


ones 


NE fish differeth from another fish in 

fighting method and power, as well 
as in glory. The amberjack, to put it in 
that way, is a professional. Being hooked, 
he fights and does nothing else, wastes no 
effort, misapplies no pound of pull. He 
makes it just as hard for you as it can 


be made by a fish of his weight and 
inches. The sail-fish, on the other hand, 
has traces of the amateur. He plays a 


little to the gallery, flings himself out of 
his element, tears his passion to tatters, 
and exhausts no small part of his energy 
on the water and the air instead of ap- 
plying it steadily and purposefully to the 
destruction of your tackle and the wear- 
ing out of the man behind it. 

Rubia, who had hooked and brought, 
not to gaff, but to a prompt release un- 
hurt, seven amberjacks from twenty-five 
to forty pounds each, besides many minor 
fishes, in one day, had never taken a sail- 
fish, and I was keen to see her tame the 
wild cavortings of one of these pic- 
turesque and exuberant leapers. 

I was calmly sure that it would be pie 


for her to handle a sail-fish if she got 
one on. That, however, was precisely 
what did not happen. Three strikes she 


two of which were obviously sail- 
but with that perverse mischance 
is merely the obverse of good luck, 
them were hooked. It was too 


had, 
fish, 
with 
none of 


bad. 


OW I had taken sail-fish before, and 

being but a weck out of bed, and 
shaky still, was perfectly willing to wait. 
So of course I had a strike and hooked 
whatever it was, and when nothing hap- 
pened, announced that I had a grouper 
and prepared to pump him in—which, 
since I was fishing with a nine-thread line, 
promised to be a long, dull job. To pump 
I tried. There was no more response than 
if my line had been fast to a ring in the 
wall, Then a little yielding, more pump- 
ing, then more yielding, and within five 
minutes of the strike there came floating 
up to the boat on his side, without a fight, 
an unmistakable sail-fish, in what seemed 
to be very nearly a comatose state. 

Still he was not comatose enough to al- 
low himself to be hauled into the boat by 
his bill, and I had to give him line. Then 
more line. 


Then a great deal -of..line. 
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Gifford Pinchot 


And when he got that he began to jump, 
here once, there twice, at first without 
much conviction about it, but apparently 
rather as a matter of form. Then more 
jumps, with more punch in them, more 
runs, and the line commenced to sing as 
it cut the water, and it began to look as 
if I _ a real fight on my hands. And 
I had. 


WAS using a reel whose leather thumb 

brake was worn nearly through and 
limp with soaking, so that every now and 
then it would buckle under as the line 
came in, and that increased the interest. 
But the line (an old one) and the six- 
ounce tip (a friend of nearly twenty 
years) were both perfect in their way, the 
boatman was cheerful and willing, the 
company was of the best, and every pros- 
pect pleasing except that man was vile— 


vilely soft and out of condition, and in 
no shape whatever to do justice to the 
situation. 

My grandfather used to croon an old 


the refrain of which 
was “the man ran and the dog ran, the 
man ran and the dog ran” repeated over 
and again. Now it was “the man pumped 
and the fish ran, the man pumped and the 
fish jumped,” until we had counted twenty- 
three jumps, and the multitude of runs, 
little and big, was beyond counting. 


song to us children, 


RETTY soon it began to feel like hard 

work, and every run meant so much 
more of it. Then it began to look serious, 
for every yard of line I lost meant a pun- 
ishing effort to get it back. I started to 
hunt for reasons to believe that the runs 
were shorter and the fish weaker, but 
could not find any that were really con- 
vincing. “Confound him, how long is he 
going to keep this up, anyhow?” There- 
upon it became a personal matter between 
me and the fish. Protests arose within 
me over the perversity of this animate 
creature, and with that came the knowl- 
edge, slowly working to the surface of my 
mind, that either I was going to get him 
or he would surely get me. 

3y that time, in the words of another 
old song, “my hack was broke and my 
shoulder was lame.” Then it was that 
the fish proceeded to go under the boat, 
and go back under the boat, and hang 
under the boat, until it seemed as if he 
had been “borned and raised there.” Oh, I 
recognize that it was my own fault. I could 
just as well have kept the boat away from 
him till he was ready to be landed. I was 
giving the orders, and if he went under 
the boat no one was to blame but me. And 
the punishment did not miss me. 
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The sail-fish kept me plunging my rod 
into the water to the full stretch of my 
body and my arm, the boat having more 
than a plenty of freeboard, until once or 
twice the boatman just saved me, or 
thought he did, from going overboard al- 
together. Once I was slow in bending 
over and the line touched the sprag for 
an instant, but no harm was done and my 
breath came back again. 


BOUT that time I began to notice 
that I was having a hard time to 
keep my feet (it is my habit to fight a 
fish standing up), and to resent the way 
the boat was jumping about, which was 
neither more nor less than it had been 
doing all the afternoon, That was another 
trouble. Also, my reel was an old-fash- 
ioned one without a handle brake, such as 
too often I persist in fishing with, against 
all wise advice, and once it rapped my 
fingers good and hard, as such reels will. 
Altogether it amounted to a consider- 
able set of circumstances, with the fish 
still going strong. But the unkindest cut 
of all came from the Best Fisherwoman 
herself. One of the runs of the fish 
turned me so that I could see her sitting 
in the forward end of the cockpit. She 
wasn’t agonizing over her sweat-drenched 
husband, fresh from his bed of pain, 
whose trembling fingers could hardly hold 
the rod or work the reel. She wasn’t 
hanging upon the outcome of the struggle, 
hands clasped, lips parted, eyes astare. 
She should have been. As a matter of 
cold (even clammy) fact, she was lost in 
a book, and not so much of a book at that. 


HEN this vision burst upon my un- 
believing sight, indignation possessed 
me and gave me strength, and since I 
couldn’t proceed against Rubia with the 


physical violence which the © situation 
plainly demanded, I threw every ounce 
I had left against the sail-fish, and took 
it out on him. 


The sail-fish yielded. Closer he came at 
every circle, until at length we couid see 
the glorious beauty of him plainly, and 
could see also that he was hooked in the 
bony cup which in the sword and sail- 
fishes holds and protects the delicate 
fabric of the eye. Afterward I worked 
it out that the fish probably passed close 
the boat and must have been swimming 
toward and almost exactly in line with 
the approaching bait to have hooked him- 
self just so, and of course the curiously 
mild beginning of the fight was thus ex- 
plained. At the moment it meant only 
that he could not be returned to the water, 
and that the slightest touch upon the 
leader before gaffing might lose the fish. 


HEN he came over the side of the 

boat one of the two hooks, which the 
best sail-fish practice seems to require, 
caught in the skipper’s trouser leg. He 
asked me to cut it out. I did; but it took 
everything there was in me to get a knife 
out of my pocket, open a blade, and make 
the cut, so nearly powerless were my 
thumbs and fingers. No fish had ever so 
worn me out before, although this was 
no more than a fair-sized specimen of 
six feet ten inches in length and forty- 
eight pounds’ weight. The landing of 
him should haye taken from half to three- 











quarters of an hour. It did take an hour 
and a half, for which both the flu and 
the hooking in the side of his head may be 
held responsible. I am only sorry that the 
destruction of one eye made it impossible 
to let him go again. 

With the fish in the boat, I was ready 
to go home—which was unimportant, be- 
cause Rubia would have taken me in at 
once, anyway, willing or not. So I went, 
and with me went sweet satisfaction and 
serene repose. The world was as it 
should be, the sea and sky beyond expres- 
sion beautiful, hope beckoned, and I 
looked with cheerfulness upon the mor- 


row. It had been a good day. 
HAT is the master-feeling in 
fishing? “Boredom,” says the B 
fishing: ;Oredom, says the est 
Fisherwoman, looking up from her book, 
“and fear that the sun will ruin my com- 


plexion.” But she knows that I know 
she is telling the thing that is not, for no 


sea 


one handles a salt water rod better or 
with keener satisfaction, or lands more 
fish. 


“Hope realized that maketh the heart 
glad,” says the man who loves to see fish 
in the boat. “Close contact with the 
wildest, freest, least known thing in na- 
ture,” says the man who loves sea fishing, 
and not merely to catch fish. “A flooding 
sense of freedom and relief,” says the 
man who left his job behind him, and I 
think this is the best answer of all. 

Every man and woman of us that goes 
down to the sea in little ships to pursue 
our happiness in great waters has in com- 
mon with all the others a host of small 
and great delights. We love the search 


Just Fishin’ Talk 


for fish and the finding, the tense eager- 
ness before the strike and the tenser ex- 
citement afterward; the long hard fight, 
searching the heart, testing the body and 
the soul; and the supreme moment when 
the glorious creature, fresh risen from 
the depths of the sea, floats to your hand 
and then, the hook removed, sinks with a 
gentle motion back from whence it came, 
to live and fight another day. 


S it hath been said. and passing well 
4% said, “It is not all of fishing to catch 
fish.” The hope of the catch, neverthe- 
less, is the string upon which all the pearls 
of delight are strung. I love to catch 
fish as I love the fish when caught, and 
as I love to let them go. But to reach 
out into the illimitable ocean and _ take 
from it the gleaming creatures whose life 
haunts I can imagine but never really 
visit nor’ comprehend, and do it cleanly, 
honestly, with fitting tackle, my own ten 
fingers, and what understanding the Lord 
hath bestowed upon me—that is the ex- 
tension of a man’s personality almost be- 
yond the possible bounds of earth. 

Once we were anchored off San 
Clemente in the cool brightness of a clear 
and vivid day. Beneath us we _ looked 
through the crystal water to where, sixty 
or seventy feet below, five or six pounds 
of yellowtail, an enormous bait, lay on 
the reef waiting for a strike. To it out 
of the watery wings enter the black sea 
bass, large, unhurried, and sedate. As we 
intently watched him he saw or smelled 
the great lump of fish, approached it, ex- 
amined for some moments its surround- 
ings, and then, setting his six or seven 


735 


feet of length vertically above it with his 
tail straight up and his head straight 
down, he sank upon the bait, and with a 
single motion of his gills engulfed it. 


STRUCK, he vanished in a cloud of 

sand, but the hook had failed to pene- 
trate, the line fell slack, and I had lost 
him. What I can never lose is the unfor- 
gettable picture of the great fish feeding 
undisturbed a dozen fathoms down. 
What should I have gained if I had killed 
him? 

Another time, we were anchored off the 
same shore in the early half-light of a 
breathless glassy morning. Fog lay over 
the water ima heavy blanket. The still- 
ness made us speak in whispers. The 
world was listening, and every careless 
sound was an offence. f 

Suddenly out of the silence came the 
vast explosions of a blowing whale. 
Nearer they came and nearer, and then, 
so near a man could have tossed his hat 
upon him, up from the deep rose the 
form of Leviathan, grey, portentous, and 
immense, covered and then revealed by 
the cascading waters uplifted with him 
as he rose, and blew his terrific blast, 
and slowly sank again; and we all, awe- 
struck and quiet, looked down upon the 
great flukes as they passed beneath our 
boat. 

“Canst thou draw out Leviathan with 
an hook?” 

Hm,—well, I don’t know. What kind 
of a chance do you think a man would 
have with a 9/0 reel, three hundred yards 
of 36 thread line and a Murphy rod? 


Anyway it couldn't hurt to try. 





Down under southern sunny skies on blue ultramarine seas one casts a lure in the restless ocean and ofttimes wonders what will 
the result be. The fight of his life with a slim, scaly body built for speed and fight, that can dive to immeasurable depths or go 
against the blue sky like a rocket, scattering the salt sea like many valuable jewels, while the soft breezes blow and the whole 
world is in tune—will he win?—will his tackle hold?—who knows?—The gamble, the knowledge, the sportsmanship, the out- 
door world belonging to him goes to make a wonderful world where the cocoanut trees toss their weird, ungainly arms in the 
trade winds, and the music of the surf on the distant reefs steals an alluring peace over the soul. 
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Our January Issue we will have a story by 


IRVIN S. COBB 


called ** The Plural of Moose is Mise.” 
and contains many laughs, to say nothing of the broad grins that will spread 
over your face as you read it. 


It is written in his inimitable manner 
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Poor Ben! 
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Skinning a weasel. 
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The southern hunting 
lodge. 

































































Jumping ducks. 
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Duck Shooting from a Battery 


HE Captain leaned over the rail 

of the pick-up boat and bawled, 

“You got to get down lower or 

there won't ’ary a duck come to 
you.” Then, as I slid down on the small 
of my back in the sink box, and my eyes, 
level with the water, peeked out over a 
world of blue sky and lifting decoys, the 
Captain seemed satisfied, and his boat 
soon melted out into the distance. 

Left alone, I sized up the situation. 
So this was a battery, and I was to try 
to kill ducks over that great set of decoys. 
Never in twenty years of wildfowling had 
I seen such elaborate preparations made 
for a duck hunt. The sink box, with its 
great wooden wings that kept it afloat, 
and under which the waves smothered 
themselves in wooden undulations, had 
been anchored over a three-foot deep bar. 
It had been weighted down by iron slabs 














An inspection. 


By 
William 
Barber 
Haynes 


in its compartments. The shells, one hun- 
dred of them, had been put in a water- 
tight box, and a tin can on a string, for 
bailing purposes, had been chucked over- 
board to make room. After putting out 
this elaborate death trap, the Captain had 
bid me jump from the tender onto the box, 
and to jump far and surely. 


AVING jumped and eased down out 

of sight in the center of a five-mile 

wide sound, noted around the world and 

back again for canvasbacks, should not a 

hunter expect things to happen soon and 
swiftly? 

It occurred to me that it would pay to 
see if I could rise to a shooting position 
readily, so, with the ease and grace of an 
overturned turtle, 


The flock dashed on intact, and the in- 
disputable fact dawned upon me that a 
flock of redheads had crossed those de- 
coys, within a hundred feet of my nose, 
and had gotten away with it. 


WONDERED if Bob, in the pick-up 

boat, had seen that miss; Bob, who 
had lost the toss for the first two-hour 
turn in the battery. Then Bob was swiftly 
forgotten, for, slanting in from the right, 
came a single drake canvasback, dropping 
at full speed on set wings. Not thirty 
fect from the battery the great bird 
checked, spun, whirled to the left, and 
streaked up wind over the right side of 
the battery. 

Unable to turn to the right from my 
sitting position, I gazed helplessly, and, 
rolling on my side, tried to stop the bird 
with a wild shot. 

Thus I learned that a bird on the right- 
hand side would demand different treat- 
ment. 

Up came two blackheads from the 
south; they dipped to the big punch of 
decoys and came along the left edge of 
the set. Sitting up, I led the two birds, 
and at the crack of the gun both birds 
fell to the water. The double splash re- 
stored my nerve and 
I muttered, “That's 





struggled up, just in 
time to turn back a 
pair of blackheads, 
whose set wings said 
plainly that they were 
coming straight into 
the decoys. 

So I slid down 





If you think you are going to 
bang in a big flock of ducks in 
the air and kill two or three by 
indiscriminate aim—YOU ARE 
GOING TO GET LEFT. flight, not fifty feet 


better, they had be- 
gun to rattle me.’ 
From the right side 
came a single red- 
head that checked its 





in front of me. 





again and watched 
the decoys, three hun- 
dred of them—watched also a triple dia- 
mond-shaped string of redheads that came 
up from the South, one hundred strong. 
They passed, a hundred yards high, just 
to my left; then I saw a detached little 
bunch of eight set their wings and break 
down from the big drove. I gripped the 
gun and sunk lower, for I knew, though 
they had dipped out of sight back of me, 
that they were surely coming to decoy. 

Swiftly, as a shooting star wipes across 
the face of a summer night, those’ eight 


redheads slid across my decoys and I- 


struggled up, poked the gun barrel at 
them, couldn’t get on them, poked again, 
and finally in desperation blazed once at 
the flock without picking a bird. 


The load of sixes 
did not catch the bird 
squarely, and the lopsided fall said plain] 
that the bird would be able to dive, so, to 
my feet I raised, and before the bird 
recovered sufficiently from the shock of 
the fall to dive, another shot laid him out. 


OWN out of sight I slid, a much en- 
couraged shooter, and after raising 
out and cutting down by a long cross shot 
to the left a bird from a flock that raced 
past close to the water, I smiled confi- 
dently, “Must have been a flock of rud- 
dies; never knew them to swing to de- 
coys before; perhaps it was an accident, 
and they just happened by.” 
Then up swung a bunch of blackheads 
traveling like bullets, and turned up the 
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right side of the battery, and the move 
I had in contemplation was quickly put 
on, Sitting up I turned quickly over, and 
as my knees struck the cushion I raised 
quickly and the shot cut out two birds. 
This is hard on knee caps when put on 
swiftly. 

At that point I would have bet any 
amount on my ability to stop any duck 
coming over those decoys three times out 
of four. But pride goeth before a fall. 
In came three blackheads straight at me. 
A slight angle showed in their flight 
which would bring a swerve to my left 
just right for an easy shot. 

In they ripped, and I sat up and missed 
those birds at ninety feet just as if I had 
not been shooting duck for twenty years. 

Then in a few minutes I missed on a 
score more of blackheads. 

Does it sound reasonable that a sea- 
soned duck hunter could let twenty birds 
across in front of him without a kill? 


HEN one more new surprise came in 

the form of a drake canvasback that, 
coming from behind, swung and hung in 
the air, as he checked, not thirty feet 
from my nose. He sprawled in the air, 
saw me, turned and tried to make off 
straightaway, then changed his mind 
when the shot caught him, and thus I 
downed my first canvas for the day. 

The chances had come rapidly, seldom 
more than four minutes apart, and I had 
my share of fun for the turn, although 
my time was only half up. 

Soon the Captain hove in sight to pick 
up the birds, and I thought it would be 
fair to call Bob in for his first effort, 
while the birds were coming good. 

It was not hard to get Bob to see that 


it was a wise plan; in fact, he fell in 
with the idea at once, and the skiff 
brought Bob and returned me to the 


larger boat. 

“Wonder how many you got 
queried the Captain, as he headed down 
wind and picked up a scoop net. Sight- 
ing a floating bird he swung over to it 
and scooped it up, and as they came 
aboard I sized them up. Birds couldn’t 
be in any better shape than these heavy 
fellows. 


down ?” 


O we went a mile to the west of the 

sink box and lay still to give Bob his 
chance. I was wondering how he would 
come out, and betting that he would be a 
very excitable and rattled sportsman. 

I expected him to find out that a duck 
hunter used to a comfortable blind would 
find trouble in curling up in that orange 
box and shooting at grey-winged meteors 
that come suddenly out of space. 

Finally Captain Cleophas announced, 
“It’s time we run out now and change 
you in and pick up.” 

As the tender took Bob in he had an 
expression of bewilderment that spoke 
volumes. 

I crossed to the box and asked how he 
made it. “Why, I got some and some I 
didn’t get, and there were some I don’t 
see how I could miss, why they were all 
around my head, like bees, sometimes.” 

I knew just how he felt about it, and 
watched them go nosing down wind to 
gather his birds. 

A great raft of swans had been form- 
ing to the east of the battery, and now 
over two thousand of these great birds 
were in one long snow-bank-like string. 
Dark patches showed in the raft; these 
were the Canadas; and when a passing 
boat veered too close, the whole gang rose, 
circled and passed on. Each bird said 
just what he thought about being routed 
out, and I have never heard any such vol- 
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ume of sound come from the throats of 
birds. It was a sound and sight unbe- 
lievable alike to the eye and the ear. 


WAS soon to learn that the killing of 

a ruddy over the decoys was not an 
accident, for three flocks came in one 
after another. Two of the chances came 
on the awkward side of the battery, and 
the ruddies traveled over so swiftly that 
I could not get around in time. 

The drove that came up to the other 
side, however, was made to pay a toll 
heavy enough to make up for it, for, as 
they swung by, they lined up in such a 
way that the load of sixes cut out four 
birds, that landed with a sort of com- 
pound comminuted splash, 

There is a popular notion held by all 
near duck hunters that by shooting into a 
flying flock of duck a person should get 
three or four birds at a shot. But on 
most flock shots you should carefully pick 
a bird, as there is only about one spot 
in each flock where two birds are close 
enough together to be in danger from the 
same charge. And this spot varies cease- 
lessly. Ruddies, however, bunch thickly, 
and are the exception to the rule. 

So you may shoot into a bunch of rud 
dies and expect several birds to drop, 
if you punch the hole at the right spot 
in the swiftly moving flock of sawed off 
bits of pinheaded succulence. 


FLOCK of a hundred blackheads 
came over the decoys and I held fire 
looking for a crossing pair, finally ending 
by picking a bird from the flock and kill- 
ing him, 

If you think it easy to bang into a 
big flock in the air and kill three or four 
birds at a shot by an indiscriminate aim, 
just look back over your shooting experi- 
ence. How often, ruddies excepted, have 
you dropped these three or four birds by 
a flock shot? Not many times, surely. Of 
course, I refer to flocks traveling at full 
speed, not struggling up from the water. 

Shooting from the same house at the 
time of our trip were three North Caro- 
lina boys, who were quail shots of the 
first rank, and I believe they were better 
shots than I happen to be. These boys 
killed the limit on ducks every day, but 
not once did two birds fall to a shot for 
them, and at this they marveled, consid- 
ering that they had many chances on big 
flocks. 


} EXT came another drake canvasback 

from the right side, and maybe a hun- 
dred feet up. When he was straight over 
me I handed it to him twice. It seemed 
to me that I held right both times, but 
the big bird kept on, quartering up wind. 

I now had something new to figure on, 
for the wind was rising and the waves 
were running uncomfortably high, several 
of them washed up almost, then, without 
warning, a big one slopped in and gave 
me a splashing. 

I put up the sheet lead railing part way 
to keep out any more waves, and as I 
was out of the wind I felt no discomfort 
from the moisture. 

And now in the heavier wind the birds 
were easier to hit. Instead of coming 
from all angles,’ they all dropped down 
wind and swung in at the foot of the 
battery, and when they checked in the 
heavy wind, they were much easier than 
when they whirl in on a gentle breeze. 

Then the little blow passed and I flat- 
tened down the lead flaps, the box no 
longer strained at its ropes, and the birds 
were no longer easy, which was just as 
well. 

Two blackheads coming like the wind 

















Our friend the dog looks them over 


were in range, and I stopped one of the 
incomers. The other swerved to the 
wrong side, and, reversing to my knees, I 
dropped number two. 


OON the Captain showed up far down 

wind, and his zigzag course showed 
that he was picking up my dead birds. 
When they came up they headed on past 
me. 

“Where you going?” I yelled. 

“To pick up this bird above the de- 
coys. 

“I haven't 
swered. 

“Yes, you have, and it’s a canvasback, 
too,” came the reply, as the scoopnet 
swung the long-barreled duck aboard. 

Then I changed and Bob took his turn. 

I was trying to figure out that canvas- 
back that was gathered up wind from the 
decoys and asked the captain for the bird. 
When he tossed it over, a half dozen red 
shot marks on its belly caught my eye. 
Only a straight up shot could have struck 
him thus, and it flashed on me that this 
was the big canvasback that passed 
straight over me fully an hour before. It 
is a canvasback trait to carry off a mortal 
wound and travel a quarter of a mile or 
more and then drop dead. While he 
hadn’t gone away straight up wind, still 
the quartering upwind had taken him 
maybe a half mile, and his head probably 
pointed east as he lay dead on the water. 
This would bring him on a quartering 
drift back as they work the way the head 
is pointed. It seemed odd that the strong 
wind had drifted him back to the very 
spot where he had, an hour before, re- 
ceived his death wound. 


one down up there,” I an- 


B22 was getting onto it. From dur in- 
shore resting place we could see the 
flocks drop to him and the splash as his 
birds would hit the water, so when we 
picked him up after an exciting turn he 
had a good kill, including five canvas- 
backs and redheads. 

My last turn in the box found me with 
an idea that I wanted to make a double 
on canvasbacks. All my chances had been 
on canvasback singles, and I now wanted 
to see two birds come. 

A flock of six redheads came out of tHe 
east at full speed. I stopped one at the 
edge of the decoys and cut out number 

(Continued on page 790) 




















Hillbilly Angler 


VEN before he turned his smiling, 
sun-browned face for my observa- 
tion, I saw the wistful expression 
and every little freckle mirrored 
in the fast-flowing crystal river. Pensive, 
happy, expectant were stamped on the 
fine countenance of Hillbilly Boy as he 
squatted underneath the willows and 
stared hard across the watercourse 

“Them willow flies—they’s shore jist 
hongroy for ’em!” he uttered, with the 
enthusiasm of one acquainted with their 
portents. “Gray wings ‘nd yaller bellies. 
Gee!” 

The exclamation echoed from the sweep 
of the water, ultimately finding sub- 
sidence against the huge, straight bluff 
in the east. Instantly I saw the cause 
of the boy’s remarks; a giant bass broke 
from the water, and with shimmering 
brilliancy exhibited proportions worthy 
of the admiration of the most experienced 
angler. 


MMEDIATELY Hillbilly Boy scanned 

the contents of an old but sparsely 
stocked fly book. Evidently among his 
store of feathered deceits there was 
nothing that pleased him. For a second 
he frowned, but soon again showed his 
everlasting, wistful smile, though his dis- 
appointment was marked. All at once 
he became apprised of my presence. The 


chatter of the river had drowned the 
noise of my approach. 
“Can’t you find what you want?” I 


ventured as apology for my intrusion, as 
well as to become further acquainted with 
Hillbilly Boy. 
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“Nary a single gray wing ‘nd yaller 
belly,” he laughed at his discomfiture, 
“'nd that ole redeye over yander’s hit 
four willow flies jist like hit. I recken 
I'll have to try somethin’ else.” 

“Yellow body, gray wings,” I repeated; 
and then to Hillbilly Boy’s delight I drew 
from my fishing coat a fly book and 
handed it to him. 


HE boy’s eyes recorded amazement— 
almost unbelief that any mortal could 
possess so great a number of flies that 
never had touched water. Momentarily 
he was destitute of any but the one 
exclamatory “Gee!” His examination, 
however, gave me an opportunity to view 
his equipment. His rod lay near my feet. 
Such a rod, too! None of the joints was 
of the same material, my conjecture 
classifying them: butt joint, hickory; 
middle, lancewood; and split bamboo tip. 
The guides were of copper wire skilfully 
fastened with black thread: and perhaps 
the tip top had once rested in his 
mother’s hair. 
“Help yourself to the flies,” I suggested 


with a diplomatic, indifferent smile. I 
thought I was acquainted with hillbillys 
and knew how to handle them. 

“Thanks! Thanks! Do you mean it? 
I only wants jist this one.” His voice 
trembled almost from mingled delight and 
impatience, as his small brown hand held 
to view a Professor, tied on number 4 
hook. “TI’ll—Gee, but you air a bully 
dude!” he remarked enthusiastically. 
“T'll jist do enneything for yu’ns. I got 
a—sixty-five sense at home yu’ns kin 
have—” 


“SHLLBILLY BOY, I am not selling 
flies,” was my reply. “They are 
all yours—anything else you want?” 
Further utterance failed and the crimson 
on my face was forced there by a big 
lump that suddenly lodged in my throat 
and threatened to choke me. For before 
me was Hillbilly Boy, a picture of perfect 
contentment. His small muscular legs 
were the foundation for a stature that 
reached scarcely above my waist. He 
wore ragged blue denim trousers and a 
shirt that attested futile attempts to re- 
store it to anywhere near its former 
condition. An old hat crowned his well- 
shaped head, permitting through numer- 
ous interstices straggling golden hairs to 
escape. 

“Quite a rod,” I commented, after 
swallowing the persistent lump in my 
throat and feigning an effort at a blind 
cast with the heavy makeshift. 

“Hit’s shore a dandy,” he enthused; 
“made hit myself from broken ones -I 
picked up the river near the dude club 











house. Hit’s as light as a feather, hain’t 
hit ?’ 

“Light as a feather,” escaped from me 
the pardonable lie. Then I drew Hillbilly 
Boy close to me. “Try my rod. I just 
want to see if you can land that big 
fellow over on the other side that keeps 
raising Cain.” 


HA? I bestowed a kingdom on the boy 
he could have displayed no more 
gratification—nor pleasure. His fingers 
veritably hungered with excitement, as I 
gave to his assembling my light trout rod 
and the balance of its employment. 

“Me take this and fish!” he exclaimed. 
Then once more his inevitable, “Gee!” 
And when I nodded, with unparalleled 
celerity he had the outfit assembled. 

“Go upstream and cross. Then wade 
down to that fish,” I advised, fully cog- 
nizant of his overeagerness to cast. 

“Upstream—never! Why, that big fel- 
ler wud know I was a-comin’ long afore 
I got close enuff to cast!” he exclaimed, 
shocked some that an angler with such an 
outfit could be guilty of a contretemps. 
“No, I'll jist drap downstream ’nd float 
the fly up to him.” 

“Float a fly upstream—how?” I queried 
dubiously. 

“Don’t yu’ns see where that little bush 
hangs from the bluff?” 

“Y-e-s— Yes.” At last I saw. 

“Well, for twenty feet the water runs 
upstream,” Hillbilly Boy explained with 
brief finality, and strode toward the 
water. 


AR below the frequenting place of this 

fish the happy boy entered the water. 
It seemed a miracle that the current did 
not carry him down. For I saw it curl 
and gurgle, as it caressed his slender 
limbs. But sturdy little Hillbilly Boy 
forged on, until he achieved the passage 
of the shoal and was wading upstream, 
indulging in tentative casts. Imperturbably 
he progressed until waist deep. Momen- 
tarily I was alarmed, as his position ap- 
peared perilous to me. But still he con- 
tinued. The water became deeper, the 
current madly swirling close to his breast. 
For a brief instant his blue eyes surveyed 
ahead. He was close to seventy feet be- 
low where we had seen the last rise of 
the redeye. Then he made a perfect 
shoot. 

The fly landed under the bush to which 
he had called my attention. I thought the 
cast was far too short. But the wise 
little angler had judged correctly. Strip- 
ping some line at once, the upstream 
suck caught the fly and bore it along, 


Hillbilly Angler 


while Hillbilly Boy ever and anon daintily 
maneuvred the rod to convey the im- 
pression that the artificial insect was 
making resistance against the movement 
of the current. 


ND then I saw the monster redeye 

come in a single curving, almost 
mouth-to-tail leap from the water. Gold, 
bronze and polished ebony lights merged 
into a vanishing spiral of crystal, as the 
youth’s wrist functioned and sank the 
hook. Quickly the fish bored, and 
promptly the little fellow generously 
yielded enameled line. ‘The next moment 
he was reeling with unbelievable speed 
until just before the fish came above 
water for another view of the landscape 
and indulged in a magnificent effort to 
part from the inhibiting steel. 

After a few leaps the fish raced for 
midstream, dove, and flew to the surface, 
alternating the performance so fast that 
I marveled at the boy’s perfect adapta- 
bility to each occasion. Only when the 
fish gained midstream could I see doubt 
recorded on his countenance; and then 
only for an instant as the fish showed 
he was too strong to be turned from his 
course, which was in a downstream 
direction. 

Hillbilly Boy did not try to stop him, 
but invariably kept a taut line. As the 
fish started on he began to follow. 

“Gee!” Once more he gave vent to his 
favorite exclamation. “He’s shore some 
puller! But if he keeps on downstream, 
‘nd don’t get away afore he reaches that 
shoal, I'll do the pullin’. Gee, hain’t he 
some fish!’ 


” 


ND it was “some fish!” Each time he 
came near the surface I realized it. 
To me it seemed impossible for the little 
fellow to land it. Had I-been the angler 
my actions would have been different, I 
know. And I would have lost him, too! 
But Hillbilly Boy was confident, as slowly 
he retraced his perilous route, making no 
effort whatever to check the militant red- 
eye, except to tighten line as he neared 
the surface. i 
“Why let him get into that swift 
shoal?” I protested vehemently at the top 
of my voice. 
“Jist gotta,” the west bluff flung back 
the positive reply. “I'll lose him if he 
keeps diving in here. Cain’t turn him 
much—too many big rocks and snags at 
the bottom to risk it here. Once I get 
him in that long, swift shoal I’ll shore 
drown him.” 
But for all of his explanation and his 
knowledge of conditions, I could not per- 
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ceive how he was to accomplish it. The 
very idea of stopping that bellicose, 
monster redeye in such fast water! Right 
then I lacked faith in his ability to do 
—_ appeared an obviously impossible 
eat. 


AND yet Hillbilly Boy persisted; and 
with uncanny dexterity he prevented 
the fish from reaching any subaqueous 
obstructions. A moment later it was in 
the suck of the shoal, with the mountain 
boy in its wake, 

“Ole Yaller Bass,” the youngster 
chuckled loudly and disclosed the reason 
why he favored the shoal, “kick up all 
the fuss rigkt now yu’ns want to, dive 
all yu’ns kin. This shoal’s swift, but hit 
has a bottom as clean as Ma’s floor for 
two hundred yards. I’m shore a-gwine 
to git yu-ns!” 

And true to Hillbilly Boy’s predictions 
he did, though contrary to the methods 
usually employed. When the fish gained 
the race of water he laid broadside to get 
the benefit of the current. But the youth 
went to pumping him like one with a 
deep ‘diving fish. I was on the point of 
protesting, until I saw his actions were 
to keep the fish close to the surface, head 
high all the time. 


"THE depth of the water precluded 
boring. Each time the boy maneu- 
vred and the fish opened its mouth, as 
it was hooked high in the upper part, the 
force of the rippling current poured water 
within. 

Before I could really appreciate the 
boy’s tactics I saw the strength of the 
fish expending. A little more work, just 
a few more flounces, and carefully with 
the light trout rod the youthful expert led 
the fish into a small pool not over five 
inches deep, and effected its capture. Then 
he gave it to me. 

With supreme satisfaction on his face, 
tired, hand cramping, the youth gazed 
proudly at this fish and then longingly at 
the little rod as he started to return it 
to me. - Simply I took his hand in mine 
and closed it firmly on the rod. Then 
I turned in the direction of camp. 

The wind sang cheerily in the pine tops 
on the opposite bluff. Over in the bay a 
bullfrog proclaimed its whereabouts in a 
deep, sonorous tone. A pileated wood- 
pecker drummed a tuneless staccato on a 
dead black gum. Taking up the chal- 
lenge an eager mocking bird altered it 
into melody. Hillbilly Boy waved a part- 
ing salute as he vanished in the bull pines 
with two rods on his shoulder. The 
welling happiness of the moment moist- 
ened my flushed cheeks. 








rassment. 








because he paddled barefoot outdoors with a soul that loved it all. 
ened barefeet—and—we also take off our hat to Hillbilly Kid, because he is going to understand the game . 
laws and make them what they should be when he grows up—Hillbilly Kid, prove you are the real thing 
and come and get our fishing tackle and guns. 


HILLBILLY ANGLER is a very dear friend of ours; underneath his soiled and ragged shirt beats the 
most wonderfully loyal heart in the world; he can sing a song all alone at the sunset that would put 
Caruso to shame and he asks for no dollars or applause; both would cover him with blushes and embar- 


He knows many things that scientists might gain reputations on; he simply found them out 
We envy Hillbilly Kid and his hard- 


























Hunting 


HIS all happened when the North 
was ice-bound and _ slush-covered 
and the city of Jacksonville, 
Florida, was left behind on the 

300-mile journey to Fort Myers, across 

State. The point of destination was 

Naples, a small town ‘ust blossoming into 

a winter colony, from which we were to 

embark swampward. From Fort Myers 

the trip was made to Naples by means of 
the launch Bon Temps, a faithful craft 
plying along the Caloosahatchee River, the 
outlet of Lake Sieeemdhen 

As the launch slowly plowed its way 
downstream toward the Gulf, flock after 
flock of canvasbacks, mallards, waterfowl 
of nearly every description, hurriedly left 
feeding, winged their way into deeper se- 
clusion—anywhere to be away from the 
human menace. Often a drowsy pelican 
took alarm when the boat approached too 
near, lifted himself from the water and 
wound a weary way upward with long 
neck outstretched, sounding his dismal 

“honk,” the note of alarm to a mate to 

warn her of approaching danger. 

We reached Naples, the rendezvous, that 


night. Luggage was left with townspeo- 
ple while quarters were secured at the 
hotel. 

ORTUNE smiled the next day, for we 

were able to close a pact with Bud 
Kirkland, said to be one of the best deer 
guides in the State, and also Leonard 
Whidden, guide and erstwhile turkeywise. 


Rumor had it that Whidden could call a 
turkey out of Nowhere. 

Arrangements were made to leave for 
the woods that night. Provisions were 
carried by the guides to the back bay, 
where a rowboat was awaiting. So after 
supper we left with full hunting para- 
phernalia to find the guides waiting with 
the boat. 

It seemed only a moment before we had 
crossed the bay, making our way up the 
little Farm Creek whereon is Bud’s home. 
Here hot coffee awaited. “This ought to 


keep you awake,” was Mrs. Kirkland’s 
suggestion as she served us a_ goodly 
portion. 

A horse was then hitched to a buck- 


board and we piled in 

The three-hour trip to our cache, or 
first campsite, was not without interest. 
A great white moon threw the countless 
cypress trees into a near-white relief. 
They seemed to stand as silent sentinels 
barring the way here or there. On it all 
rested the night- -quiet, disturbed only by 
the occasional call of a hoot owl, bringing 
back reminders of the Northern timber 
wolf. Truly, the scene was fairylike, and 
only an occasional stump in the road 
came as a bumpy suggestion that the 
whole was real. 

Camp was pitched at 2 a. Mm. 
followed another pot of coffee. 


Then 
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and 


W. B. Todd 


OON the first streaks of 
to appear. Through a 
cabbage palms threw out 


dawn began 
lifting haze, 
clusters of 


leaves not unlike a colored fountain. Low- 
lying palmettos, with their fan leaves 
pointing here and there, might have 


served as Nature’s page or shielded one 
of her wild tenants. 


But we only drank in the picture a mo- 


yards distant. 





Two men went down to Florida 
for their health—they found it—and 


much game. 











ment. Bud turned to Whidden, whis- 
pering, “Let ’er go.” 

Quickly the latter placed the call to his 
mouth and sounded the call of a hen 
turkey. Almost at once the call was an- 
swered by a gobbler. The distant notes 
came as music to our ears. With great 
caution we threaded our way through 
undergrowth, saw grass or swamp, taking 
care not to step on _ sticks or make 
superfluous motions, for it should be 
known that the wild turkey is the wariest 
of birds. Only a sight at humans is 
enough to start him winging away at the 
rate of a skyrocket. 

A small clearing was ahead. Here Bud 
stopped and pointed to a tall cabbage 
palm, forty yards distant. “There he is,” 
he whispered, handing Todd a shotgun. 
“Don’t shoot under him!” was the final 
warning. 

Peering around cautiously we were able 
to make out the great fan-tail of the bird, 


perched high in the tree. He had not 
seen us. 
“Bang!” went Todd’s gun. An instant 


later the great bird arose and was soon 
out of sight. 

“Just what I expected,” Whidden de- 
clared. 


ODD had relied upon the shot to 

spread, aiming at the visible tail of 
the bird. It was a costly 22-pound lesson. 

Whidden went back to camp, while 
Kirkland took us on a stalk for deer, The 
sun was an hour and a half high. 





Florida 


Hardly had we gone a mile when four 
bucks appeared in the cypress about 150 
They were running through 
the trees down windward and apparently 
had not scented us. A running shot was 
impossible on account of the undergrowth. 
Grasping the situation, Bud sounded a 
sharp “A-a-a-a.” To our surprise the four 
deer stopped in their tracks. Bud had 
given them the stop call. 

The deer stood partly concealed behind 
a clump of brush. Bud stood about ten 
feet ahead of us, as it is the custom for 
the guide to not only sight game, but also 
look out for snakes common in the sec- 
tion. Only trained eyes are able to dis- 
tinguish a moccasin from a root. We were 
out of meat, so the word was passed to 
the guide to shoot if he had the chance. 
In a moment his 30-30 Savage spoke. The 
shot was not effective, for the four started 
off again. Again Bud called. Again they 
stopped, this time behind thick under- 
growth. The guide knew they: were there, 
and sure enough, when we started out, 
they saw us. All we saw was a van- 
ishing streak through the sunlit trees. 


OR four miles or more we followed 

this trail, to find that two more bucks 
had joined the four, whereafter the tracks 
of all six soon were lost in a thick cab- 
bage hammock. 

So we made our way back to camp, ar 
riving there about noon. 

A well-cooked dinner of squirrel, bis- 
cuit and canned stuffs helped to restore 











Lunch. 








the inner man, 
again for turkey. 

The way led to a swamp a mile dis- 
tant. Whidden, leading, and alert for 
signs of any sort, his busy eyes covering 
acres of territory at a glance, suddenly 
stopped short. “Look,” he cried, pointing 
to the ground nearby. Scarcely six feet 
away from him were coiled two huge 
water moccasins. Each reptile made a 
pile over a foot in height. Both were 
ready to strike. 

“That is about as large as they usually 
get,” Whidden nervously observed, at the 
same time waving his hands in the air. 


Then we set out to try 











Some turkeys. 


We stood ready with guns. The latter 
were unnecessary, however, as the two 
snakes slowly unwound themselves and 
departed for the nearest cover. 


LIPPERY logs, sticks or occasional 

rocks made the traveling difficult. As 
we neared a tiny island, a splash in the 
water brought our guns up. Then a 
long, warty tail disappearing, a big ripple 
in the water, and then two  frog-like, 
sleepy eyes calmly surveying us farther 
off, told the story. Soon the eyes sunk 
out of view, not unlike the dying grin of 
the proverbial Cheshire cat. The risk of 
scaring game prevented a try for the big 
*gator. 

Wading swamp for another hour 
brought us to a chain of dry islands. 
Turkey ground! Whidden again sounded 
the call, listening with open mouth. A 
pin dropping could be heard a mile. 

“Hear him strut?” queried the guide, 
We grinned doubtfully. 

The wild turkey struts the same as the 
barnyard king. The sound is made by 
scraping the wing on the ground or against 
the leg in order to attract the female’s at- 
tention. Vanity, purely. 

“Follow me and you'll get a shot,” the 
guide advised. 

So we followed very cautiously through 
dank sawgrass and undergrowth toward 
the direction whence came the sounds of 
vanity. At last we found him underneath 
the clump of fallen cypress trees. True 
enough, he was a proud squire, doing 
his best to entertain the two hens with 
him. 


ITHOUT hesitation Todd raised 

his gun and fired. This time the 
trusty 12-gauge proved true. One of the 
hens dropped with the second barrel. 


Two gobblers and two hens, each 
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weighing from ten to fifteen pounds each, 
fell to our guns that afternoon. And 
more birds might have been bagged had 
it not been necessary to start campward; 
and this, together with the dislike for un- 
necessary slaughter, started us campward. 

Whidden selected another route leading 
to the right of the swamp, through an 
area of dead grass and dry decay. While 
on our way through this stretch he lit 
matches, throwing them left and right. 
The grass quickly took fire, only to burn 
itself out farther away. 

“Deer ought t’be plenty here t’morrow,” 
Whidden observed, for our information. 
“They find salt in a fresh burnt.” 

Kirkland had a hot supper awaiting us 
when we reached camp. And after a run 


of hair-raising stories, which certainly 
were not. sleep’ producers, entailing 
hazardous and weird experiences, we 


turned in, crawling under the mosquito 
netting serving as shelter and protector. 
Our beds were cut palm leaves. Hardly 
were we settled for the night when Bud 
stirred, 

“T hear rattles dragging in the grass,” 
he declared. Everybody listened. Sure 
enough came the faint “click, click” of the 
tiny rattles of a rattlesnake, sending the 
cold chills up our spines and turning the 
camp into a temporary panic. There is 
only one fear that comes in the night 
that beats anything else all hollow. Snake 
fear, the subtle poison purveyor, stealing 
in to share a white man’s bed! 


E jumped for guns, etc., to weigh 
down the netting. 

Fate was against us that night. Sleep 
was out of the question, for we had no 
more than settled again from the snake 
fear when a furious Norwester came up, 
bringing rain in torrents. It’s easy to 
identify a Norwester. They come from 
the Gulf and are therefore always fresh 
and moist. Everything was soaked except 
a mere handful of matches kept dry by 
making a cup of the hands and bending 
over as a last shelter for the invaluable 
lucifers. The storm was‘a searcher. At 
2 A. M. it was over, so we made a fire 
to dry out clothes and cook breakfast. Hot 
coffee brought back all dampened ardor. 

The wind kept up all day. But regard- 
less of it, we started out with rifles to 
the fresh-made “burnt” of the day before 
for deer. Winding through the brush, 
Kirkland brought us up short with a sig- 
nal, Not over 125 yards ahead stood a 
buck, head erect, looking intently down 
windward. He had heard a noise. And 
the wind carried a smell suggesting dan- 
ger—the most dangerous—the man-enemy, 
His nostrils quivered as the wind bore the 
scent. 

A second later he fell as the report of 
the rifle re-echoed through the air. Im- 
mediately another jumped up and sprang 
away—probably the mate. 

“Don’t shoot!” called Kirkland. 
enuff meat fer now.” 


“Got 


S° we watched the graceful animal take 
logs and hummocks at a jump, wind in 
and out through the brush, only to fade 
out among the sunlit trees a moment 
later. ' 

Just a bfief on these deer. Known as 
Virginia deer, much smaller than North- 
ern relatives, the Adirondack specie, they 
weigh from seventy to one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, while the markings 
are similar in season. 

Our deer, after cleaning, was tied by 
the feet and slung over the shoulders, 
ach taking a turn at the burden. And 
that afternoon, the camp equipment was 
thrown into the wagon and we started 
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through the woods to Curry’s Camp, 
farther on. By dusk we had arrived at 
our destination, a low, rambling cabin, 
once the refuge of the murderer who was 
never apprehended. It was a most peace- 
ful spot. 

Noon the next day found us just in 
from an unsuccessful deer forage. Whid- 
den had come in greatly excited. 

“Bill, you ought to hev been with me,” 
he shot out. “I went to that swamp 
nawth of here to get some ducks for din- 
nah, When I shot at one, I must have 
shot right over a Pantheh’s head. I found 
myself looking him right in the eye, not 
ten feet away. As he turned to spring, he 
moved the grass. I started this old shot- 


gun! It suah drove him out!” 
V ITHOUT waiting for dinner, Todd 
and Whidden hurried back to the 


place. The trail of the animal indicated 
that he was a large specimen, and, in 
following him, the two found blood at 
intervals, telling only too plainly that 
Whidden’s shotgun had found its mark. 


The trail was lost, however, in dense 
foliage a mile farther, on. 
Returning, Todd noticed what he 


thought was a huge, brown bird, flying 
close to the grovnd. Closer observation 
revealed a running deer. Waiting for 
the deer to cross an open path, far in 
front, he at length had a shot at the fly- 
ing animal, but as the sun was shining 
brightly on his rifle sights, he passed it 
up, preferring to allow the deer to escape 
rather than wound it and then be unable 
to secure it. 

We were stretched around the campfire 
that night. It was a lazy picture, with 
each one ready for sleep. But Kirkland’s 
quick ear could not be detracted. 














Meat for camp. 


“Do you heah that?” he asked, turning 
to Whidden.” 


E listened. Came the stealthy step 
of a padded foot upon a dead 
palmetto fan. It was a panther circling 
camp in search of the deer he _ had 
scented. Whidden jumped up, quickly 
placing a bull’s-eye lantern on his head, 
endeavoring to “shine an eye.” The move 
(Continued on page 789) 








That 
Single- 
Handed 
Swordfish 


By 
Lawrence 


Mott 


’ IS writ somewhere—or so I have 
heard—that “a fool is born every 
minute!” There were times dur- 
ing the battle—whose description 

is hereinafter set forth—when I was firmly 
convinced that the particular minute that 
ushered me into this phase of our many 
existences amply proved the truth of the 
quotation ! 


Be it known unto my fellow anglers 
that the Marlin of the Southern Pacific 
coastal waters—-off California—he who is 
dubbed a “swordfish” by courtesy—and 
for the reason that he is armed with a 


long bill, or beak—is about as savage, un- 
controllable and ruthless a specimen of 
the genus fish as can be found in the seven 
I have angled in all of them, and 
I very respectfully doff my hat and speak 
in subdued tones of the Marlin, since my 
bringing to gaff, in an hour and fifty- 
seven minutes, of one in Catalina Island 
waters, last September—and on the regu- 
lation Tuna Club light tackle, handling 
my fishing craft alone—besides. For the 
benefit of the uninitiated I give herewith 
the light tackle specifications, as taken 
from The Tuna Club Rules: 


seas ! 


6 [ /GHT Tackle for Tuna, Swordfish 

and Marlin Swordfish Class—Rod 
to be of wood, consisting of a butt and 
tip, and to be not shorter than six feet 














dropped its buoy with a splash that dis- 
tinctly annoyed a flock of gulls. still 
sleepily roosting on an old barge nearby, 
and whisper-whisper’d out of harbor on 
the expanse of sea that was now as a 
mass of molten red and gold—gently heav- 
ing. The “Mable F” slipped softly along 
with a_ gentle crinkling of disturbed 
waters at her bows and a faint gurgling 
under her stern. The “teasers” that I 
have mentioned are flying fish that are 
fastened to light lines, one to port and the 
other on the starboard side—towing some 
20-30 feet in the wake, and_hookless. 








body of the line to hold it, and—as usual 
—I marvelled at the wond’rous artistry of 
the Creator. Lace-like fringes of fleece- 
cloud clung to the highest points of the 
Island, while the sun’s fast-powering rays 
brought every rock and pinnacle into al- 
most startling relief against the unfathom- 
able depth of the deep-blue skies, so crys- 
tal clear was the quiet morning air. 
Snowy against the dull greys and greens 
of the shore, clouds of guils winged along, 
skimming the surface after the schools 
of small bait—and, far above, I saw the 
pure white of a great Bald Headed eagle’s 
pate as he_ solemnly 
took note of the vari- 





over all. Butt to be not over 14 inches in 
length. Tip not to be less than 5 feet in 
length, and to weigh no more than 
6 ounces. Line not to 
exceed standard 
9-thread.” 

Light, indeed—is it 
not? 


* * * * 





This is a red-blooded he-man’s story of a single-handed 


swordfish—READ IT. 


ous activities below, 
and watched for an op- 
portunity to break his 
night’s fasting. 

I searched for a 


fight with a 








* 

"TINTING the last 

of the night clouds 
an entrancingly deli- 
cate pink and mauve, that in turn caused 
a rippleless sea to be as a wide expanse of 
opalescent sheening, the sun climbed over 
the rim of the great waters with a flare of 
pulsating heat. Ruggedly the hills of Cata- 
lina Island took distant shape, and a few 
wisps of faint blue smoke showed that— 
gravenly silent as the little city of Avalon 
seemed, by the edge of the charming half- 
moon bay—I was not the only “living 
thing” thereabouts. 

With fresh flying fish—as bait—nicely 
iced down, engine purring sweetly, “teas- 
ers” ready on their lines—and more of 
them anon—a fine big flying fish on the 
hook as lure, I let go my mooring, 


Their object is to attract the Marlin, 
whose curiosity is aroused—or so it is al- 
leged—by the sound of the propeller. Ac- 
cording to the Hoyle of Marlin hunting 
he is supposed to have a try for the “teas- 
ers,” first, then to drop back and take the 
bait that has the hook, and that trolls 
along some 75-100 feet astern. But friend 
Marlin does not always do the expected; 
not by a LONG shot! 


ITH the Vom Hofe reel set “free 
spool”—in order to be able to “feed” 
the bait to him as soon as he touched it, 
I stood in the cockpit, rod in the crook o’ 
my arm, putting just enough strain on the 


“fin,” as both the Mar- 
lin and the true sword- 
fish can very often be located by the fact 
that they lie quietly on the surface, their 
huge back fins, and part of their great 
tails awash and plainly visible in calm 
water at long distances. But nary a “fin” 
could I see. 
sé ABLE” and I whispered on past 
Lover’s Cove, and on down 

toward Pebbly Beach—a very favorite 
spot o’ mine, and one where I have hooked 
—and killed—many a lusty Marlin, but 
always with someone to do the angling 
on board. 

Still nothing. 

“Teasers” and bait swam enticingly, and 











had me’sel’ a cup o’ coffee from that verit- 
able friend o’ sportsmen, to wit: the ther- 
mos. ° 

Nothing close in shore, so I headed out 
into the channel. 

Ah-h-h-h! 

A familiar, marvelously beautiful, great 
purple shadow seemed to lift itself magic- 
ally from the velvet-blue depths and— 
presto!—friend Marlin nipped off my 
port “teaser,” scarcely creating a ripple in 
the so-doing. Incredible it is how these 
huge fish can come up close to the boat 
on a mirror-calm day, gain their objective 
and drop into the depths again so quietly 
that if one is not directly looking at the 
“teaser” during the operation it is missed 
entirely ! 

“Ha!” quoth I to me’sel’—“the fun is 
about to begin!” 


ITH motor thrown into neutral 
Mable coasted silently along, 
while I awaited the hoped-for light 


“twitch” that betokens the Marlin’s first 
—and very dainty—taking of the bait. 
But nothing happened! I peered over- 
side and there was friend Marlin, calmly 
taking the other “teaser”’—that I had for- 
got to haul in! 

“You son-of-a-gun!” Reeling in quick- 
ly I soon had the bait shining below, but 
he had gone and with him went Oppor- 
tunity No, 1! 


Another “teaser” rigged, Mable. and 
I set out upon further quest. For an hour 
we drew blank—and then came the 


“twitch” at the bait—no effort to get a 
“teaser” was made by this chap! I “fed” 
him line instantly, at the same time stop- 
ping the boat’s way. The line, that had 
been running swiftly from the reel, 
stopped. “Dropped it! Damn!” It be- 
gan to move again! And another pause. 
Another “Damn!” More running off of 
the line—and this time with that steadi- 
ness of purpose that nearly always be- 
tokens the bait having been swallowed.® I 
let him go a few yards more, then threw 
on the light drag and lifted my tip as 
sharply as I dared—light tackle will not 
stand any “rough stuff”! 


HERE was a barely appreciable hesi- 

tation—and out of the water he came, 
a wonderful picture of purple and gleam- 
ing silver in the now brilliant sunlight, 
shaking his beaked head savagely. Spray 
flew as myriad diamonds when he struck 
the water, and then he “lit out” for parts 
unknown, going like the wind. 

“Come on Mable—let’s get started!” I 
gave her a good bit o’ throttle and the 
fight was on! 

Rod in the socket of my belt, I clung 
to it with my left hand, steering and actu- 
ating the control levers with my right, 
while friend Marlin did the “high and 
lofty” six times, some 250 yards almost 
dead ahead. 

Fishing with light tackle, it is impos- 
sible to use any but thumb pressure at 
the beginning of a fight of this kind, as 
the fish gets so far away from the boat, 
and is going so fast, that the strain alone 
of being dragged through the water is al- 
most enough to part the line. Speeding 
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Mable up until she was “stepping her 
8 M. P. H..”, I crept up on him and gained 
some fifty yards. Then he began to jump 
in earnest — 7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17- 
18—almost as fast as they could be re- 
corded by the eye and counted in the 
brain! 

A sudden slack! 

Gone ? 

No! 





UT back he tore, directly at me, jump- 

ing as he came—19-20-21-22! I 
jammed the wheel hard a’port, gave Mable 
a wide throttle, and while the engine 
roared her around in het own length, I 
reeled as one possessed! He passed my 
stern, a purple streak, not more than 
thirty feet away, the slender line wheeee- 
ing through the water. I straightened out 
on his course and tore after him, 

Twenty-three -twenty - four-twenty-five - 
twenty-six jumps, and then a “sound.” 
Mable slid up until I had him at a 45° 
angle, with some 250 yards o’ line leading 
down into the unknown. By this time my 
left arm was feeling the strain, espe- 
cially the fingers of that hand, as the small 
diameter of the rod made it necessary to 
grip so hard that those devilishly uncom- 
fortable things, known as cramps, set in. 
Marlin an’ I took a breather! The sun 
was hot! Perspiration rolled into my 
eyes. My trouser’s belt was not as tight 
as it should have been for this kind of a 
“party,” and the darn things began to slip 
down over my hips! I tried to hitch ’em 
up, but Squire Marlin took that oppor- 
tunity to start for San Diego, some eighty 
miles away! J/able and I stood not upon 
the order of our going thitherward—too! 

Twenty-seven-twenty-eight-twenty-nine- 
thirty-thirty-one jumps, and a long slant 
to starb’rd. Comparative quiet, then, so 
I got within the 200-yard mark on the 
line. A sort o’ truce was declared, as I 
simply had to attend to my nether gar- 
ments—that were a near-lasso about my 
ankles by this time, and that effectively 
prevented my operating the foot clutch. 
I put the rod down, with practically all 
strain off—just enough left to keep it taut 
—and if ever a male hurriedly settled him- 
self comfortably in his “pants’—that male 
was I! And I managed to slap my hands 
about a bit to restore circulation. 

All serene! 

An hour and ten minutes had passed 
in this gay and giddy manner. The small 
o’ my back felt the pressure of the con- 
stant strain rather severely, but any dis- 
comfort was preferable to losing that fish! 

I carefully put on one drag, tightened 
a bit on the set-wheel and began to pump 
him very gingerly. 


E would have none o’ that! Up he 
came like a rocket—and ont—32-33-34 
jumps—and a “sound.” 

Another truce; but I noticed that he “let 
up” first! This was my cue to begin as 
effective an offensive as the tackle would 
stand. Hence I “pumped” again—and into 


the air he shot—35-36-37-38—but the last 
was not one of his tail-clear-of-the-water 
Rather was it a long skitter on 
Mable and I camped on his 


efforts. 
the surface. 
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trail, and this time I got the 200-yard 
mark well down on the reel, The con- 
founded cramps set in hard in my left 
digits, so that I could barely keep the 
rod from turning in them, and then—hor- 
rors multiplied a thousand fold—dead 
ahead lay a mass of floating kelp, yards 
across! Under it shot friend Marlin, and 
into it vanished the line! 

A pretty situation! A lovely mess, in- 
deed! Our kelp out here is so tough 
that it will stall a powerful motor, once 
wrapped round the shaft and propellor! 
I could feel the delicate line being sawed 
against the coarse fibres and my heart 
was almost literally in my mouth—or in 
my boots—dugno which—but_ t’warn’t 
where it b’longed—anyway! There was 
nothing for it but to push Mable half way 
in the mass, put the rod down, release all 
drags, pray hard to the Gods of Pisca- 
torial Good Fortune, and fall to work 
with a big knife. Over-side I leaned and 
fell to hacking and slashing, guiding the 
line clear as I did so—and I got it free, 
at last—the Marlin still on t’other end! 


Now I was perspiring! I could feel 
streams trickling down my spinal col- 
umn—but my trousers “stayed put,” and 
that was a mercy! 

After that, friend Marlin seemed to be- 
come imbued with the idea that he had 
shot his last bolt—played his last card, as 
it were. He made four more “slithers” 
on the surface and then took a deep 
“sound,” from which I carefully and ten- 
derly nursed him. 

“One hundred and fifty pounds,” quoth 
I to me’sel’, when I first saw his whole 
length below. Three times I got my hand 
on the copper wire leader, and three times 
he sidled off under the boat, necessitating 
quick work with the engine and at the 
helm. 


, 


T last he swung out wide, “surfaced” 
44 —the Mable slid alongside, and so 
completely had he fought himself to a 
finish that he did not even quiver when 
the gaff sank home behind the great gills. 
I had just strength enough left to pully- 
haully him on my stern, belay him there, 
mop up the blood ere the sun baked it on 
my light deck paint, and then I dropped 
into a cockpit chair—done! My hands 
were shaking as aspen leaves in a breeze 
from the one hour and fifty-seven minutes 
of ding-dong work. 

Weighed in he was 157 pounds—or one 
and one-third of a pound o’ fight for 
every minute! 

I had accomplished that which I had 
set out to do—and I cannot find any rec- 
ord of a Marlin having been killed on 
light tackle by an angler handling his own 
craft! Killed they have been—and oft’— 
on “light stuff,” but always by an angler 
whose craft was operated by one of 
the professional boatmen—most excellent 
men, all. 

I was fortunate in having “got away 
with it’—the chances being almost all 
against success. As a stunt it was worth 
while—once! But as a regular, every- 
day performance—I thank you! 

Never again! 
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By 
S. Omar 
Barker 


RAPPING is usually considered 
the poor relation of the big family 
of woodland sports—all right in 
its own way, “Y’onn’erstan,” but 
quite country-cousin-like when it gets in 
ours. And that’s all wrong, my friends, 
all wrong; or at least as incorrect as what 
the old maid told the census taker. Trap- 
ping is a delightful and thoroughly sports- 


manlike sport. At least coyote trapping is 
Briefly, here’s why: To be a_ sports- 
manlike game the animal must have a 


fair and square chance against the hunter, 
“ain't Well, when you have spent 
a painstaking hour smoothing and tickling 
and fanning a set to make sure of a catch, 
and it only takes your wily prospect, the 


it”? 








MEAT sets, buried meat sets, scent bait 
4 sets and trail sets are the various 
types I have used. Of these the buried 
meat and scent methods have proven the 
most effective. 

Coyotes are suspicious at once of meat 
in any quantity left in plain sight. Last 
winter I killed an old horse, skinned him 
and set half a dozen traps close in around 
the carcass. Although a light snow fell 
early in the night and covered everything 
perfectly, at least four coyotes had circled 

continuously about 





coyote, two and a half 
seconds by the wood 
ticks to give it the 
once over and then 


safely steal your bit 
[ bait, I'll 


COYOTES are almost 


the carcass without 
ever coming closer 
than thirty steps. It 
was at least four 
months later and sevy- 


os Seems —_ human in the whimsi- Prt" 

he has demonstrated : eral weeks after | had 
his fair and equal calities displayed in removed the traps 
chance for his life. ‘ that the first coyote 
He even has an ad choosing a route to ventured to come up 
vantage over the and fill his belly with 


hunted animal, for he 


can—and usual does 
—come around near 
your camp or home canny. 
and serenade you ‘ 


with a wild fandango 





travel and their knowl- 


edge of traps is un- 


horse meat. And this 
is their usual proce- 
dure with a carcass 
you have handled in 
any way. 

But the animal car- 








all night, just to keep 
you informed as to 
his ultra wisdom and the safety it has 
secured for him, and two of him sounds 
like an army of two or three hundred. 


N the second place a good sport should 

offer a few thrills in connection. Im- 
agine sliding out of the old bed-roll on a 
nice frosty morning to hit out on the trail 
of a two- or three-mile trap line, with a 
possible gray captive at each stop; im- 
agine seeing the almost ghostly form of a 
coyote make one last and successful leap 
for freedom, and then slip off like a shot 
through the pines as you come up; im- 
agine the interesting experience of trying 
day after day to outwit some particularly 
cunning old fellow who always spoils your 
sets and escapes, until you finally figure 


out a plan that fetches him; these things, 
brother, not to mention the exercise and 
a lot of others, hint at the thrills of 


coyote trapping. 

Down in New Mexico (or should I say 
up ?—we’re 7,000 feet and better in alti- 
tude) we trap coyotes for the fun of it 
as well as for the profit and the protection 
of the farmyard. And along with it all 
there comes a lot of interesting experi- 
ence and information, and it is of this, 
rather than of the fine points of commer- 
cial trapping, that I wish to speak here. 


cass has its value, for 
it attracts your pro- 
spective captives from long distances, and 
makes it profitable for you to make scent 
sets nearby. Traps set within a few feet 
of a dead pig caught nothing, but a set 
thirty steps away, where only a drop 
of prepared scent bait 
was used, caught three 
beauties in succession. 


OYOTES in this 

section of the coun- 
try frequently travel a 
more or definite 
route, say up one cafon 
to a certain trail, then 
across the ridge and 
down to a certain road, 
up it, etc., making a 
complete round every 
three or four days 
sometimes oftener. 
Knowing this _ habit, 
and watching for tracks 
in old trails, etc., one 
can often place his 
traps wisely, using 
buried meat or scent 
bait. Where the for- 
mer is used it should 
not be placed too close 
to the regular route, 
for, oddly enough, the 


less 


very occurrence of a new scent on the 
trail to which he is accustomed will 
make a coyote suspicious, and he will 
almost invariably avoid it entirely by 
going around it for several nights. Some- 
times he will never become sufficiently 
used to it to be caught. This is less 
true with good scent bait, since it, of 
course, is supposed to represent more 
or less accurately the scent of one of the 
animal’s own kindred. A drop or two of 
any standard or properly made home- 
made scent bait on a twig near a stump 
or rock along his accustomed route will 
nearly always bring his trotting pads to 
an investigating walk, stepping about as 
his nose directs until Friend Coyote is in 
the toils. Scent sets, as well as others, 
must of course be perfectly buried and 
camouflaged. 


YYOTES are often almost human in 

the whimsicalities displayed in choos- 
ing a route to travel. One day last au- 
tumn I noticed a track in the mud of an 
irrigation flume across a little cafon near 
the edge of a wheat field. Noting that 
he seemed to cross the flume every night, 
I began throwing dead chipmunks there 
for Mr. Coyote to eat; which he did faith- 
fully every night. Finally I set traps 
without any additional bait other than 
the usual chipmunks. It was, however, 
rather a poor set in the mud, with the 
result that my coyote walked out in the 
flume, stole the bait and then backed out 





Scolding will cause him to cringe. 
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again in safety. The next night I 
took the traps up, leaving obvious 
signs where they had been, but hid- 
ing them perfectly elsewhere in the 
flume. The next morning I had him. 
I recall another instance where mere 
trail trapping was successful. My 
brother had been dragging down 
piling from the hills and noted that 
each evening a coyote would follow 
the trail of the dragged log. He 
seemed to like the fresh turned-up 
soil to walk in. A trap entirely with- 
out bait carefully planted under the 
dry dirt in the log trail caught Mr. 
Coyote in short order. Often traps 
on each side of a log that crosses a 
used trail are effective, since a coyote 
usually jumps a log and is not likely 
to be on the lookout if no bait is 
used. 


LTHOUGH we have quite a lot 
of snow in this State, the 
weather rarely stays cold long 
enough to keep it light, so that our 
traps must be set in dry dirt or 
humus to prevent freezing up. I have 
always used paper or burlap to cover the 
jaws, covering the entire trap with dirt 
alone or dirt with whatever type of 
needles or leaves there are about. Oc- 
casionally a particularly wise coyote will 
uncover the paper and then repeat the 
performance night after night. A friend 
of mine who used to trap for the United 
States Biological Survey, once encoun- 
tered a case of that sort. An unusually 
large coyote would cqgrefully uncover the 
paper of his trap night after night and 
then calmly proceed to dig out the bit of 
buried bait and eat it. So one night 
my friend left the trap uncovered, with 
the same result, except that Friend 
Coyote was’ saved the trouble of uncov- 
ering it himself. A couple of nights like 
this and then another set was carefully 
made just a few feet down the hill from 
the uncovered trap and the old set was 
left as usual. His wily old friend kept 
his eye on the uncovered trap as expected 
and walked right into the new set. 
And so it goes—a game of wits well 
worth the playing. 


HE trapped coyote is an interesting 

study. Instead of wearing himself out 
and then sulling, he will usually gnaw his 
foot off under the trap and escape, if 
left more than one night in captivity, 
which, by the way, is not the humane, 
sportsmanlike thing to do. Often you are 
fooled if your coyote pulls up your stake 





Note the kindly expression on his face. 


and gets away, trap and all. Instead of 
traveling away as far as possible, he 
usually either circles about quite a bit 
and winds up near where he was caught, 
or else deliberately hides close by. I have 
circled for hours and hours in dry needles 
where tracks cannot be seen in a case of 
that sort, only to find finally that my 
prey was in hiding all the time, not twenty 
steps from the original set. Once in a 
while, if the escape is made when you are 
in sight or hearing, the fright will start 
him running, and you may have a hard 
time catching up. 


N odd fearlessness or disregard for 

the usually avoided signs of human 
habitation is noticeable in a_ trapped 
coyote. Last winter one escaped with a 
trap, and, after burrowing and scratching 
all about a neighbor’s haystacks, finally 
wound up on the neighbor’s front porch. 
There he.stayed, since no one was at 
home, until I found him! Another crawled 
under a chicken house and another into 
an old barn. Is it a temporary revival of 
the old dog instinct that causes them to 


do this? Certainly it is odd. But 
coyotes are very odd animals. 
The trapped animal generally tries 


wildly to escape when you first approach, 
and so, often, does the coyote; but in all 
his struggles he will never look you 
straight in the eye. A tap or two from a 
light switch will usually cow him so that 
you can come quite close without causing 
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him to move. Often one thus cowed 
can be handled and will make no 
effort to bite either man or dog. 
This is not, of course, true in a 
majority of cases. 

A shamefaced rather than a 
frightened expression is character- 
istic of this odd half-breed chicken 
thief and scavenger when he is 
caught and knows that the jig is up. 
His expression seems to plead guilty 
to thievery and ask, somewhat hope- 
lessly, for mercy. He is almost as 
susceptible, when trapped, to scold- 
ing as a dog. It is interesting to 
note how responsive a wild animal 
can be to the varying tones of voice. 
True, he does not respond readily 
to soothing tones, but his cringing 
increases very noticeably when you 
speak to him harshly. 


MAX’ trappers kill their catches 
with rather aimless and numer- 
ous blows. with a club about the 
head. Others prefer to shoot them 
with a small-caliber rifle or pistol. 
I have known a few who would rope 
their coyotes and choke them to death, 
and sometimes a _ trapper. uses his 
hands for the same purpose. I be- 
lieve that the quickest, most humane way, 
and the one that gets least blood in the 
animal’s fur is this: Take a rather heavy 
club some four to six feet long, raise it 
threateningly over the animal’s head. 
This almost invariably causes him to dodge 
or cringe so that his head turns to one side 
or the other practically on the ground. In 
this position a firm, but not necessarily 
heavy, blow just back of the ear causes 
instant, and therefore, practically painless 
death. Too much force in the blow causes 
excessive bleeding, which is likely to spoil 
the spot for another set and is also likely 
to soil the fur with blood. 

This is, of course, the nasty part of 
trapping as a sport. Every sportsman 
loves a dog, and so much like one is a 
trapped coyote that it is often disagreeable 
to kill him. But after all, being trapped 
and then killed is no more painful than 
being wounded and later killed, or per- 
haps never killed by a hunter, as often 
occurs in hunting deer, etc. So I see 
nothing unsportsmanlike about it. 

Of course the furs are valuable and 
there is a State bounty of $2 a scalp in 
New Mexico, but the game of matching 
wits with one of the wisest animals on 
four legs is in itself sport enough to make 
me always a lover of the game of trapping 
coyotes. 
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How to Keep Cool at Twenty Below 


By 
Talbot Bissell 


F you have ever broken trail through 
a foot of fluff, or mushed ahead of 
a dog team through going so heavy 
that ten miles is a big day’s work, or 
hauled a loaded toboggan over snow so 
full of frost that it would have dragged 
as easily in sand, you will know that it is 


not a joke, this problem of keeping cool 
on the winter trail. It is one of the most 
serious—perhaps the most serious—con- 
siderations that the traveler of the white 
trail has to face, for on proper dressing 
depends not alone comfort but, what is 
far more essential, health. It is an axiom 
of the Alaska mushers that the man who 
freezes is the one who travels too warm. 
In an article by an army officer published 
some years ago, in which he described a 
mid-winter trip across Alaska, he stated 
that his greatest worry was not to get 


overheated, and that he was obliged con- 
stantly to vary. his clothing to meet chang- 
ing temperatufes and conditions. But 
whether your winter pastimes are spent in 
Alaska or the more moderate climates of 
Maine and the Adirondacks, or any of the 
Northern wildernesses of the United 
States, the problem of proper dressing is 
equally important, though little understood, 
even by some who have already learned 
the charm of winter woods and the creak . 
of a snowshoe thong. Volumes have been 
written regarding equipment for camping 
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—even whole cook-books for those about 
to live a skillet-and-sheath-knife existence 
for the first time—but the problem of 
clothing, especially for winter, has been 
left to the imagination and the theory that 
it is an excellent place to wear out old 
clothing—a theory, by the way, that has 
cost the comfort of many a trip. 


OR is the imagination always a good 

guide, I recall one perfect winter’s 
day, clear and sparkling, with the mer- 
cury hovering around minus 15, when I 
played guide to two charming young ladies 
bent on viewing a distant pond. They ap- 
peared for the tramp garbed in innumer- 
able layers of sweaters, coats, mufflers and 
other odd bits of warmth. For was it not 
fifteen below, and was not that very cold 
—especially as one of them lived near the 
Mason and Dixon line? Also, was not the 
costume becoming? It was. But the 
snow-shoeing was not very good and the 
way lay over rough and hilly country, and 
before we had gone far. someone com- 
plained of being hot, and a sweater was 
left to decorate a tree until our return. 
Within a mile our route resembled a sort 
of woolly paper chase—sweaters, coats 
and mufflers abandoned in a despe.ate ef- 
fort at comfort. By the time we reached 
the pond both the fair voyagers were down 
to the clothes they should have started in, 
and they had learned a lesson in dressing 
for the winter trail. And by the winter 
trail, I mean walking; if one rides not 
even the kitchen stove would be amiss. 


O dress properly will, to some extent, 

depend on the individual. Some will 
of course develop more body heat from 
exercise than others; and some will have 
a more perfect skin action to resist cold. 
There is no hard-and-fast rule that can 
be set down in the matter of amount of 
clothing needed, but the kind of clothing 
is not an individual matter. The amount 
can best be determined by the test of 
perspiration, To perspire is bad and is 
a danger to be avoided, for it will quickly 
dampen, even imperceptibly, the clothing 
and cause a chill immediately one stops 
exercising. The safe plan is to travel 
cold—not cold in the sense of being un- 
comfortable, but in such a state that if 
one stops to think about it he will decide 
that he is cool rather than warm. It is 
a nice balance and sometimes a hard one 
to maintain, but it is the best guide in 
the matter that one can have. You may 
feel cold if you stop, but it will not be 
the chill of a sudden stoppage of perspira- 
tion and save, perhaps, for comfort, will 
have no ill effects. But to overdress, 
especially if one is camping in the open, 
can cause more discomfort than almost 
anything else. More than once I have 
hauled a loaded toboggan, with the mer- 
cury flirting with minus twenty, hatless 
and in shirtsleeves and wished that there 
was something else I could take off! So 
perhaps an outline of suitable clothing 
may not be without interest to the ever- 
increasing numbers who are yearly seek- 
ing the charm of snow-wrapped, frost- 
painted woods and finding in them a 
beauty and a magic they do not possess in 
summer. 


HE matter of underclothing is largely 
individual, Personally, I have never 
been able to wear wool with any degree 
of comfort, and it certainly is not ideal 
unless worn over cotton or linen. With 


proper outer clething there is no necessity 
for any change from ordinary garments 
underneath, or even from summer ones, 
and some absorbent material next the skin 
is preferable. 


But when it comes to outer 
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oe the requirements are far more tech- 
nical. 

Perhaps the feet are the most impor- 
tant, for no other part of the body is capa- 
ble of giving one so much discomfort. 
You cannot, within reason, overdress 
them, If one is to snowshoe—and snow- 
shoes are the key to the back country—the 
best footwear is the soft-tanned moose- 
hide moccasin, about eight inches high. 
Save for wet snows they are infinitely 
better than the shoe-pac type of moccasin 
made from stiff cowhide, being much 
lighter and warmer.- In really wet snow 
both yield place to the rubber bottomed 
shoe-pac. The “mukluk” of Alaska, with 
a bottom of walrus hide and a top of rein- 
deer skin tanned with the hair on is prob- 
ably superior to any other type of foot- 
gear for snow work, but they are so diffi- 
cult to obtain in the States that they need 
not be seriously considered here. The 
same is true of the Esquimo seal boots. 
The boot shape is a disadvantage, but the 
material is light, soft, absolutely water- 
proof, and it remains only for someone 
to import them, made as a moccasin rather 
than as a boot, to give us a foot covering 
far better than anything now on the 
market. 


NDER whatever shoe one selects 

comes many layers of socks—as many 
as one’s vanity and imagination will per- 
mit—for a snowshoe, with its binding 
straps, is not a warm thing to walk on, 
and the frost-charged snow will quickly 
draw heat from the foot unless well in- 
sulated. There is no point to having as 
many layers of socks around one’s legs as 
on his feet, for they only’add weight and 
bulk where they are not needed for 
warmth. It is to be hoped that some 
imaginative maker of sporting goods will 
sometime market some heavy knit feet, 
ankle height, to use for extra warmth 
on the foot itself. I have had some made 
and they are a great improvement over 
the bulk resulting from several layers of 
heavy knit socks about one’s ankles. But 
at least three pairs of socks, or their 
equivalent, will not be too much to wear, 
and in extreme weather even four or five 
pairs may be needed. They are also com- 
fortable for padding one’s feet against the 
rub of the snowshoe binding as well as 
for warmth. One of the best outer socks 
I have ever seen was an Alaska army is- 
sue affair knit from Manilla rope—a soft, 
twisted, bag-string kind of rope about as 
thick as a small lead pencil. This rope 
sock had the peculiar property of absorb- 
ing the moisture that condensed against 
the moccasin, for one’s feet always per- 
spire a little, and the moisture, condensing 
against the cold moccasin, will in time 
make one’s socks damp. 


AS for breeches—and this discussion of 
clothing is as applicable to women as 
to men—they should be three things: 
warm, wind-proof, smooth enough so that 
snow will not cling to them, Avoid rough, 
woolly materials and especially loosely 
woven ones. Breeches should be chosen 
with care, for they are all the covering 
for the leg that one has, while the body 
covering can be added to if necessary. 
Overcoat weight Melton is perhaps as 
near an ideal fabric as one can get. Ina 
windy country, such as the barren 
grounds, it may be desirable to wear over 
them a pair of closely woven canvas 
trousers, but where there are no undue 
winds to be encountered heavy Melton will 
be sufficient for anything down to seventy 
below—and only a fool goes on the trail 
when it is more than minus sixty. Also, 
snow will not stick to Melton to any great 





extent, If one wishes to make some sort 
of legging connection between breeches 
and moccasins the spiral puttee will be 
found excellent, being warm and very 
waterproof and shedding snow very 
nicely, 

The basis of the body covering will 
naturally be the flannel shirt, for no 
woods costume is either sentimentally or 
practically complete with anything else. 
Next in importance is the extreme out- 
side garment, and here one can go sadly 
amiss for many are the pitfalls that en- 
terprising manufacturers have laid for 
the unwary, and the comfort of a trip can 
be seriously marred by an unwise se- 
lection. 


ULK is to be avoided always, and 

that puts the mackinaw coat out of 
the things to be considered. Sporty they 
undoubtedly are, and good to look upon, 
and they have their place. But it is 
not for forest cruising in winter, nor 
for any other sport requiring exercise 
and freedom of movement—not at least 
if one is looking for real comfort. But 
mackinaw cloth is one of the best ever 
developed for snow wear, and when made 
into a shirt it becomes a thing of joy. 
Most of the makers of mackinaws put 
out shirts of various kinds—most of them 
merely close-fitting jackets with all the 
warmth of the coat but with hardly half 
as much weight and bulk wasted in 
pockets, overlaps and useless length. I 
think a stag shirt, made like a flannel shirt 
save that the bottom is finished square 
and worn like a sweater, is preferable in 
many ways to a coat type of shirt, but 
most makers put it out only in hideous 
colors and in light-weight cloth. This 
shirt is not open all the way down and 
therefore leaves no gaps at the waist line 
to admit snow and leaves the front smooth 
and less liable to catch in underbrush. It 
is to be hoped that eventually some maker 
will develop such a shirt to its potential 
possibilities, adding a large game pocket 
at the back wherein one may carry lunches 
or other bulky objects in comfort. 


But the short, jacket-type of shirt is 
made in many styles and colors—one 
especially having a wealth of useful 
pockets, including a large one in the back, 
which is almost as handy as a knapsack— 
and will be found very satisfactory. This 
garment is ordinarily made too loose at 
the bottom and should have a tape, draw- 
string or elastic fitted to the hem in the 
back and adjusted so that the bottom will 
fit tight around the hips when buttoned. 
This will exclude wind and snow and will 
be found much less bulky and in the way 
than a loose-fitting shirt. Some years ago 
there was a shirt on the market called a 
Pontiac shirt, made to be worn like a 
sweater. It was a knit material, but with 
a fulled nap resembling soft felt and a 
most excellent bit of winter clothing— 
soft, warm, shower- and snow-proof, com- 
fortable and very cheap, but they seem to 
be unobtainable at present. It is a pity 
for they were as handy for summer camp- 
ing as for winter and much better than a 
sweater for any sort of woods wear. 


LF one is exercising and the temperature 
is not too low it will probably not be 
necessary to add anything to the above 
covering for the body, but with a wind- 
proof outer garment of mackinaw or sim- 
ilar cloth a sweater worn underneath be- 
comes a thing of wonderful warmth and 
should be used for all changes needed to 
meet varying temperatures. One—two at- 
the most—will be found sufficient for any 
ordinary weather, for it is better to start 











on a tramp cold rather than to get too 
warm later. In the extreme North a drill 
parka, with fur-rimmed hood, may be 
needed as an over-all covering to keep off 
wind, but is hardly needed within the 
bounds of the United States or lower 
Canada. The leather coats worn so much 
now, while undoubtedly attractive, are far 
from satisfactory for the woods in winter. 
They are warm in that they are wind- 
proof, but in wet snow or on a day warm 
enough to cause snow to melt on the 
clothing, they soak up water like blotting 
paper and become unbelievably clammy. 
Gloves should be left at home. One’s 
fingers should be like the little sausages 
“That snuggle up together 

Through the chilly winter weather.” 


ND that means mittens. 
there 
is difficult. 
horsehide, 
lamb’s wool, 


Here again 
is a wide variety and selection 
Perhaps the leather mitten— 
not suede—with a lining of 
is the warmest except the 
huge fur mittens of the far North, and 
the latter always seemed unnecessarily 
bulky. An ordinary lumberman’s yarn 
mitten, or the heavier “buff” mitten, is 
warm enough for any ordinary use, unless 
one’s hands are especially sensitive, and 
they have the merit of drying out readily 
if wet—an advantage the leather mitten 
lacks. Yarn mittens with a pair of leather 
ones over them make an excellent rig, as 
the outer ones can be left off in mild 
weather and they can be dried separately. 

The choice of head covering is a wide 
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one. Save in a wind the helmet type of 
cap will be found too warm, and the same 
is much more true of fur headgear. You 
will be more comfortable if you leave it 
at home. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
compromise is the so-called skating cap— 
a close-fitting, knit cap that covers head 
and ears without useless bulk and weight 
and at the same time gives a certain 
amount of ventilation to the head, which 
a fur cap does not. If made large enough 
it can be pulled down to protect the ex- 
posed side of one’s face in a wind, and 
for all purposes is perhaps the best one 
can find. Women seem to like mufflers, 
and so far as their vanity plays a part we 
may forgive them. Frankly, I can see 
little point to them. If one needs covering 
for one’s throat—which he shouldn’t, ex- 
cept possibly in a driving snowstorm, and 
then it is seldom cold—it would be better 
to have just a short muffler that would 
reach once around the neck and fastened 
with hooks or buttons. No one can pos- 
sibly consider the tails of a muffler useful, 
so why carry them? In considering any 
article of clothing one should not lose 
sight of the fact that it has literally to 
be packed on his back, and it is as sense- 
less to add an ounce of useless weight as 
it would be to put a brick in his packsack. 
Until he tries it a man will never realize 
how much weight he can pare off his 
clothing without lessening its usefulness! 


GIVEN proper clothing, proper com- 
rades, and a love for the open and 


‘may take his fancy, 
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waste places and you will find no sport 
in the world more soul-satisfying than 
can be found in the woods when they are 
wrapped in snow. They are not cluttered 
up with “trippers,” the campsites may be 
covered with tin cans and refuse, but 
these are buried and forgotten, and the 
woods take on a wildness and primitive- 
ness that they lack at other seasons. Over- 
night from New York and you are in a 
wilderness as untracked as when the In- 
dian roamed it, and to know the snow is 
to find it friendly. There is a thrill in 
the white silence, the purple shadows, the 
rose-colored peaks at sunset, that one can 
never get anywhere else—the sort of thing 
that gets into ohe’s blood and sends it 
drumming through his veins in the sheer 
joy of being alive. You may not find it 
where winter sports are commercialized 
and pictured in the Sunday supplements, 
but you will find it in the open, away from 
the beaten track. With a toboggan loaded 
with food and blankets and a tent one can 
spend days on end cruising through a 
veritable fairyland, making camp under 
sunsets far more brilliant than any sum- 
mer can offer. And he can do it in per- 
fect comfort. Or if he wants to be less 
strenuous he can find a comfortable place 
to stay and use that as a base for miles 
of exploring on snow shoes, or coasting or 
skating or skiing or anything else that 
If he tries it once he 
will go again, for the lure of the winter 
woods pulls strong with all lovers of the 
outdoors. 
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OR years an interested reader but 
F never a contributor to the fund of 

learning, that reaches so many 

sportsmen and lovers of the wild 
places, in your widely-read magazine, | 
would, I suppose, better say a word in 
my own behalf, as having a right to add 
to such literature, trusting that some 
things may be new to some people. 

If there be a reason for every happen- 
ing, then Brook Trout was the reason 
why I was born in the little town of 
Marquette, on the shores of Lake Su- 
perior, at the close of the Civil War, as 
my sport-loving father had some years 
before been lured to this Back of the 
Beyond by the wonderful tales of the 
wonderful brook trout fishing to be had 
in the waters of the Lake Superior coun- 
try. 

The journeying to this far-off land must 
have been a real adventure in the early 
fifties, approximating the trekking of old 
Pierre Marquette himself. As for rail- 
roads, there were none north of Chicago, 
and boats were few and far between, 
only to the portage of the Sault St. 
Marie River, now the Soo Canal, from 
there on in small boats. 


By 
Arthur > 

C. 

Ely 


HE trout fishing was all he had been 

led to believe, almost unbelievable 
now, as I look back on my childhood 
remembrance of it; and, moreover, on my 
father’s first visit the Indians had shown 
him the vast deposits of iron ore that 
lay back from the Lake about fourteen 
miles; the development of and _ small 
ore shipments of these mines made the 
little village of Marquette, being a natural 
harbor of superlative beauty. 

We and the other children of the town 
in that wilderness, from association of 
our Indian playmates, were precocious 
in the ways of the woods and the wild 
things at a very early age, going to our 
little school in winter, much of the time, 
on snow-shoes, and trapping small fur 


being our winter occupations. Our holiday 
summers were spent camping along 
the curving bay from the town. As we 
had no guns, sling shots and bows and 
arrows enabled us to live handsomely 
off the country, populated at that time 
with wild pigeons, ruffed grouse, rabbit, 
etc.; all were easy marks. 


OT until I was about twelve years 

old did we come into possession of a 
gun that was a usable article; some of 
my brother sportsmen may have owned 
another similar, but I have only seen the 
one, a double-barreled, 14-gauge French 
breech-loader with pin-fire brass shells. 
The pin stood upright in little grooves in 
the breech on which the hammer fell with 
reliable explosiye action, then you broke 
the gun by drawing back a ten-inch lever 
that constituted the fore-end. 

Salt licks need not here be condemned, 
nor carped upon, for in those days it was 
the mode and the proper way to get deer 
meat, and, moreover, the more convenient 
they could be made by luring the salt- 
hungry animals to almost a man’s back- 
yard, anyone who could do that was 
looked up to as being extra high in hunt- 
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ing qualities and having put something 
over his neighbors by his ultra skill; and 
it was no real uncommon thing, where 
the big woods came into the town, to 
actually shoot deer from the rear of a 
dwelling out of the window. 

Having put in this foreword solely to 
show that we children were not severely 
to blame in following the methods of our 
elders in getting our game, and every boy 
looked forward to the day when he could 
claim to have killed his first deer. My 
own big chance came with the advent of 
our fine French Fusil 


HERE had come and attached him- 

self to our family, when I was but a 
very small boy, a fine middle-aged colored 
man, an escaped slave, getting to the 
North, after making his getaway through 
the great Virginia Dismal Swamp. He 
probably thought he had_ reached 
“Farthest North” when he struck up and 
settled down with us. 

Sampson Nall was the name of my 
boyhood colored friend. He was the 
only one of his race we had ever seen. 
He brought with him not the plantation 
dialect, nor the frivolity of the slave- 
race, but rather the dignity and stoicism 
of the Indian, endearing himself to the 
hearts of all our little community, and 
becoming quite the oracle of the town 
in everything pertaining to sport, as he 
himself was a woodsman and hunter 
without a peer; a giant in strength and 
personal bravery; and I may be excused 
just here for relating one of the many 
incidents that happened concerning him 
that occurs to me now. 

Our place of a few acres was located 
at the edge of the town and extended 
from back in the forest to the shore of 


the Bay of Marquette, including a brook 
trout stream and considerable of the 
natural brush of forest and was the 


home at all times of many wild pets our 
Indian friends bestowed upon us, such 
as fawns, foxes and bear cubs. 


NE goodly-sized cub that was tethered 

under some white pines had grown, 
without our paying much attention to the 
fact, from a baby into a big, playful he 
bear estate of maybe two hundred pounds, 
but still a rollicking good fellow, always 
ready for a game of fun, until one day 
my brother shot a wild pigeon out of 
tree that fell just outside of his cublet’s 
reach, and he was frantically interested in 
the fluttering bird, and his temper prob- 
ably rising at his futile endeavors to 
aw the pigeon into reach of his slob- 
ering mouth made him, no doubt, awfully 
peevish, but amused us _ greatly, and 
with an angry snarl, he made a dash, 
exerting, for the first time, his as yet 
untried strength, and broke his collar. 


instead of fooling 

around after he had achieved his 
pigeon, he leaped over the fence and 
straight down the street into the town, a 
frightened and ugly sure-enough he bear. 
We tore after him just in time to see him 
knock down and bite a small kid, and 
kept on, now crazy and dangerous to 
dash headlong into the open door of the 
First and Last Chance Saloon, taking a 
goodly nip out of the gentlemanly bar- 
keeper, who promptly countered on 
bruin’s tender nose with his ever-ready 
bung starter; even the lumber-jacks just 
off for a spring drive never wrecked a 
perfectly good saloon so completely as 
did that little 200 Ibs. of pet bear, whose 
last offensive was to grab at a drunken 
sailor asleep at a table by an open window 
with such impetus that they went out 
through the window down into a small 


O our dismay, 
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high board 
mad as a bear could be. 


areaway surrounded by a 
fence, wildly 


UR hero Nall, strolling homeward, 

had observed the excited crowd and 
had glimpsed the bear; realizing it was 
our family affair, as it were, he stopped 
only to grab a keen butcher knife out 
of a shop next door, and hustled him- 
self right on through that same open 
saloon window in that pit of a place and 
whipped and killed that crazy bear in a 
fine upstanding fight with his two hands. 
He was the man of the hour that day, 
and thoughtful men, after that little ex- 
hibition, never cared to arouse his fight- 
ing blood by alluding to him as a nigger, 
which was the one epithet that was be- 
yond the pale with him. 

To get on again with the chase of the 
deer, my first one was at our family Salt 
Lick, a velvet-stubbed yearling killed in 
June, with the French gun and buckshot; 
game-wardens please omit the date of 
the shooting, but we had no open season 
in those days nor limit as to the number 
or sex, 


TOW, for the last twenty years or so 
4% having become an enthusiastic game 
conservationist, it is kind of hard to 
realize that such methods obtained in my 
early boyhood. However, Salt Lick kill- 
ing was not the worst abuse against 
decent regard for sport; because sports- 
men, God save the word, early picked up 
another Indian trick, “Jacking,” or hunt- 
ing with a light on the water courses, 
small lakes and sluggish streams, being 
filled with succulent grasses and lush 
lilies, which the deer used pretty much 
all night long as their feed ground in 
summer, in fact until early autumn. 

While the Indian used only pitch pine 
wood flares for the purpose, the inventive 
white soon had tin boxes with kerosene 
lamps inside, backed by a reflector which 
gave a real illumination of everything 
within about forty yards in a whole half 
circle; quietly paddling most any feed- 
ing waters through the night one could 
see upward of twenty-five deer of a 
night. It was a distinct step upward in 
the art of deer hunting to be able to get 
them at night, and we boys took to this 
kind of outrageous game destruction like 
ducks to water; although I will say this 
for it yet: that there was a wonderful 
and mystifying excitement in slipping 
along without even a sound through the 
quiet dark, the most familiar of objects 
taking on terrifying transformations and 
grotesque shapes under the light rays 
and the night filled with the various 
small noises of all the prowling animals 
that did their own hunting after dark. 
All that made the forest their home, 
sooner or later, showed up in our jack- 
light rays, sometimes all in one eventful 
evening. 


NE September night I remember a 

few gray timber wolves, the scourge 
then, as now, of all deer, came galloping 
along hot on the trail of a fine old buck 
that took to water. Just in front of my 
canoe these grey ghosts, with lolling 
tongues, stopped on the shore to be met 
with two barrels of buckshot before they 
could turn back, and for once those devils 
got their just deserts. 

Speaking of that September brings us 
back to the title of these reminiscences, 
for it was the very next year, and we 
were grown-up boys by that time, that 
the Legislature of Lower Michigan ap- 
plied their few and eccentric game laws 
to our Upper Peninsula, the Lake Superior 
countrv, making the legal killing of deer 
as at September first; there were no other 





restrictions, everything went; amongst 
other methods not as yet mentioned were 
pits with sharpened stakes in the deer 
trails, set guns and “Deer Fences,” not 
all Indian doings by any means, as by that 
year the ubiquitous Pat and market hunt- 
er were abroad in the land in great num- 
bers. 


HILE we few who took the law 

seriously curbed our spirits till the 
open season, we were at a disadvantage 
to find that as early in the year as 
September there were comparatively few 
of our myriads of deer left in their local 
haunts; that the deer at the first cold 
stormy weather, usually to be had late in 
August, began to work away from Lake 
Superior, and it came to be known that 
there were thousands of small thread- 
like trails, each carrying a few deer on 
their southward journey to the open big 
timber and warmer district back of Green 
Bay in the Menominee country of Wis- 
consin. 

These small trails kept ever merging 
together as they progressed southward 
into larger and still larger trails, until 
they become real trunk lines of trails, 
broad and half leg deep in soft ground 
all trending at a small angle to the same 
wintering ground, to be traversed again 
early the next spring, as the does dropped 
their fawns in the brush country by the 
sig Lake. 


ACKWARD and_= forward practi- 
cally all the deer traveled yearly, es- 
caping the deeper snows and the wolves 
in the Lake Country at the approach of 
winter, to return to enjoy the better sum- 
mer climate and feeding early in the 
spring. Straight and unerringly did they 
follow the migration trails as do ducks 
go south in the air, even the little fawns, 
deprived ofttimes of their mothers by 
the scandalous meat hunters, sturdily took 
the right trails when the time came for 
moving in the fall. 

Cannot you see where at last the deer 
market hunters and the _hide-killing 
Indians came into their own, even as the 
buffalo hunters of other days? Scaffolds 
built at convenient points on any main 
migrating trail provided many sure killing 
shots every day: traps and pits in the 
trails took their nightly toll, and the 
great deer fence I saw. when cruising for 
timber in the year 1880 on the Paint 
River, was only one of many such built 
by some “Menonimee Country” Indians, 
together with some white hunters. This 
particular fence was twenty-seven miles 
long, formed by lopping and slashing of 
the small timber and brush so as to mere- 
ly cut the trunk line trails in that vicinity, 
at but a very gentle angle, not enough to 
make the deer jump over, but just 
enough to lead them along in their own 
voluntary direction. Such was called a 
“Deer Fence.” 


CAFFOLDS were built along this in 

the trees some fifteen feet above the 
ground at the intersection of every main 
trail with the fence, and the slaughter 
was shameful, as high as one hundred 
deer a day being killed on this one fence 
alone. 

Along about this time railroads were 
building into all this new territory from 
many dirctions; demanded by the grow- 
ing tonnage of iron ore being shipped, 
and the incidental operations of logging 
this great new pine belt in upper Wis- 
consin and Michigan; also many hundreds 
of homesteaders were settling in the 
woods. 

All these progressive industries made 
this hitherto wilderness of easy access, 











and also created a broad market for the 
‘market hunters’ spoils, who now came 
in every year in increasing numbers, until 
in the years 1878 to 1882 the American 
Express Company’s records showed that 
there were from eighty-five to one 
hundred and fifteen thousand deer car- 
casses handled yearly by them. When 
one thinks of the quantities of deer 
yearly destroyed by wolves in those days, 
the numbers that died in the woods un- 
found, wounded by indifferent hunters, 
and the by no means small number killed 
by settlers and campers of all sorts for 
direct consumption, the full destruction 
of the deer in the eighties was an ap- 
palling total. 


ET, in spite of this calamitous slaugh- 

ter, the lawmakers of Michigan 
concerned themselves not at all in im- 
proving this state of affairs in the Upper 
Peninsula; the market hunters’ interests 
were by then too strongly in favor of 
getting all the deer while the getting was 
good. 

We, who tried to have a few good laws 
passed and really enforced, were pitifully 
in the minority, and for the next follow- 
ing several years the plundering of our 
forests of this fine game animal kept on 
apace; for the reason, the hosts of deer, 
although much decreased, true to in- 
stinct, blindly followed the old migration 
trails backward and forward year after 
vear, 


HEN now by this time the mining 

of iron ore along the border of 
upper Michigan and Wisconsin grew to 
huge proportions, the mines strung along 
more than fifty miles through the forests, 
each one with its village and employing 
hundreds of miners, mostly new immi- 
grants of the ignorant Slav races, brought 
an entirely new element into the business 
of hunting deer. 

At home these several kinds of people 
never had owned guns, nor had the op- 
portunity of acquiring skill in the pur- 
suit of game of any kind, but on arriving 
in this, their newly adopted country, 
quickly acquired the hunting fever, and 
grasped this new freedom of action with 
avidity. 

That most efficient and reliable of rifles, 
the Winchester Repeating 44-49, was the 
gun of the day, reasonable in price and 
an abundance of cheap ammunition for 
same. 

It behooved every man-jack of the new 
population, along about the time of the 
opening of the deer season, to apply for 
a hunting license, and at this time the 
migrated deer were all down, scattered 
broadcast through all this forest country, 
round about the new mining towns, and 
the annual slaughter would begin, facili- 
tated by every known trick, mostly illegal, 
of course, for by now there were some 
fairly good laws, applicable in both States, 
but not enforce “d to any extent, even if 
understood by these mining nimrods, and, 
of course, they were not. 


HE system of issuing licenses to this 

ignorant mob was the basic fault; as 
some of us maintained, there should have 
been some sort of a simple examination 
and demonstration before a_ properly 
commissioned person, that the licensee 
was able not only to understand the gun 
he was to use, but have some slight idea 
at least of the game he was going after, 
because the tragic list of dead and 
wounded amongst those so-called hunters, 
by their own ignorant carelessness, 
proved from the beginning to be a real 
danger to all sorts of people whose busi- 


farly Days Migration of Deer 


ness or pleasure caused them to be in 
the woods. 

The class of miner-hunters [ am re- 
ferring to had not much time away from 
work, Saturdays to Monday with an oc- 
casional holiday was about all that they 
could give to obtaining their winter sup- 
ply of meat, and every moment counted 


largely to the excited, anxious hunter; 
consequently they scrambled through 
the woods from the first day of 


the season, believing that everything that 
moved in the woods must be game to be 
shot at, without any further investigation 
on the hunter’s part of what was behind 
the bush outing a small noise or move- 
ment, 


T might be his hunting partner, or a 

stranger, or a domestic animal or most 
anything, but because it was in the woods 
it must surely be a deer. 

Consequently the first days of the open 
season saw hundreds of accidental 
woundings and deaths, and at that, only 
about a third of these accidents got re- 
ported, and the hunters became the 
hunted by one another; until within the 
last few years, courts decreed it the crime 
of manslaughter to accidentally kill an- 
other in the woods, were there any pre- 
cautions taken whatever by the hunters. 

While most all the accidents were just 
pitiful tragedies, some that came under 
my personal notice had such gruesome 
humorous qualities that I should like to 
tell a few, just to show how absurd the 
conditions were, and why these green 
citizens should not be allowed the full 
hunting privilege that a dollar a year 
resident hunting license confers on the 
grantee. 

I was doing some iron ore examinations 
around near Eagle Lake, close by the 
town of Iron Mountain, which was about 
the center of this homicidal hunting belt, 
when the season opened one year, and my 
work being not quite finished, I promptly 
moved my camp back into town, to wait 
for the first cycle of accidental shootings 
to pass off. 


OW, as I look back on it, I believe a 

man almost stood as good a show of 
getting off scot free in ““No Man’s Land” 
as he did prowling around in the woods 
on business in the first days of the open 
season around that locality; with maybe 
five hundred rifles in the hands of as 
many ignorant, non-English-speaking 
foreigners, scattered around through each 
township, it was the “Zero Hour” for any 
one caught out in the woods on peaceful 


pursuits. 
The next morning, after the opening 
great day, the casualties began arriving 


in the town, where I was taking shelter; 
and amongst the earliest, by a home- 
steader’s team, came a dead man with the 
whole top of his head blown off. 


HE story told by his partner, for it 
was he that had shot him, was like 


this, translated from the Polish language: 

“That he and his partner were buddies 
together on a drill hole in the Chapin 
Mine and that they had gone at noon 
yesterday, to make a camp over Sunday, 
and get some deer; that on arriving at a 
good place to camp he had left his partner 
to fix up the camp while he went off to 
look for'a good place to hunt; thatshe 
was returning at pretty near dark, when 
he saw the tent up and heard a noise a 
little way off by some tamarack tree, he 
soon saw something digging at the 
root of the tree and while I watch him 
close, I see him damn big bear, drinking 
by side of tree in hole; and see his head 
raise up slow then I bang quick and he 
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roll right over; that old fur cap on my 
partner's head he fool me bad.” 


GAIN in a few days came in by a 

lumber company’s tote team, two 
badly wounded partners, found by an- 
other hunter and carried out to the tote 
road after which he got the team to take 
them in to the mine hospital in Iron 
Mountain. 

This real hunter, who was camped close 
by the swamp meadow where the shooting 
occurred, told me the story, about like 
this: That he had just gotten back to his 
own camp when he heard two shots al- 
most together but from different points 
in the meadow, and directly afterward, 
some loud shouting; and thinking that 
some fool kind of accident had happened, 
went back there to investigate. He 
located almost at once the two victims, 
for this time it was a double-header, and 
got some kind of account of the shooting 
from them, before collapsing from their 
wounds, 

It seemed they had been out all 
day, and on their way to camp had 
stumbled on this tamarack swamp, well 
cut up with deer trails; one had decided 
to climb up a small green tree cut in 
center and watch, while the other decided 
to skirt around the swamp “Still Hunt- 
ing,” till he got back to the place where 
they were, when he would call and they 
would go on to camp together. 


ELL, the walking hunter made his 

round and struck the swamp again, 
but not at the point of separation of the 
two, and while he was studying the situa- 
tion peering from behind some brush on 
the edge, he noted with much satisfaction 
a large bear on his hunkers, in a tree 
out in the middle of the meadow, and by 
stepping along a few feet farther he 
could get a fine shot, which he proceeded 
to do. He was not alone, however, in 
his discoveries, for the up-the-tree partner, 
keeping a vigilant eye on the whole cir- 
cuit of the wood and brush around the 
edge, had immediately spotted the tell- 
tale brush moving in a suspicious man- 
ner and was perfectly confident that it but 
screened a fine big deer, when he heard 
the gentle breaking of some small sticks, 
and only waited long enough for his 
deer to stand still; little he knew that 
when his deer did stand _ still, there 
would be drawn a fine bead on himself, 
taken for a grown bear; so at about one 
hundred and twenty-five yards they shot 
almost together at each other and each in 
his way had “Rung the Bell.” The bear 
was shot in the back of the right 
shoulder blade, tumbling him out neatly; 
and the deer was shot high up in the 
paunch; the bear was a cripple for life 
and the deer died in the hospital that 
night. These were two huskies not long 
from Finland. 


GAIN, one morning came in a home- 
steader making a bitter complaint for 
arrest of a litthe Swede fellow who had 
been night head-light hunting, pacing 
quietly along a woods road, in which the 
homesteader had built his cabin; and the 
Swede diligently flashing his light for 
shining eyes, had glimpsed a pair present- 
ly in the woods, and immediately fired a 
load of buckshot right through the door 
of the homesteader’s little home, nar- 
rowly missing a family of children; this 
deer’s eyes were the light shining through 
two small knotholes in the cabin door. 
Still one other night hunter, out for 
anything that would shine, had the good 
luck to see only a little way from the 
Vulcan Mine Settlement, two stately pair 
(Continued on page 790) 








The Gray Stag of Bowman’s Bank 


By 
Archibald 
Rutledge 


HIS title sounds as if a story is to 
follow; and I suppose this narra- 
tive might be dignified by calling 
it a story. But distinctly it is not 
fiction. It is just a matter-of-fact account 
of a rather unusual deer-hunt that I was 
fortunate enough to enjoy during the 
Christmas season of 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding it were somewhat ro- 
mantic, perhaps; and there was a coin- 
cidence involved that seldom occurs, even 
in the big woods, where almost anything 
unexpected is likely to happen. 

The time was the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber, and the place the pinelands near the 
mouth of the Santee. I had been at home 
on the plantation for a week and had had 
some successful hunting, but most of my 
time had been spent in fighting a far- 
reaching forest fire that threatened de- 
struction to everything inflammable in the 
great coastal plain of Carolina. I know 
for a fact that this fire burned over a ter- 
ritory forty miles deep by more than a 
hundred miles long. Of course, here and 
there it was cut off; but for the most part 
it made a clean sweep. The wild life of 
the countryside suffered less in this con- 
flagration than might have been expected ; 
and more than once I saw deer which 
seemed not in the least dismayed by the 
roaring flames near them. Finally the fire 
passed us, and then I took to the woods as 
usual with my gun. 


N several successive trips I hunted 

deer near a place called Bowman’s 
Bank, a wild and solitary stretch of 
swampy country about four miles from 
home. In the old sandy road that dipped 
down from the wild pinelands, I had seen 
a track that showed the maker to be a 
stag worth following. It was, indeed, I 
suspected, the track of a very old friend 
of mine—one who on a certain occasion 
had played me a kind of a mean trick. 
He got the thing off in the manner I now 
describe. 


ARLY one October morning, two years 

before this, a party of us had been 
hunting near Bowman’s Bank. In the big 
main road we had come upon a track so 
large and so fresh that we had decided 
to let the hounds take it; but before we 
slipped them from the leash, four of us 
tiptoed a half mile through the dewy 
morning woods and took up the well- 
known stands at the head of the bank. 
Within a few minutes we heard the dogs 
open as they were loosed, and they lost 
no time in coming our way. From the 
manner in which they kept bearing hard 
toward the left, I felt sure that the buck 
would come out to me, The hounds 
surely were bringing glad tidings in my 
direction. They clamored through the 
deep bay-thicket ahead of me; they were 
so close that I saw them. But no deer 
appeared. He must have dodged, thought 
I, and I listened for the gun of one of 
my partners. Suddenly the hounds broke 
out of the branch and headed straight up 
the easy hill toward me. They came fly- 
ing on the trail, and straight at me; yet 
not a sign of what they were running 
could I see. With some difficulty I stopped 
them and tied them up. Then I ex 
amined the ground. A big running track 
had come head-on over my stand. The 
buck must 


have heard us coming, and 


made off over my crossing about a minute 
before I reached it! The thing hurt me, 
for I had the crazy idea that a hunter 
sometimes gets that a certain old stag be- 
longs to him by rights, despite a clever 
getaway and other significant facts. I 
felt no better when our party had gath- 
ered, and when the stander next to me 
said: 

“[ saw the deer. I was up on a little 
ridge when you were in a hollow, Arch; 
and he went out about a hundred yards 
ahead of you. He surely was a beauty— 
and a _ peculiar-looking buck, too. He 
seemed an iron-gray color to me; and his 
horns were enough to give him the head- 
ache.” 


ELL, ever since that day I had had 

a leaning toward Bowman’s Bank 
which was nothing but my hankering after 
another sight of the gray stag that had 
played me so heartless a trick. And the 
track that I had begun to pick up in the 
vicinity of the bank gave me reasonable 
hope that my wish might be fulfilled. Al- 
though several expeditions into that sec- 
tion of the woods had yielded me only a 
spike buck, I had a feeling that something 
else was waiting for me there. That in- 
stinct in hunting is not a bad thing to 
follow; for while I have small faith in 
premonitions and the like, I do believe in 
anything that exacts patience from a 
hunter. In fact, it has been my experi- 
ence that a man in the woods gets the 
chance he wants if he keeps in the game 
long enough, 

One afternoon after dinner, which on 
a Southern plantation means about three 
o'clock, I got on a horse and turned his 
head toward the Bowman Bank region. 
In many places in the pine forest the 
woods were still smouldering, and as the 
afternoon was still and warm, the smoke 
hung low. Occasionally a smoking mass 
of débris of some kind would suddenly 
burst into flame. So prevalent was the 
smoke that I saw myself coming home 
within a hour or two with nothing to show 
for my afternoon’s ride. 


URNING off from the main road I 

made my horse circle a small pond 
fringed with bays. From the farther 
side of the pond I was suddenly aware of 
a deer slipping silently out. It was too 
far for a shot; and it melted with aston- 
ishing quickness into the haze that now 
was hanging everywhere. Had I been on 
foot, I might have come much closer on 
that deer, I thought. Therefore I dis- 
mounted and tied my horse on a strip of 
burnt ground, where, I knew, whatever 
fire happened to spring up near him could 
not cross to reach him. I went forward 
then on foot toward Bowman’s Bank, tak- 
ing the identical route that I had followed 
that October morning two years before 
when the gray stag had outwitted me 
The sun was now taking a last red and 
glaring look through the smoke. The 
aspect of the forest was weird and any- 


thing but inviting. But in hunting, a man 
has to take the rough with the easy; and 
not infrequently it is the poor-looking 
chance which yields the luck. 


N account of the smoke, and because 
the sun was now going down, I knew 
that I had but a short while in which to do 
what I was going to do. There would be no 
long and dewy twilight, with an afterglow 
in which a man can see to shoot. Night and 
the pall of smoke would soon shut out the 
world from human vision. Prospects were 
discouraging, but I trudged onward. 
Perhaps it will not be amiss for me to 
say that the kind of deer-hunting I was 
now doing is of the type that I have long 
enjoyed and found successful. Because 
the pinelands are interlaced at almost reg- 
ular intervals with narrow bay-branches, 
which are small watercourses grown to 
low underbrush, it is possible for a man 
to walk these out and get about as many 
and as sporty chances at deer as he can 
have in any other way. It approaches 
stalking as nearly as any hunting in the 
Southern woods can approach it. I some- 
times go thus alone, and sometimes with 
a friend; and I have had as much hick 
hunting without a hound as with one. A 
man gets his money’s worth when, in this 
type of still-hunting, he bounces an old 
stag out of his bed, and has to hail him 
for business reasons within the range 
commanded by a shotgun. I find that a 
Parker 12-gauge, with 30-inch barrels, 
gives good results when loaded with this 
shell, which is the best I have ever seen 
used on deer: U. M. C. steel-lined Ar- 
row, high-base ; 234 inches long; 28 grains 
Infallible smokeless; 14 ounces of buck- 
shot. The second size of buckshot is pre- 
ferred to the big ones, the very best being 
those that chamber sixteen to a shell. I 
was loaded with two of these shells on 
that smoky twilight that will live in my 
memory as long as memory and_ such 
things last. 


HAD come to a certain wide arm of 

swampy growth that stretched out 
from the dim sanctuary of Bowman's 
Bank, and was undecided as to whether 
I should cross it or pass round its edges. 
I decided on the former course. My way 
was none too easy. Smoke worried my 
eyes. A fire of some four years previous 
had left the swamp full of black snags. 
There were slippery hummocks of sphag- 
num moss and sudden pools of black 
water. It is a hard thing for a man to 
watch his footing when he is intent on 
looking for something else. Yet his foot- 
ing is a vital matter; for if he misses it 
at the critical moment, his chance may 
be gone. 

About halfway across the melancholy 
morass into which I had ventured I felt 
as if I might just as well turn back. If 
anything did get up, there was hardly 


enough light for a shot—certainly not 
enough light for a decent chance. Be- 
sides, off to the left a terrible fire had 


suddenly begun to rage, and it appeared 
unreasonable to suppose that any wild life 
would be lying serenely so close to that 
withering sweep of destruction. But. 
strange are the ways of nature, and 
strange are#the things that sometimes hap- 
pen to a woodsman, 











After Small-Mouth Bass in the Susquehanna 


A®’ ‘I was toiling on in a half-hearted 
way, suddenly above the dull roar 
and the sharp crackle of the fire I heard 
a familiar sound. It was the “rip” of 

deer out of bay-bushes. I located the 
sound before I saw the deer. A _ buck 
with big antlers had jumped some thirty 
yards ahead of me, a little to my right. 
He had been lying on the very edge of 
the swampy arm, and on the farther side 
from the point at which I had entered it. 
I saw his horns first, and they were good 
to look upon. They gleamed high in the 
smoke. For the first twenty yards or so 
he ran like a fiend, in one of those pe- 
culiar crouching runs that a buck assumes 
when he wants to make a speedy start. 
He hardly had his tail up at all. My gun 
was at my shoulder, but because of a 
dense screen of black gum and tupek 
trees, I had no chance to put anything on 
him. And he was getting away on all six 
cylinders! But he was bearing a little to 
the left—to run over the regular stand. 
It was the identical stand where the buck 
had escaped me before. Into the gap be- 
tween two trees I threw my sight. By 
the time the stag reached it, he thought 
he was clear; for the rabbit-like contor- 
tions through which he had gone at his 
start had given place now to regulation 
long leaps, with a great show of snowy 
tail. Indeed, that tail was the thing on 
which I laid my gun. But the shot seemed 
hopelessly far. Just beyond the stand that 
the buck was about to cross was a thicket 
of young pines. I must shoot before he 
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reached that. Holding on the regimental 
flag as accurately as I could, I fired. The 
second barrel was ready to let go, but 
not a sign of a deer could be seen. “He 
is gone,” thought I; “he’s gone into that 
pine thicket. It was too far, and too 
smoky.” 


CROSSED the remaining part of the 

swamp and made my way slowly up 
the sandy hill. A huge pine marks the 
stand there. To my amazement, stretched 
beside the pine lay the stag, stone dead. 
He lay exactly where I had stood two 
years before. And he was iron-gray in 
color! Had I been one of the ouija- 
board people, I suppose I would have run. 
But I just stood there in the twilight ad- 
miring the splendid old stag, and wonder- 
ing over my absolutely dumb luck in get- 
ting him, and over the strange coincidence 
that I had killed him precisely where he 
had once escaped me. For there was no 
doubt in my mind that this was the same 
Id buck. Every hunter knows how a 
stag will take possession of a certain ter- 
ritory and remain in it for many years. 
As to his color, I suppose that he had 
some strain of albinoism in him. I have 
seen other gray deer in that part of the 


country ; and, within twenty miles, several 
pure albinos have been killed. 
HAT my luck was extraordinary I 


did not fully appreciate until the buck 
was dressed, when I discovered that the 
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buckshot had struck him in a peculiarly 
vital manner. Two shots only reached 
him. Both of these entered the small of 
the back just forward of the left haunch, 
and ranged forward through the body, 
through the neck, and lodged behind the 
jaw. It was no wonder that he came down 
without any preliminary flourishes, Had 
he not been going up a slight rise from 
me those shots probably would have taken 
him in the haunches and he might have 


kept right on. More than once I have 
taken old buckshot out of a _ deer’s 
haunches, and the deer themselves ap- 


peared to be in prime condition. 
Leaving the 8tag, I walked down into 


the swamp, carefully pacing off the dis- 
tance. This I found to be eighty-nine 
steps. It was too long a shot; but the 


break had come my way. The question 
now was how to get my stag out of the 
woods. But here, too, luck favored me. 

I walked toward the main road, hoping 
to meet a negro. To meet a negro in the 
pinelands is the easiset thing a man has 
to do. ,I met one within a few hundred 
yards. "He and I managed to get the old 
buck out to the road. It happened that 
two sisters of mine had driven down in 
a spring-wagon for the mail, the post- 
office being some five miles from home. 
As I reached the road, I saw the wagon 
approaching in the dusk. 

“Do you have much mail?” I asked my 
sisters; “I have a little package here I’d 
like you to take home for me.” 





After Small-Mouth Bass in the 


HE charm of a river never leaves 

one who has been born in its val- 

ley. There is something about the 

river smells when the fog hangs 
heavy and the grass is bent with moisture, 
while the river sounds of cawing crows 
scavenging the water’s edge and the splash 
of the muskrats in the sedges, that has a 
fascination for me. Nothing will bring 
my senses to alert, cause my heart to pal- 
pitate rapidly, and excite my curiosity and 
ambition to such a high point as will the 
call of the river. 

Then there is a lazy mood of the river. 
Generally this comes in August. At this 
time the water is low, the stream slow, 
and the bird and animal life about its 
shores are not so energetic. It is the time 
between the busy home life of spring and 
early summer and the harvest time of 
fall. There is an atmosphere of listless- 


ness about the river valley that soothes 
the mind and satisfies the overtaxed 
nerves, 


[? was August 7 when we were sud- 
denly jerked out of a cozy bed of 
dreams by the clang of an alarm clock at 
4 a. M. The test of the hunter’s or the 
fisherman’s sporting blood comes when it 
meets the tinkle of an Uncle Ben in the 
wee hours of infant day. The three of us 
were a neck to neck race on the dressing 
proposition and we were quickly in the 
kitchen. No need to route out the women 
folks, for Henry is an ex-chef, and the 
breakfast of pancakes and bacon that he 
had prepared over the kitchen range was 


Susquehanna 


By 
F. E. Brimmer 


a temptation that should never be resisted. 
Meanwhile, Hank had backed the Oak- 
land out and tuned up her motor, looked 
about oil, and watered her thirsty throat. 
During this time, Hi, the lucky member 
of the party in the person of the writer, 
was told to simply get his fishing tackle 
ready and accumulate an appetite. This 
was a task that was mighty easy in view 
of the aroma of coffee and pancakes that 
was coming from kitchenward. 
Old-fashioned buckwheat pancakes, 
bacon and bacon gravy, with thick buck- 
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wheat honey. Oh, Boy! Some combina- 
tion to put the joy into life! 


HE Susquehanna River wound and 

twisted through its broad valley four 
miles away, and Hank flashed on his 
lights and we were gone. A scared bunny 
jumped from the road along the way 
and a bevy of partridges, a mother 
and a whole brood of young, were sent 
scurrying into the erass along the road- 
side. The East was painted its most 
gorgeous colors and the new day was 
ushered into the first stages of its youth 
just as we took the river. 

They were catching bass on the river, 
so the boys told me, and I had no question 
about their veracity, because we had fished 
and hunted together for many seasons. 
However, it was my lot to move to a dis- 
tant city, and there, cooped as city 
dwellers are, was only allowed week-ends 
and vacations to get to the old-home hunt- 
ing and fishing ground. 


O we took to the crooked Susquehanna 

at Campville, near Owego, with all the 
anticipation that could flow into eager 
fishermen’s blood. It seems that this sum- 
mer the bass had been taking the live 
river bullhead as bait, and the procedure 
was to slowly float down on the lazy cur- 
rent, letting your bait swim about as it 
chose, now and then pulling up a mile or 
so and drifting down again. I had never 
fished in this manner and it was a new 
one on me. In fact, I didn’t like it, but 
the boys swore it was the only way to 
catch bass. 

Up the river we rowed to Hiawatha 
Island, and then Hank put up the oars and 
we drifted down toward the old river ford 
where the Indians crossed many years ago 
before the days of bridges, and the same 
ford, of course, was used by the early in- 
habitants as far east as Binghamton. 
Sometimes the boat was ended upstream 
and then in no time and without any 
warning it would be ended at right angles 
Just as we got our lines untangled the 
boat was ended downstream and the pull 
in and untangle operation was again re- 
peated. Thus ad infinitum we went on, 
until I demanded to be put on_ shore. 
There was absolutely no opportunity that 
I could see given for the bass to bite while 
we were keeping our bearings, even if the 
boat moved slowly, and, anyhow, two men 
in the boat were better than one in this 
kind of drift-while-you-fish game. 


MID the expostulations of Harry and 
4 Hank I was put on shore and pro- 
ceeded to hook on a tiny bullhead by the 
lip. When by word suited to action I had 
proved to the boys that I was really going 
to fish for from the shore they 
quieted down and rowed back up toward 
Hiawatha and around the bend of the 
river out of sight. 

I haven’t any idea of the way they pic- 
tured me fishing for small-mouth bass in 
the Susquehanna from the bank, but just 
the same I had a little notion of my own 
of the way i was going to manage it. 1 
expect the had some loud smiles 
when they got out of sight around that 
bend in the river, and I am the more sure 
because I heard a smile crack away down 
where I was preparing for the fray. 


bass 


boys 


HE first operation was to roll up my 
pants as high as nature and the trousers 
legs would permit. This did not make of 
me a very pretty spectacle, I'll admit, but 
I was after bass, and if it took wading to 
get them, then I was there to wade. Hip 


boots would have been just like rest to a 


Field and Stream 


weary soldier, but I didn’t have them, as 
the boys had written me there was nothing 
but boat fishing. 

Out into the middle of the river I 
splashed, slipped and stumbled, with the 
water rising higher and higher, until it 
splashed over the highest place on my legs 
that I could get the cuffs of my trousers, 
and then [ slipped on a slippery rock and 
all but sat down, so the depth did not 
hinder me after that. The river is two 
hundred yards wide at this point and the 
current sucks over riffs below with a speed 
that is fully appreciated when one stands 
waist deep in the swirling water with the 
white caps and the spray waving a hun- 
dred yards ahead, where huge boulders in 
the shallow water at the old ford try to 
stop the rushing Susquehanna. Right 
there I decided on intimate acquaintance 
that the old Susquehanna wasn’t so very 
lazy in August after all—not if you waded 
out in the middle where the current was 
strongest. 


I BRACED against the water and let out 
my little bullhead. It seemed too bad 
to put him in that swift water, for it 
swallowed him up like a flash and he was 
gone, taking out my line as he swam with 
the current like a two-pounder. I did 
not dare look back to see where Harry 
and Hank were located, but there was a 
suspicion in the back of my head that they 
were just about nicely coming around the 
bend in the river and were enjoying my 
predicament more than I was. 

Fifty yards of line out. One hundred 
vards gone. I decided my bait was just 
getting where the water was swiftest and 
wondering if a bass could see him anyway 
in the foam. Bing! Something more 
than a river bullhead was after my line 
and it went out twenty yards before I 
could believe my senses. 

Then [I pulled myself 
struck. 

The result was a huge spray of water 
and a flying bass that looked like a fence 
post as he leaped into the morning sun- 


together and 


light. There was a shout from above, 
and I knew the boys were giving me 
specifications about handling a big bass 
in the swift water. There wasn’t any 


wireless connections with my antenna so 
I got their messages and anyhow I was 
using it full capacity to lay out the plan 
of the campaign that would defeat that 
old black bass warrior. The only thing 
I could do was to stand right there and 
fight him for a few minutes. He was at 
a disadvantage because he was in shallow 
water and there was no opportunity for 
fancy diving. 
4; VIDENTLY he had in mind a deeper 
place toward Chesapeake Bay and 
started out down the river with the path 
of his course easily visible in the swift 
shallow water, for he seemed to bulge 
the surface up behind him like the swell 
behind the propeller of a power boat. He 
simply had to go and I had to let him. 
At the same time I got the idea that it 
would be a good plan for me to wade 
slowly down river with him and reel in 
when I could get him in my direction 
because the line on the spool of my reel 
was limited by this time. 


It seemed to me I was on the brink 
of some precipice as I fought my way 
along in that rushing water. was 


braced backward against the current and 
at the same time holding the bass back— 
and he was sure pulling like a tractor. 
Every minute it seemed to me the line 
would snap. When I wasn’t’ worried 
about that my foot would slip, and the 





fear of a slack line as I caught myself or 
was swept from my feet haunted me. 


UT of the water he came again, and 
how he did it in the depth of water 

he was in we could never see. By this 
time the boys had landed and were wad- 
ing in the shallow water along the shore 
shouting directions that I didn’t stop to 
write down or remember. [ still have a 
vague notion that Hank was waving the 
landing net and Harry brandished an oar. 
Whether they thought the old bass would 
surely “get” me and I needed protection 
from his anger, or the boys were more 
excited than I is a point that I have never 
decided with any satisfaction because they 
are two against one against my version. 
Gradually I was getting the fish, every 
inch a fighting Yankee black bass, nearer 
to me; or perhaps it would be more ex- 
act to say that I was getting nearer the 
bass because | was wading down stream 
and at the same time toward shore. He 
was only fifty yards away when he de- 
cided the deep water was above him and 
up he came. I shall never forget that 
feeling of the bhottom-dropped-out when 
he made the dash to get up off the shal- 
low river bed. Then there was another 
surprise coming when he yanked me again 
as I reeled in the line rapidly. By this 
time I was in water not more than a 
foot deep and Hank suggested I take to 
the boat and let the bass tow me upriver. 


OMEHOW his dash 

water current took more out of him 
than he planned, and in five minutes there 
was an open-mouthed black bass swung 
to shore way above where he was hooked. 
As he came into the shallow water while 
fighting the hook he humped the water 
up over his back into an arch that looked 
to be six inches high. Then he suddenly 
stopped, opened his mouth wider than 
ever and sank over on one side not three 
ieet from where I stood and above me. 
It was the most easy thing I ever did to 
reach over and pick him up by his under 
jaw. He didn’t even kick. The ficht was 
over. He had spent every ounce of energy 
that his muscles had. 

The boys descended on us—the bass and 
I—with the shout of a raiding party. 
“Atta boy! Some fish!” was the substance 
of their remarks. When we _ collected 
the landing net and oar and got to dry 
land the boys calmed down and swore 
I had a five-pound small-mouth bass. 
He looked to be twenty inches and was a 
prize that I had been after for many a 
year. The scales said four pounds eight 
ounces and the tapeline eighteen inches 
and one-half. 


against the heavy 


N about ten minutes there were three 

fishermen wading out to the = swift 
water where before there had been one. 
Inside of five minutes Hank had a bass 
hooked and the fun began all over, but 
did not last long because he was a small 
one. Then Harry hooked one over away 
down on the reefs and broke his rod in the 
excitement. And it was exciting because 
everyone of us remembered the vision of 
that big one that I had landed and every 
time one hit our bait we thought it was 
a big one. Perhaps the one that Harry 
hooked was large, anyhow a broken pole 
that allowed slack line lost him. 

So the morning passed and eleven 
o’clock found us wading to shore with 
creels heavy enough to suit any bass fish- 
erman. Everybody was happy because 
each had been favored by the landing of 
a bass. With a lame and mended pole 
Harry had brought to bay and conquered 

(Continued on page 788) 











Early 


le the early days when we lived in lowa 
on father’s homestead, the Indians 
were often camped in the woods near us 
for weeks at a time. Early in the spring 
they went to the hunting grounds and late 
in the fall returned, moving in a leisurely 
manner. They would come to the house, 
and without knocking, and in the sound- 
less skin moccasins they wore, walk in un- 
expectedly, always giving us children a 
severe fright, and also, I suspect, our 
young mother. 

Father was friendly to them and told 
us they were harmless, and we were in- 
structed to be courteous and obliging to 
them at all times. One old chief, named 
Wakemo, would honor us by a personal 
visit occasionally, a concession never made 
to the other families in the neighborhood. 

One late, cold spring the band remained 
for a long ‘time w aiting for better weather 
in which to march, and while I cannot 
say that we became familiar with the 
tribe, since no one could do that, the dig- 
nified old chief was a well- known figure 
and on one memorable occasion came with 
his squaw to eat with us. 

They first ate all the bread on the plate 
without tasting anything else, then pro- 
ceeded to the potatoes, and in regular 


order cleaned each dish before them, un-, 


til at last a bowl of apple sauce in its 
turn claimed their attention. 

The squaw first tasted it, evidently 
curious as it was palpably a new dish to 
them, and after filling her mouth very 
full made a grimace and with a grunt, 
“Sour,” spit it out on the floor by her side. 
Her husband, with true Indian spirit, 
swallowed his, but also evinced a dislike 
for the dainty and left the remainder. 

After the meal was finished they rose 
and the chief, holding open his blanket, 
said, “Potatoes,” and my father took a 
gunnysack and went to the cellar, closely 
followed by a rather long procession con- 
sisting of Wakemo, his squaw and us 
seven children. 

As he began to fill the sack, old Wa- 
kerno grunted “No,” and opened his 
blanket and without more ado his willing 
helpmate began to throw the potatoes onto 
its capacious folds. Small wonder that 
he preferred his own means of transpor- 
tation. That blanket held out amazingly ! 
He caught up a fold here and there and 
when, for lack of room, his avaricious 
wife ceased packing them, at least two 
bushels of our best tubers were contained 
in his wardrobe. Not a word of thanks 
did they vouchsafe and it was not until 
the next fall, when they passed through 
on the way back to a warmer clime, that 
we knew they were grateful, and then by 
finding. on our doorstep, one morning, 
half of a fine young deer, with the symbol 
of Chief Wakemo on it, and the words, 
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By 
Anna Grey Bemis 


in English, “Me no forget.” On the day 
they left the country, a large chunk of 
buffalo meat made its mysterious appear- 
ance in the same place, with the same in- 
scription. 

We children had never been allowed to 
visit the encampment before, but father 
took us all to the grove to see the camp 
this time. In broken English the small 
papooses talked to us, saying very little 
but evincing a lively delight at the pep- 
permint sticks which father had provided 
in order to gain their favor. He had a 
large paper sack full and it disappeared 
like magic among the numerous children 
of the village until at last he had but 
few sticks remaining. 

Suddenly there was a commotion 
among the small fry attending us and a 
young girl darted out of a wigwam carry- 
ing a papoose only a day or two old. Its 
beady eyes blinked in the sunlight, and 
she with a grin held up its tiny red hand 
to father. Needless to say, the rest of 
the store of sweets was distributed right 
there. 

An early snow had fallen and on a hill 
near the creek the boys and girls were 
sliding in a manner we had never seen 
before. Each small youngster had a 
shingle, and in their bare feet, standing 
erect, they proceeded to manipulate the 
difficult descent and at the bottom of the 
declivity, turned deftly to avoid a wetting 
in the icy waters of the Beaver. 

Nearby the larger boys were paddling 
about on a log, using paddles shaped from 
natural wood and handling the craft as 
gracefully as a seasoned racer does his 
yacht. 

The smell of delicious cookery drew us 
toward the tents in the distance, and 
childlike, we should probably have wished 
to partake of the provisions being cooked 
but a cautious word from father made us 
observe and after inspecting the methods 
of cookery used, we decided our appe- 
tites were not so whetted as we had 
thought. 

A large iron kettle was suspended over 
a fire and as wood was scarce and the 
Indians were only allowed to camp there 
on condition that they did not harm the 
trees, they were burning dried manure, 
collected from a nearby pasture. 

The kettle steamed most appetizingly 
and the balls of dough which the squaw 
was rolling and mixing and then dropping 
into the stew of what looked like young 
lamb, were white and light as any our 
black “Mammy” ever had attained. 

It was some time before we noticed that 
the woman would alternately feed the 
fire with the very dubious fuel and then 
with the same hand drop another dough 
ball into the kettles. At times a cursory 
pass of her hand across the filthy blan- 


ay Indians in lowa 


ket, which was her only garment, passed 
for a toilet. 

At last Brighton mustered up courage 
to inquire, in the limited “Injun” he could 
master, what tke kettle held, and to our 
horror, the answer was to point to a 
number of puppies which gamboled near, 
and mutter the Indian word for dog. 

This was the climax and we passed on 
hurriedly fearing an invitation to lunch 
and knowing it would be an impoliteness 
not to accept. 

When we reached Wakemo’s wigwam 
to thank him and say good-bye, he with 
almost a knowing look on his usually 
stolid ahd imperturbable countenance pre- 
sented us each with a large egg of a kind 
unknown to us, father thought probably 
a species of wild goose, which we all 
solemnly accepted with thanks. The eggs 
were unaccountably heavy, and on open- 
ing one we discovered that the shells had 
been opened, the contents removed and 
warm maple sugar substituted, after 
which the shells were carefully restored, 
making a sweet the like of which I have 
never seen since. We were at first a 
little doubtful of the “Heap mush clean,” 
but as Brighton pointed out, they must 
have had the germs boiled, and at least 
we were emboldened to taste, after which 
an army of germs could not have stayed 
us in the work of destruction. 

More than fifty years afterward, in an- 
other State, I went to see an Indian res- 
ervation, and as my friends and myself 
were being piloted about the scenes, an 
Indian boy came up to us and shyly re- 
quested me to follow him. I was taken 
to a tent and there found a perfectly 
strange Indian brave of about my own 
age, who silently held out a gun to me 
and by motions urged me to take it for 
my own. Explanations were haltingly 
entered into at my request, and it de- 
veloped that he was the son of the old 
Chief Wakemo and remembered me com- 
ing to the camp when he was a small 
papoose. He at last said “potatoes,” and 
then “My brave father bade me never 
forget.” 

I made it clear to him that I had no 
use for his gun, which was his finest pos- 
session, and was sure I could detect a re- 
lieved expression as he inquired if there 
was anything he could do for the “White 
chief’s sons’? With a smile I said, 
“Eggs,” and to my great surprise, enough 
maple sugar eggs were produced to sup- 
ply our whole party. It was certainly 
proof that old Wakemo had taught his 
sons “Me no forget,” and this phrase was 
my good-bye to the donor of the eggs. 
With a lighting of his unexpressive 
face, he repeated after me, “Me no for- 
get,” but I have never seen him since that 
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prensa we gem IN 1878 

N a recent letter received by the Asso- 

ciation from Mr. William B. Mershom, 
of Saginaw, Michigan, he tells of un- 
earthing some valuable data in connection 
with game conservation in the early days, 
among which were the printed proceed- 
ings of the Michigan Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation for five consecutive years, begin- 
ning with 1878. In the proceedings of '78 
it was advocated that wild ducks be pro- 
tected by law, and that a law be passed 
prohibiting the shipment to foreign mar- 
kets of ruffed grouse and venison. From 
the records of the railroad company of 
that year it was shown that seventy thou- 
sand deer were killed and shipped from 
the state of Michigan. 

There was a plea for the protection of 
the passenger pigeon, showing that the 
sportsmen realized the havoc being cre- 
ated among these birds by the market 
shooters. Among the proceedings was 
an article written on the grayling, which 
had been discovered and identified only a 
few years previously. As an experiment, 
brook trout had been planted in southern 
Michigan, and a request was made for 
their protection. Mr. Mershon states in 
his letter that his father planted the first 
trout fry that were ever put in a Michi- 
gan stream. They were planted in the head- 
waters of the Tobacco River, between 
Farwell and Clare 

These data are all very interesting to the 
sportsmen of to-day, who cannot help but 
regret that the plea for the protection 
of the passenger pigeon was not heeded, 
not only by the Michigan lawmakers, but 
by other states as well, so that this valu- 
ab le species of Americ an game could 
have been preserved for the sportsmen of 
future generations 


SHOOTING BIRDS IN THE NAME 
OF SCIENCE 


LETTER was recently received from 

Mr. T. P. Bellchambers, of the Fauna 
Propagation Area, Humbug Scrub, South 
Australia. Mr. Bellchambers complains 
bitterly of the many men, so-called scien- 
tific collectors, who under permit are le- 
gally allowed to take rare specimens un- 
der the guise of preserving them for 
science. He says that in Australia the 
abuse of this privilege is bound to seal 
the doom of species at low ebb. The re- 
cent shooting of a pair of lyrebirds by a 
collector has caused a great deal of in- 
dignation among the conservationists of 
that section. 

This danger does not exist alone in 
Australia. We believe there are entirely 
too many scientific permits issued in our 
country. Very often the man scientifically 
inclined does not take the same view of 
this matter that you will find endorsed by 


every sportsman. At the present time the 
trumpeter swan and the whooping crane 
are at very low ebb. An ornithologist of 
no small note told the writer recently that 
he believed wherever it was possible such 
of these birds as could be found should 
be killed and preserved in the name of 
science. 

We do not agree with this theory for 
one instant. There are already enough 
specimens of each of these species in 
museums to preserve them for all time 
to come. In place of killing the few re- 
maining birds, we believe that every pos- 
sible means should be taken to protect 
and preserve them, with the hope that 
possibly their kind may be perpetuated. 
Many birds are killed in the name of sci- 
ence simply to swell a private collection. 

The issuing of scientific permits allow- 
ing the holder to go out at any time of 
year and shoot and kill as his fancy dic- 
tates is wrong. We believe that only men 
recommended by the most highly accred- 
ited scientists should be granted this 
privilege, and even then they should be 
made to live up to certain regulations 
giving absolute protection to those species 
that are nearing extinction. 


* * * + 
THREE MILLION ACRES OF 
REFUGE 


ALIFORNIA at the present time has, 

roughly speaking, the equivalent of 
three per cent of her total area set aside 
as game refuges, on which no shooting is 
allowed, except on that conducted by the 
state and Federal Government in an effort 
to exterminate the vermin. Including the 
National Parks and Monuments, Califor- 
nia now has forty-one distinct game 
refuges. 

The state is responsible for the creation 
of most of the sanctuaries, which are 
known as game refuges and have been 
set aside by legislative action. Others, 
known as [Federal bird reservations, have 
been set aside by the Federal Government, 
which also protects all the wild life with- 
in the National Parks and Monuments. 
Other refuges, known as state game pre- 
serves, have been created by the Board 
of Fish and Game Commissioners. These 
are formed by having the owners of the 
property cede all hunting privileges to the 
state for a period of not less than ten 
years, 

By such action California is assuring 
her citizens perpetuation of the game, 
which means sport and recreation for all 
time to come. 

+. * * + 


THE FUTURE OF THE SALMON 


OR years motion pictures have shown 
the world the salmon industry of the 
Northwest coast—the efficiency with 
which these fish are captured, dressed and 





canned for market. Could anyone wit- 
ness these pictures without wondering as 
to the ultimate result? Our history is 
replete with instances to prove that the 
greed of men for money spells the doom 
of any natural resource, unless proper 
legislation is passed to check the activi- 
ties of men engaged in bettering them- 
selves from the exploitation of nature. 

Recently we read that in 1913 the pack 
of salmon on Puget Sound totaled 1,- 
673,099 cases. Last year the annual pack 
had fallen to the low total of 64,346 
cases. Many more men are now engaged 
in the industry than formerly. There can 
be but one answer. The numbers of these 
fish have been reduced to the danger 
point, and drastic measures to protect 
them. are essential and must be provided 
immediately. 

Probably the market fishermen can 
easily explain that their failure to make 
as big catches as formerly is because the 
fish are feeding in some other water. 
That is the old argument of the wild fowl 
market shooter. “The birds have taken a 
different flight,” was their cry, no matter 
in what section of the country you found 
them. No one was ever able to find the 
different flight so often referred to, 
neither will anyone ever find the new 
feeding ground of the salmon, if they are 
not protected in their native waters. 

The states having to do with the sal- 
mon industry contend that the damage is 
all done outside of the three-mile limit, 
which is beyond their jurisdiction. If this 
is the case, a law similar to the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act should be passed, pro- 
tecting all migratory fish that cannot be 
protected adequately by state legislation. 

. * *” * 

CONSERVATION TAUGHT IN 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 


C ONSERVATION of our natural re- 
sources is following only the dictates 
of common sense. No one who investi- 
gates that subject can oppose game con- 
servation. Many who fail to grasp the 
necessity for work of this nature have 
gained their viewpoint through ignorance 
of the matter. 

Granting that conservatism is princi- 
pally a matter of education, why should 
it not be dealt with in our schools? Sec- 
tion 3347 of the Fish and Game Laws of 
Nevada is entitled “Duties of Teachers— 
Children to Be Instructed Relative to 
Preservation of Birds, Fish and Game” 
and reads as follows: 

“Tt is hereby made the dutv of each 
and every teacher in the public schools 
of this state to give oral instruction, at 
least once a month, to all children attend- 
ing such schools, relative to the preser- 
vation of songbirds, fish and game; and 
to read or cause to be read to such chil- 
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dren, at least twice during each school 
year, the’ fish and game laws of the State 
tf Nevada.” 

In this section, we believe, Nevada has 
set an example worthy of the attention of 
the other states. Teachers should be 
required to include in their preparation 
a course dealing with the conservation 
of wild life, and they should be compelled 
to keep in touch with current questions 
relating thereto, in order that they may 
be properly qualified to teach their pupils 
modern conservation. 

* Pa + * 


SPORTSMAN ARRESTS GAME 
LAW VIOLATOR 


TO one is as vitally interested in the 
future of the game as the sports- 
man. The future of his pleasure depends 
solely on game protection. He cannot 
expect those interested in other forms of 
outdoor sport to fight his battles for him. 
He cannot expect them to be interested 
in whether or not the game laws are en- 
forced, insuring the supply of game for 
him to hunt the next open season. 

In many sections of the United States 
sportsmen are realizing this, and their 
organizations are actively co-operating 
with game wardens in enforcing the law. 
A notable instance of this kind was 
called to our attention recently, where a 
member of the Southern New York Fish 
and Game Association saw a man who 
was fishing near him land a_ small- 
mouthed bass during the closed season, In 
place of returning the fish to the water, 
this man threw it back an the weeds be- 
hind him. 

The member of 
ciation, who had 
enforce the game 


the sportsmen’s asso- 
taken an oath to help 
laws, went over to 
remonstrate with the violator, He ex- 
plained to him that it was the closed 
season on small-mouthed bass, and, in- 
stead of throwing the fish back in the 
weeds, it should have been returned to the 
water. He was met with a reply something 
like this: “I know what I’m doing. I 
haven't got the fish in my possession and 


the game warden hasn't got anything on 
me. When I get ready to go home, if 
the coast is clear, I'll take him along. 
If it isn’t, he can lay there and rot.” 
The New York law allows any one to 
make an arrest where he sees the law 
violated. This so angered the sportsman 


of the pair that he placed the man under 
arrest and took him to the nearest jus- 
tice, where he was properly fined. 

* * * * 


CONVERT THE JUSTICE 

HE state game warden of Idaho, Mr. 

Otto M. Jones, has disproved the 
statement that you can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink, In 
a certain section of Idaho game law vio- 
lations were the order of the day. War- 
dens operating under Mr. Jones would 
apprehend gunners in the act of violating 
the fish and game laws, but when these 
men were haled into court, the local 
justice had a way of fining them and 
immediately remitting the fine. Natu- 
rally, a game law violator so roughly 
handled would immediately go out and 
break more game laws. 

The game wardens were apparently 
helpless until Mr, Jones took the matter 
in his hands and visited the justice in 
question, He quietly informed this gentle- 
man that any further procedure under 
such a policy would result in civil action 
to collect at least the minimum fine im- 
posed for the offense committed. In 
other words, if a person were found 
guilty or pleaded guilty and the fine were 


remitted, the state would bring action 
against the justice and hold him person- 
ally responsible for the same. 

This put an entirely different light on 
the matter and now the game law viola- 
tors of that section have had occasion to 
think it over seriously before they again 
lay themselves liable. 

* * * * 


LEARN GAME FARMING 

HE New York State College of 

Agriculture at Cornell University is 
the only college in America where a 
young man may go and learn the raising 
of game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Game farming has recently become of 
such importance commercially that the 
university is not able to turn out enough 
men to fill the applications continually 
being received. 

Cornell has a well-equipped game farm 
of 166 acres, on which over fifteen hun- 
dred birds of different species are reared 
yearly, The course covers every possible 
phase of the work. All of the problems 
that the game farmer has to meet are 
dealt with, including vermin, diseases, 
parasites, feeding, breeding, hatching, 
rearing and marketing. This is a work 
that should appeal to the man who likes 
the outdoors and is interested in bird and 
animal life. 

All particulars can be learned by writ- 
ing to the secretary of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
x. 


* + * * 


A CONSERVATION REFEREN- 
DUM 


HE kill of deer in the northern woods 

of Wisconsin last year was unusually 
heavy. The unprecedented high price of 
furs caused many more men te trap fur- 
bearing animals than ever before. Because 
the sportsmen of that state were awake 
to the fact, the conservation commission 
was flooded with petitions to close the 
season on muskrat and mink and to put 
into force the one-buck law. 

The Wisconsin law provides that where 
petitions are presented from one or more 
counties of the state, asking for added 
protection of any species of wild animals, 
the conservation commission is author- 
ized to hold a hearing in the county in 
question and grant such additional protec- 
tion as the commission shall deem advis- 
able. 

The Wisconsin law also provides that 
all trappers, before being able to obtain 
a license for the next year, must report 
the number and kinds of animals taken. 
With these data at hand, together with 
the information gathered from the hear- 
ings, the conservation commission is in 
a position to make suitable changes in 
the open season and necessary recommen- 
dations to the next legislature when it 
convenes. 

In a letter from Mr. W. E. Barber, 
chairman of the State Conservation Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, under date of 
September 8, he says that hearings have 
been held in sixty-nine counties in the 
state and that it was found that the senti- 
ment was practically unanimous for a 
closed season on muskrat and mink and 
that a very large majority were in favor 
of the one-buck law. 

* . * x ‘ 


INDIANA WELL ORGANIZED 


HE state of Indiana has 108 local 
sportsmen’s organizations working 
for the better protection and conserva- 
tion of fish and game. It can readily be 
seen that any movement backed by so 
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large a number of organizations will 
meet with success. 

The sportsmen of that state have real- 
ized that they must organize in order to 
secure legislation that will adequately 
protect the game from which they derive 
their sport. At the present time ‘the fol- 
lowing changes in the game laws are 
being discussed: A _ trapping license; 
shortening the season on all fur-bearers; 
a bag limit and a shorter season on rab- 
bits; a closed season during the spawning 
period on black bass; the establishment 
of an alien firearms law, prohibiting all 


but American citizens from hunting in 
the state; conforming all state laws to 
the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty Act 


Regulations, and a provision strengthen- 
ing the present law, making it clear that 
a hunting license must be carried on the 
person, 


+ + * + 
ELK SWIM THE COLUMBIA 
ORMERLY trains stopped when 


crossing the plains to watch great 
herds of ‘buffalo. Later, tourists were 
drawn to the car windows by the sight 
of racing antelope. Recently the traveler 
must, through necessity, be satisfied to 
watch the jack-rabbits, with a glimpse of 
an occasional coyote loping out across 
the prairies. 

It must have thrilled the passengers on 
a recent Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway train to see three bull elk swim 
the Columbia River. Mr. W. H. Ran- 
som, United States Game Warden, writes 
us that on “the afternoon of August 13, 
when about three or four miles north of 
the station of Priest Rapids, Washington, 
he saw three wild elk become frightened 
at the approach of a passenger train. 
These animals, which Mr. Ransom says 
belonged to a small herd that was intro- 
duced into that portion of Washington 
from the Yellowstone National Park, 
were feeding between the river and the 
railroad track. At the approach of the 
train they undertook the difficult swim 
across the Columbia River. 

At this point the river is nearly a half 
mile wide and had a particularly swift 
and treacherous current, due to the sec- 
tion here known as the Priest Rapids. 
When about one-third of the way across 
they seemed to sense the fact that the 
current was carrying them into the 
white water, and they hesitated, appar- 
ently with the intention of returning. 
However, the train crew and passengers 
had become sufficiently interested in the 
swim to stop the train, and the elk evi- 
dently preferred to chance the rapids. 
When they entered the faster water on 
the last third of their distance, they had 
all they cared for in the way of a swim, 
but, nevertheless, seemed to be masters 
of the situation. 

The elk were all full grown bulls, ap- 
parently in fine physical condition. Their 
antlers were of wide spread, and during 
the swim only their heads and antlers 
were visible. The animals bunched close- 
ly together until they entered the rapids, 
where they became separated. However, 
they landed within a hundred yards of 
each other on the farther shore, making 
the swim in an incredibly short time. The 
speed of the current carried them down 
far below their starting-point. As soon 
as they reached the opposite side they 
pth scaled fifteen or twenty feet of 
steep bank and ran for more than a mile 
across the level sage-brush plain until out 
of sight, apparently not the least fatigued 
from their swim. 


(Continued on page 787) 
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TRAP LINE STUNTS ON LAND 
By Dick Wood, 

T’S quite a stunt at that to catch 
some of those wily land animals that 
are trap-educated and man-shy. I’ve 
been after an old dog fox for two 

years that has the nerve to howl every 
night at my camp fire, sitting on its 
haunches on a ridge in front of the camp. 
Once I saw it silhouetted against the sky- 
line and a little bullet from my 25-20 
caused that fox to get in an awful hurry 
to leave the vicinity. The next night it 
didn’t howl, nor the next night, but I 
could tell by the tracks in the snow that 
my bullet had missed its mark in the 
moonlight and knew sly Reynard was still 
enjoying good health. The third night I 
quit in the midst of stirring scorching 
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beans over the camp stove to listen to a 
familiar fox bark. It was a characteristic 
short, snappy bark, as familiar as a mag- 
pie’s croakings, but this time he was safely 
obscured on the wooded ridge back of 
camp. 

Ever afterward I never shot at ran- 
dom in his direction, for somehow his 
barking and howling keeps me company. 
And I don’t want to scare him away until 
1 have had a chance to see how he acts 
in a big fox trap. I have an idea his pelt 
will stretch just a little bigger than the 
hide of any fox I ever caught in the 
Boreas River country. 


HE skunk and weasel are about the 

only fur bearers that fall easy to land 
sets. In the case of the former, locate its 
den; for the latter use bloody meat and 
it will follow you to camp. 

Skunks are the biggest moneymakers of 
any other land animal. They are abundant 
and widely distributed and easy to catch. 
The amateur trapper can go out with a 
dozen traps and haul in three or four 
skunks the first night if he is in good 
skunk country and knows trapping. 

It isn’t exactly a cinch to go out and 
catch fifty dollars’ worth of skunks in a 
night. Expert trappers do it, but there is 
a system about their ways. A skunk has 
confirmed and set habits which must be 
taken into account by the amateur trapper. 
Somehow it always persists in following 
a weed-grown fence through a field. It 
will select a burrow in a sandy knoll or 
hilly land and pass up a nice creek bank 
den. Tainted meat is more attractive to 
his skunkship than fresh beef, and the 
most alluring of all baits known to the 
trapper’s art is skunk flesh itself. 


T takes a sort of bred-in-the-bone trap- 

per to make a success of trapping, even 
the common skunk. You must nose into 
every likely looking spot that might har- 
bor a skunk family. The more dens you 
find the more skunks you can catch, and 
the more you know about the habits and 
haunts of this animal, the easier it will 




































PROTECTED FROM SNOW 


be to locate dens. An experienced trap- 
per will instantly ferret out a den that the 
amateur would pass by. Never fail to 
closely examine brier patches, shumac 
bushes and old snags, stumps and rock 
ledges. The skunk is inclined to locate 
its burrow in just such naturally pro- 
tected places. I’ve even got down on my 
hands and knees and crawled back into 
caves and under wind-falls and located 
skunk dens. 

Sometimes it is a hard matter to catch 
a skunk right at its den. They are very 
clever at throwing traps without getting 
caught and still more apt to chew or twist 
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South Bend 
Level-Winding Anti- 
Back-Lash Reei 





This Christmas assortment in neat holly box contains three of 
the famous BASS-ORENO wobblers. A splendid gift. 





South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel 


She REEL 
Christmas Gift 


HETHER he’s an “old timer” at the 

angling game—or whether he’s just be- 

ginning to “get the bug”—if fishing’s 
his hobby, then a South Bend Reel as a gift, 
will make him the happiest man ever. 


For it’s going to give him bait-casting joy he 
has never before had. 


With a South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel or a South Bend 
Level- Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel every cast is a per- 
fect cast. They are guaranteed not to back-lash, snarl, 
or tangle. The instant the bait hits the water after your 
cast—that instant the spool stops. You simply start 
reeling in—no thumbing of line is necessary. 


With the Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel are these 
advantages, in addition to the Shakespeare spooling de- 
vice, which automatically winds the line smooth and 
level. 

South Bend Reels—and South Bend Quality Tackle—are THE 


Christmas gifts for angling friends. Buy them at the live sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 





2202 Higth St. 


South Bend. Ind. 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 


ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 

Learned 


each you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 


Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 
grad 


uates. 











Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
ee Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 
astic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
) book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and tearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
est ofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 
r ELWOOD—Expert ment you give to the art 
axidermist andPree of Of taxidermy. Thous- 
N.W.Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 
**Have moanted forty b , three deer heads, four squir- 


Tr"; and sixteen robes, ave had the finest of success: 
auld not take. @ thousand doliare or my knowledge of 


taxidermy.’’—E. V. Jaroch. 
FREE _— of Mounted 

Specimens and also 
the Taxidermy Magazine —both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don't delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 

big money from 


Make Mone 
axidermy in 


your qae® tie or go into it as . ‘profession — 
make to $5,000 000 per year. Big dema 

few LA “rhe is something new, poems a 
worth your while. Write Today for full ‘particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail coupon or a let- 
ter Yaa doit today. You will be delighted 
with free books. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1309 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 

wen Free Book Coupon === 


Northwestern. School of Taxidermy, 
19 Elwood Bldg. Gusiees Neb. 


Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 


You can earn 










AZ.NE, and full particulars a 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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out if caught. There’s nothing absolutely 
simple, even about skunk trapping. 

In the forepart of the trapping season 
skunks are on the house hunt. Then it is 
advisable to place your trap on the out- 


side of the burrow, in front of the en- 
trance. A skunk is apt to take a look 
into a hole without going in. The trap 


should be set in a slight excavation, level, 
and covered lightly with soil. 


HE skunk season usually opens about 
the tenth of November, and by the 
latter part of the month, in the North, 
bait sets will prove very productive. If 
you have been skinning carcasses and 
leaving them where caught, the first snow 
will disclose the fact that skunks and per- 
haps foxes or other animals are visiting 
the baits. Now is the time to guard such 
baits with traps in nearby trails, and place 
out other baits. The skunk dens up in 
extremely cold weather, and lives on its 
fat. This is the reason it takes bait so 
readily in the late fall. 
Be sure to pick on a trap that will hold 


the skunk. In zero weather it will 
gnaw out of low jaw traps, leaving a 
foot to cause the trapper chagrin. If the 


trap is one size too large, or gripper jawed 
and clogged to a movable object, the 
skunk’s chances for escape are lessened. 
Last winter I caught a skunk three 
times before it “stayed put.” The first 
time it sprung the trap at the mouth of 
its burrow, “signs” showing it had gone 
on into the den. I wouldn't take a chance 
with only one more similar set, knowing 
it would not leave the den for several days, 
and if it should get a toe pinched in leav- 


ing would never return. So I set the 
trap as far into the burrow as possible, 
then plugged the entrance with a stone. 


The third time caught, it stayed. 

T’S not much of a stunt to catch weasels. 

Use No. O traps, or I's, and rabbit heads 
or bloody meat for bait. Never cover the 
trap, as maximum speed is necessary in 
closing. Weasels hang-out around brushy 
fence rows, stone fences and walls, barns, 
and in the living in logs and holes. 
They “run” almost every night regardless 
of cold weather. Weasels are valueless 
until clad with winter white fur and 
black-tipped tails. 

Once I came the tracks of a 
mink rambling around on my marten lines 
halfway up Panther Peak and a mile 
from a stream. The mink leaves the 
water, securing its food either in the 
water or nearby. However, they some- 
times get off their regular beat and often 
are caught in land sets. I followed that 
Panther Peak mink for several miles un- 


woods, 


across 


til I rounded it up under a big snow 
drift. Here it had settled down to a 
steady diet of rabbit, mice and _ other 


small game of the under-snow world. It 
didn’t stop to inquire why a fish should 
be suspended temptingly nearby, but fell 
an easy victim to its greedy appetite. The 
same bait later caught a marten in the 
same trap. 

The trap must be perfectly clean and 
well concealed to catch mink on land. 
The mink has a sense of smell second only 
to that of the fox, and a special faculty 
for nosing out traps. 

Trails, drift piles or windfalls and dams 
afford good locations for mink trapping. 
In the North mink travel the streams un- 
til they freeze over, then they live under 
the ice and snow. This accounts for the 
total lack of “signs” during midwinter, 
which is puzzling to the amateur trapper. 
Expert trappers locate “air holes” in the 
ice, and other accessible places where they 
can be taken with bait sets. 
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LONG in February the mink again 
44 come out of their restricted winter 
quarters and roam into the woods distant 
from water courses. They can at this 
time be successfully taken in land sets, 
snow, bait or blind methods. 

The fox is usually taken in land sets, 
though there is one water set in particular 
that will be described in a later article. 
Cow trails in pastures are invariably 
“run” at night by numerous foxes, rac- 
coons and smaller animals. Just after a 
rain examine the trails for tracks, then 
make your set in a narrow place. Exca- 
vate for a trap bed, wrap trap in oiled 
paper and cover lightly. The trap must 
not be handled with bare hands nor any 
human “signs” left near the set. To pre- 
vent rabbits springing the trap, stuff wool 
under the pan. This blind trail set is a 
winner. It may often be located under 
a fence to advantage for a permanent set 
It is advisable to place a stick across the 
trail in front of the trap. This causes 
a running fox to halt and step into the 
trap. 


FAMOUS old Adirondack fox trap- 

per gets a large share of his catch in 
this sort of set: Near a place frequented 
by foxes he locates a small knoll and ex- 
cavates a hole several inches into the side. 
A piece of tainted cat flesh, which is very 
attractive to the fox, is placed in the back 
of the hole. The trap is skilfully set in 
the fresh soil. 

Three pronged grapple “drags” are al- 
most necessary for fox traps, being easy 
to deodorize and conceal. Traps may be 
freed of foreign odors by boiling with 
barks or evergreen boughs. 

Mr. Raccoon is both a cave and tree 
dweller. He can be tracked to his lair after 
the first light snow or maybe after a rain. 
Cubby pen bait sets (fish, sardines or 
‘roasted corn good baits) will attract him, 
but if a den is located make a blind set 
at the entrance. When living in a tree, 
lean a fence rail against the trunk and 
set the trap on the end of it. 


HE trapper always eagerly anticipates 


the first snow, heralding fur prime- 
ness and disclosing numerous animal 
tracks leading from and to dens. With 


a pack of traps, he starts at daylight in 
hopes of getting ahead of the other fel- 
low in tracking up various fur bearers. 
The style is to set a trap or two at each 
den where there is one more set of tracks 
going in than out. 

Many fur bearers are active through 
out the winter months, and the trapper 
can maintain fair catches by resorting to 
various stunts to keep traps from freezing 
and snowing up. It is hard and cold 
labor, but the fur rewards are extremely 
valuable. 


FAIR ENOUGH AND WORTH 
WHILE 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Can you find space in Firtp AND STREAM 
for the following urgent warning to all 
who love the outdoors and wish to pre- 
serve it? 

Be careful of Fire!!! There 
many causes for forest fires which the 
hunter or fisherman cannot prevent, but 
a great many fires that burn for days and 
destroy thousands of acres of forest, mil- 
lions of feet of potential lumber, actually 
millions of dollars of the natural wealth 
of our land are caused directly by the 
fellow who will not (despite every warn- 
ing) take reasonable care with his’ fire. 
When you build a camp fire in the woods, 
dig a slight circular depression in the soil 
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Among the Christmas Gifts 1 


For the grown-ups or the nearly-grown-ups, a Kodak 
for pictures of the post card size, 344 x 5% inches. It is 
familiarly known to hundreds of thousands of enthusiasts 
as the “34’’. It makes the largest picture available in 
‘““‘pocket photography’’. The 33 will really go into the 
side pocket of almost any coat. Frankly, however, it is 
more conveniently carried in an overcoat pocket—or 
slung over the shoulder in a case. Excise war tax and 
all, the Junior model, with a fine Rapid Rectilinear lens, 
sells a $24.64—and with the Kodak Anastigmat (7.7 
lens, at $30.62. There are. other mbre expensive models 
—all have the Kodak simplicity—and they all make 
good pictures. 





A gift for the one who already has a larger Kodak—the Vest 
Pocket, You don’t carry a Vest Pocket Kodak—you wear it, like 
a watch. It is always ready to picture the unexpected and the 
unusual. The price, including the excise war tax, is $9.49. 





For the boy or girl in high school—the No. 1 Kodak 
Junior. There’s always room for it in the pocket, and the 
Kodak story of the school days is one that not ‘only gives 
fun in.the making but in its albym form becomes a permanent 
delight to the whole. family. The price of the No. | Auto- : 
graphic Kodak Junior is $16.67, including the excise war tax. 





For the little folks—a No. 0 Brownie. These little cameras have 
good lenses and shutters and finders, and use the same film and 
make the same size pictures as the Vest Pocket Kodak. You will 
be astonished by the good work they do; you will be even more 
astonished at the intelligent way in which a youngster of seven or. 
eight will go about picture-making with a No. 0 Brownie. The 
price, including war tax, is $2.86. 





This page gives only a hint of the Kodak and Brownie line—there are Brownies for pictures of 
every size that Kodaks make, and there are Kodaks with high speed shutters and rapid lenses—there 
are folding Brownies as wel] as box Brownies—but they all have one common,characteristic—they 
make good pictures. And all Kodaks (except Stereo and Panoram) and all folding Brownies have 
something else in common—they are Autographic, and when used with Autographic film provide 
for the instant titling of every negative at the time it is made, , And the Autographic costs no more 
than other film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocHEsTER, N, ¥y, The Kodak City. 
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ClearVoices for | 
-  ’ Business People 


Let Luden’s doit. Relieve parched, tired 
| throats after dictating or phoning. 

Keep them handy always. For outdoor 
or indoor workers, the year ’round. 


WM. H. LUDEN, In Reading, Pa., Since 1881 
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Look for the familiar yellow package 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 


And let us do your head mounting, 
rug, robe, coat and glove making. You 
never lose anything and generally gain 
by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for 
rugs, or trophies, or dress them into buck- 
skin glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, 
borse or any other kind of hide or skin 
tanned with the hair or fur on, and fin- 
ished soft, light, odorless, and made up 
into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives 
prices of tanning, taxidermy and head 
mounting. Also prices of fur goods and 
big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
a Rochester, N. Y. 











Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 
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Distinctive Clothes for 
Riding, Hunting and Polo 
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TO ORDER ONLY 
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around your fire so that it cannot spread. 
The fire will not jump this miniature 
trench. If you have no shovel handy, the 
heel of your shoe or boot will do the 
trick. You can kick out the dirt. 

Another thing is this: Do not leave a 
fire smouldering when you are through 
with it. Put it out! Stamp on it—thor- 
oughly—so that it is deader than dead. 

Another guy whom we love in the back- 
woods is the fellow who throws a lighted 
cigarette away. There that butt lays on 
the ground—it burns down to the end— 
there’s a little curled up dried leaf under 
it—and some nice dry grass to nurse it 
along and then a little smouldering blaze 
begins to lick up that grass; after that it 
develops into a ground fire, which in itself 
is bad enough, but that is not all; with a 
high wind this develops very often into a 
top fire, which races along, a hellish red 
fury, sometimes faster than a man can 
run, burning and devastating all in its 
path, killing all the game, snuffing out 
human lives and sometimes causing dam- 
age that it will take a century or two to 
replace. All this through the carelessness 
of one man with a lighted cigarette. I 
know “they satisfy’; I smoke them my- 
self, but just the same, “Ask Dad, he 
knows.” 

Very truly, 
R. D. HicuHet, 


SEEING A GROUSE DRUM 
By Edward G. Kent 


O see a grouse drum was the some- 

what unusual experience which I had 
on a rainy day last October, and possibly 
a description of it would be of some in- 
terest. 

On a Sunday afternoon, while walking 
through a heavily-wooded section of Mor- 
ris County, I heard, not far away, the 
familiar sound, and [I determined to get 
nearer to it if possible, little thinking that 
I should be able to get close enough to 
see the performance. 

Many times before I had heard a drum- 
ming grouse in that location earlier in the 
year, and I had thought he must have a 
favorite drumming log in that vicinity. 

On this day it had been raining oc- 
casionally since early morning and the 
woods and leaves that had already fallen 
were wet and it was easy to walk without 
making much noise. 

While everyone knows this sound is 
deceptive, yet in this case I was rea- 
sonably certain, knowing the “lay of the 
land,” that the drummer was not far 
away, and I stood still until I again 
heard him drum. 

As he started to drum I cautiously 
walked in the direction of the sound, the 
little noise caused by contact with the 
underbrush being somewhat lost in the 
sound of falling raindrops. 

Again as he stopped I stood still and 
continued on this way until he had 
drummed four or five times, when I came 
to a point where I though it well to stay, 
as I knew I must be very near him, and 
expected at any moment to hear the whirr 
of his wings as he should fly away. 

Very cautiously I stepped forward 
again, and peering through an opening, 
saw before me the grouse strutting on the 
top of an almost flat rock. After reach- 
ing the end of the rock he turned and 
walked back to about the middle of it, 
lowered, then raised his crest, spread and 
contracted his tail feathers. 

He then partially squatted, puffed out 
his breast feathers, drooped his wings, 
then raised himself erect, shifting his feet 
as if to take a firmer stand, pressed -his 
tail against the rock, raised his wings be- 
hind his back, and after three or four pre- 
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liminary beats, he moved his wings ever 


faster and faster until the finish, As he 

stood with his side toward me_ while G t t N It f th D 
drumming I could not tell whether or not rea es ove y O e ay 
the wings met above or rather behind his . : 

back, but it seemed as if they not quite Something every Hunter, Motorist and Camper needs 


but almost touched. ORIGINAL, DEPENDABLE, SERVICEABLE 


After drumming this time he became 
aware of my presence and, walking to the 0 D S POCKET HAIR BRUSH and MIRROR 
end of the rock, hurriedly flew away. ome We 

Having made many attempts in more 
remote districts where the grouse is quite 
unafraid of man, to see a drumming 


grouse, but without success, I felt that I 
had been favored by a great bit of luck. 
















The O. D. S. Pocket Hair, Brush and Mirror in Aluminum Case 
made of the best quality stiff black bristle, vulcanized in a rubber 
cushion, can be easily removed to sterilize. A slight pressure of 
the finger and the brush is ready for use. Repeat operation and 
brush slips back in case. 

The object of a hunter’s or camper’s kit is to carry all the neces- 
sities of life in the smallest amount of space. Now, no one can 
exist without a hair brush and mirror, and THE 0. D. S. HAIR 
BRUSH AND MIRROR is made so that it can be carried in the 
vest pocket, or put into a corner of the kit-bag, where it will 
take up no room at all, and the beauty of it is that the mirror 
cannot be broken nor the bristles crushed, no matter how 
tightly it is packed. ’ 

This brush can be obtained at all first-class Sporting 
Goods and Department Stores. If your dealer cannot furnish 
you, we will be pleased to send same cn request. 


O. DENNIN’S SONS, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 
TROY oe pA an NEW YORK 

















SPORTSMEN, LOOK WELL AT THIS PICTURE on neg NNNNNRARE 
AND TAKE YOUR HATS OFF TO THE MAN WHO ‘ 


World’s Greatest Bird 





PUT IT UP 


and Animal Paintings 


Masterpieces 
of Wild Life in 





On October 23, in the town of War- 
wick, New York, many sportsmen from 
widely scattered parts in the East gath- 


ered for the unveiling of a memorial Se 
tablet for Henry William Herbert, who saat 0 dated 
wader te pan seme of Meenk, Vestetee Nature Lovers 
gp hn ME yo Library 
seria cee reece SY | tha GeetetS tthe Er Pabe 


The tablet, mounted on an eight-ton | gor sportsmen. No nature lover or sportman should fail 

> lg ick C ras ess this splendid wor e reading matter is so 
boulder on the Warwick Common, was a fadeinating that these books would be brimming over with 
whole-hearted gift of the sportsmen of | interest if they did not contain a single picture. But the 

crowning feature is the collection of marvelouscolorpla 

America, working in co-operation with the | $fom"RS "trash of the world’s foremost nature artist Se ant © et eee ee noes aoe. 
W arw ick Historical Society. The presen- owe RB ty yey 5 wearer bargain offer! These splendid shirts just the 
tation was made by Henry Worcester taken from real life. The six massive vwolumes in this ie for work, a Pe Only a limited 
Smith, of Worcester, Mass., president of | 8&¢8¢® veritable treasure of wild life in eateries ge aecdeee fo 


the Frank Forrester Society of America. Free pnantinniies. | Broadcloth Flannel Shirts 















Send Mo Money! 


Two highest quality, 
Jnirts sent to you without one penny In advance, 





This little ceremony, arranged and ex- det pecrvleia toy ESAS E hese books right in $8.00 Value—Two Only $4.68 


XAMINATION, = tell on. abou 

oe Snlendidly made of fine quality Supertex Broad- 
cloth Gray Flannel. Firmly double-stitched through- 
out. Two large pockets with flaps. High grade but- 
tons. Soft turn-down collar with full fashioned 
points. You will be delighted with the fine durable 
material and dressy appearance. Your money back 
if you are not convinced they are the greatest value 
offered anywhere. 


‘ own for FREE 
ecuted by men who love the outdoors, | SU Bionthiy payment 


passed almost unnoticed in the busy world peosaiiieal Bird 
of to-day. Yet, as time goes on, if our Free 2° Picture in Colors Free 


sons are brought up in the way they Write TODAY for richly Mlustrated booklet givi 
should be brought up, Frank Forrester’s fall description of the wonderful Nature Lowers LE 


. rs . . . 1 wi i 
place in American literary history will with a marvelously life like reproduction of four beau- La vw Ane WG RT 
-_ i i - 2 Penny in vance. Just send your name, 
loom very large. ate birds in nats on shoctutely tree size ize fortwo of these wonderful Gray Fiannel ‘Shirts. Pay only $4.68 on 
arrival, our smashing low p-ice during this Sal ly. Your 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY guorenteed. Bosure te state mochbond sce. Write tiny 
" OAVID STRONG COMPANY 
eS ES ore Re ~ Dept. FS-112, “Same Management Since 1885" CHICAGO 


OUTDOOR BOOKS ®yWere it, Miler a and Stream 


Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. profusely illustrated. All the modern camping 
equipment that you do not find in earlier works are ‘sesutibel in this work. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.50; 
with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $3.00. 








“t QW. a, fee , Camping Out A sequel to Camp Craft. A book for veteran wilderness travelers. canne cruising, horse- 
SAY an back, camping, lone hiking, winter camping, etc. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00; with a year’s subscription to Field 
and Stream, $3.5 


SHOTGUNS Military rifle shooting, big gathe rifles, and how to learn shooting 
at big game; sights, targets, rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wind shooting, patterns, snap shooting, etc. A 
complete and authoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. De chapters on the U. 8. 
Springfield. Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s ee to Field and Strecm, $4.0 
e Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing with ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
catch trout, bass and muscallonge, and the taekle to get that a boy can buy. How to learn wing shooting and 
rifle shooting. How to make your own comping outfit. 291 pp., 70 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00; with a year’s 
subscription to Field and Stream, $3.50 . oath 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating Ten chapters on the motor boat, les many on 
canoeing, canoe — & ng, how to build a decked Co sailing canoe; boat building and resing for = 
batteaux, dories, skiffs, duckboats, catboats as knockabouts, 350 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, $ 
@ year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $4 
The American Hunti Dog The ‘latest and best hook on the subject. 252 pp., 32 illustrations. 
Selecting and training bird dogs, hounds and special breeds, raising puppies, kennel building, hygiene, 
diseases. Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $4.00 


Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York City 
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ARMS, AMMUNITION 
AND TRAP SHOOTING 





give your address for reply.—The Editor. 





This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and defects of our modern firearms. 
best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 


Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism. 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the manufacturers put out the 


Be sure to 








Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


KILLING GAME 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 
HE successful killing of big game is 
a peculiar thing; one in which every 
one must solve his personal problems, and 
work out his own salvation. The old 
hunter can offer invaluable suggestions to 
the beginner, but beyond that he cannot 
go. Personal experience is the only real 
teacher and while we can state general 
rules which apply to some extent, almost 
every hunt brings out new difficulties and 
new conditions to be contended with. 
The first consideration to be settled in 
the killing of big game is, of course, the 
proper weapon for the work, and there 
is our first stumbling block. What is one 
man’s meat is another’s poison. Were it 
purely a matter of ballistics it would be 
easy to advise, and for general American 
conditions, my recommendation would 
usually be my own favorite—a weapon 
shooting the .30-06 cartridge—if the 
quarry ranged from whitetail deer to 
Kadiak bear, for I know that it has the 
power, and I have the confidence in it, 
but such summary judgment will not al- 
ways serve—in the killing of game it is 
as much a matter of psyschology as of 
ballistics. 


[ ONCE asked a friend who had ac- 
quired a large experience at the ex- 
pense of the dangerous game of Africa, 
including elephant, buffalo, rhino and 
lion, what he would consider the best 
weapon for such game. His unhesitating 
reply was, “The one in which you have 
the most confidence—for one man, noth- 
ing less than a .577 Express would suf- 
fice, while [ firmly believe that many 
others would do just as well with a mod- 
erately small bore of high power, in which 





they had implicit confidence, and with 
which they were not afraid of the recoil.” 

To a great measure he was undeniably 
right, though I believe that the middle 
course would be the best, for it must not 
be overlooked that such confidence js 
often carried too far and woefully mis- 


placed. As another African hunter told 
me, many of the tragic deaths caused 
among East African sportsmen can be 


directly attributed to leaving camp armed 
with a high velocity small-bore rifle in 
search of meat in the way of an antelope, 
and then running on to a lion. The little 
Mannlicher or Mauser is a great favorite 
for such work on the open veldt, because 
of its flat trajectory, and while no suit- 
able stopper for a lion, the sportsman is 
loath to lose a chance at such a prize by 
passing up the chance. This same friend 
bagged a lioness that charged from two 
hundred yards and died within sixteen feet 
of him after absorbing five 33 W. C. F. 
that caught her in the breast and raked 
her from stem to stern, “and he learned 
about women from her.” 


ECAUSE elephants have been killed 

with a .256 Mannlicher is no reason- 
able excuse for their general use on such 
game, nor should they be considered ap- 
propriate for our largest American mam- 
mals in the hands of the average inexpe- 
rienced novice, or that large army of old- 
timers who are perfectly rotten shots on 
running game. One may be an expert 
shot and as cool as steel in the face of 
large game, yet he will not be able to 
place his shot with the nicety that he 
would like on most of the opportunities 
he will have. He should, therefore, be 
armed with a weapon that is reasonably 
sure to deliver a paralyzing or stunning 
blow even when the exact vital spot aimed 


for is missed, so that the game will be 
slowed up and another shot can be deliv- 
ered before it disappears. 

The needless, though unintentional, 
wounding of one beast under such condi- 
tions is sufficient to cause a sportsman 
worthy of the name to discard his pop- 
gun for one of more suitable power. It 
is nothing short of criminal the way 
sportsmen are fitted out with some one 
of the ultra high velocity rifles driving a 
feather-weight bullet; weapons in no way 
suited for the game, which the salesman, 
who may never have killed a_ rabbit, 
blandly tells them it was made expressly 
for. 


HE enormous quantity of valuable 
game that is annually wounded and 
runs off to die miserably, and to spoil, 
because of the use of such weapons, is a 
crying shame to the sportsmen of Ameri- 
ca, and some day we shall have a wise 
law specifying the limit of power, as to 
weight of bullet, caliber and_ velocity, 
which can be used for certain species of 
game. 
l‘ortunately, a reaction has already set 
in favoring the more rational loads, as is 
shown by the ever-increasing popularity 
of the .30-06 Springfield cartridge and 
the Mannlicher and Mauser cartridges, A 
bullet of approximately 180 grains weight 
with a muzzle energy of about 2,400 foot 
pounds, is the least that should be con- 
sidered, and to insure the bullet holding 
together when heavy bone is struck, its 
length must be increased as the velocity 
is stepped up, for if the length of the 
bullet is not increased, or, in other words, 
its weight increased with the velocity, it 
will split down to the base when it meets 
great resistance in a large animal and go 
to pieces, without penetrating to the vi- 











Only three working parts 
—the simplest gun made 


PP, 


The lock mechanism of the Fox Gun 
is the simplest and strongest known. 
The hammer strikes the primer direct, 
eliminating the usual delicate, trouble- 
some firing pin. Made heavier where 
the greatest strain comes—unbreakable. 


The mainspring is mace of the finest 
piano wire, carefully tempered and 
tested. It is permanently guaranteed 
against breakage. 











The sear is made of special drop- 
forged steel. It will withstand long, 
hard service, always giving uniform 
results. All parts are guaranteed; 
should a defect be found at any time, 
replacement will be made gratis. 
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“Certainly can’t blame 
you for being proud 
of this gun, Bob.” 


HE crisp tang of autumn, brown fields, sleek 

pointers trembling with eagerness, the thrill of 

a flushed covey, the sharp report awakening 
wide echoes, the triumph of a successful shot— 


The thread of memory—and anticipation—is inter- 
woven with the look and feel of ““The Finest Gun 
in the World’’—your Fox. And respect for your 
judgment is deepened when friends examine your 
choice. 

No wonder the sportsman has a strong feeling of 
affection for his Fox—a tie, a bond, something 
closer and deeper than he feels for most of his other 
nossessions; for he knows that it is a true friend, 
the companion of many days of wholesome pleasure. 

Make certain that you get the fullest measure of 
satisfaction, the keenest possible enjoyment from 
your shooting this year—see that your gun is a Fox. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4658 NORTH 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Upland, Lowland 
Big Woods or Rockies 





Lay your case before us— 
whether it is a single article 
| to be added to your outfit, or 
your entire hunting trip to be 
planned. 

The world’s finest guns and 
recommended loads for quail 
or grouse, duck or 
birds, moose or grizzly. 





Shooting suits for both men and 
women, for upland and lowland, 
with boots and hosiery, shirts and 
hats to complete the smart and com- 
fortable costume. 


Sturdier clothes for the Big | 
Woods, of proven forestry fabrics. 
Waders and heavy jackets for 
the duck blind—blankets for the 
shack—storm coats and _ sporting | 
sweaters. 
. . | 
Luncheon kits, sandwich cases, | 
Thermos bottles and food jars, | 
hunting knives, packs, compasses— | 
every possible item for every class 
of hunting. 
Unlimited assortment of Sporting 
novelties and necessities, for Christ- 
mas gifts. 
Special Christmas booklet mailed 
on request. 


Write for new Booklets 
Showing Men’s and Women’s 
Spring Autumn Clothes 
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abercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President | 


Madison Avenue and 


45th Street, New York 





“The Greatest Sporting 
| Goods Store in the World’’, 





Field 


tals. Too much stress has been laid upon 
the explosive effect of the extremely light 
high velocity bullets. The bullet of this 
type that strikes with a shock that is 
demoralizing on an animal the size of a 
deer naturally does not create the same 
stunning effect upon an animal of three 
or four times the deer’s bulk, such as a 
moose—unless one of the vital centers is 


| struck, 


ILLOWING the selection of the rifle, 

the most important point for consid- 
eration is, of course, practice with it, and 
I have expressed my views on this sub- 
ject quite clearly before. Target shooting 
is the only practice that one has before he 
is up against the game, and target shoot- 
ing, as most of us indulge in it, is of a 
mest impractical nature. The best that 


| can be said for it is that it is better than 


| 








| ness, 
ghore | 


| rapidly parallel to us. 


iter knows, 

















no practice at all. We most always shoot 
at our targets under the most ideal condi- 
tions, such as we would seldom experi- 
ence in hunting game. We shoot at round 
black bull’s-eyes upon nice white back- 
grounds, at known distances, and take all 
the time that we wish to get settled for 
each shot. 

No better illustration of the futileness 
of such practice can be given than an ex- 
| perience of my own during the last 
month. Having located an old bull and 
a cow, my guide and I camped near them 
on the edge of a bog for the night. To- 
wards morning the guide heard the bull 
crossing the bog alone before daylight, 
and being afraid that he was through 
with the cow and starting out for the 
ridge, he decided to call, despite the dark- 
in hopes that we could hold him 
near us. 

Just as the first streak of light ap- 
peared over the tops of the spruce, the 
bull answered quite near us, and a mo- 
ment later loomed up about eighty yards 
away through the heavy fog, trotting 
I hit hima four out 
of five times, twice in the shoulder. 

Now, a bull moose at eighty yards is 
a big mark to hit; what I want to bring 
out is that one does not learn to hit a 
rapidly moving animal, in the twilight 
before dawn, when the rear sight cannot 
be seen and there is a heavy fog to make 
matters worse, by the conservative prac- 


| tice that we generally get on the range. 


A 


YEAR before I had a running battle 
with a fine bull that we jumped in a 
swail and crippled with the first shot. To 
stop him from getting to a swamp from 
which it would have been hard to get the 
carcass, I ran after him, firing as I caught 
a glimpse of him on the barren, from time 
to time. This bull was struck seven times 
out of nine shots and was dropped by 
the last shot at 150 measured yards after 
I had run 200 yards in the chase. One 
might say with cause that there was a 
good deal of shooting done to stop these 
two, yet I take more pride in the early 
teaching that made me able to keep on 
hitting, under such conditions, than I do 
in the killing of two other moose that 
were dropped with a single shot apiece 
under ideal conditions. 

With the whitetail deer, as every hun- 
the task is often harder than 
with the moose, which are not only muc 
larger, but slower moving animals. What 
one needs is practice under conditions ap- 
proaching as nearly as_ possible those 
which we experience in the shooting of 
game, and I know of only one club where 
this is done. The targets should be of 
the color of game, uncertain in shape, 
partly concealed, and at unknown range. 
Sometimes they should be moving and 
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also we should practice running up to 
the firing point, 


ONE of the reasons why sportsmen so 
often miss easy shots at standing 
game is that they are shaky through fear 
that it will run off and are subconsciously 
aware of their own inability to hit it if 
it does. Buck fever, that common ail- 
ment, is not fear of the game, but fear 
that it will escape. When one has once 
killed he seldom has it again, and those 
that do not suffer from it at first are 
generally immune, because of confidence 
in their own inability. Some men are so 
constituted that they are cooler in an 
emergency than at other times—they can 
shoot with more accuracy at game than 
they would be liable to do at a target, 
which does not interest them to the same 
extent. Such men make the pinch hitters 
in a ball game, and are the successful big 
game hunters. They can bag game neatly 
with a light rifle because of their ability 
to place their shots. Others break down 
or go to pieces in a crisis, and the same 
weapon would be useless in their hands. 
The nervous, erratic sportsman needs a 
weapon of the greatest power to make up 
for his own inaccuracy when the vital 
parts are missed. 

Consequently, while the .30-06 is suffi- 
cient in the hands of one man, nothing 
short of a .405 will suffice for another, 
when moose or large bear are being hunt- 
ed, but I have yet to see the advocate of 
the .30-30 class of weapon that would 
not do better with a rifle of the power of 
the .30-06, : 


O matter what type of weapon you 

select, remember my African friend 
advice. Confidence is one of the larges 
factors in the killing of big game; one 
gains confidence through practice and fa- 
miliarity with his weapon. Don’t try to 
flatter yourself by shooting at bull’s-eyes. 
—try hard shots such as you would get 
at game, and when you can hit a mark 
a foot square at a hundred yards three 
out of five times in fifteen seconds after 
running a slow fifty yards to the firing 
point, you can pat yourself on the back 
and make up your mind that you are far 
better qualified to kill game than the fel- 
low that makes ten straight on the 500- 
yard target. 

As a boy I had an opportunity to watch 
Colonel Roosevelt shoot at Oyster Bay, 
and never saw him do any brilliant work, 
but while not a fine shot he was a re- 
markably consistent one, at rough, rapid- 
fire shooting, and that’s what counts in 
the woods or on the plains. Once you 
gain this confidence you can hit a run- 
ning deer, or face a charging bear with a 
coolness that an elephant gun would not 
lend to you otherwise. Learn your wea- 
pons. Shoot a weapon that has a little 
more than the necessary power. Practice 
under practical conditions. Learn to judge 
distances, and experience will do the rest. 


THE COST OF OLD-TIME FIRE- 
ARMS 


Editor F1ietp AND STREAM: 

Reading in the last Saturday Evening 
Post the article on the Hawkins rifle set 
me to wondering about some rifle bore of 
the days gone by. The matters brought 
up run about like this: 

About how much did the buyers pay for 
those fully equipped rifles? meaning patch 
box in stock, some had cap boxes there 
also, bullet molds, bullet starters. 


The first gun I owned was one of these 
made somewhere in Pennsylvania, 


rifles, 
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and it was one fine gun. I paid a Penn- ° 

sylvania deer hunter $10 Rs it when he Hitting the Bullseye Since 1864 
got one of the first 1873 Winchesters. The 

first time I shot at a deer with it I hit 

him hard enough, so I soon got him. 

Would I have-sold that gun for the $10 | 


I paid for it Not for ten times ten! 

In this Hawkins rifle article it says: 
One to one, that is, equal weights of pow- 
der and lead. 

The rule we had was “Place the bullet 
in the palm of your hand and pour pow- ) ge 
der till the bullet was covered.” 

We had a stump in a millpond that was 
“the 40-rod stump.” We shot from a 
bank about twelve feet above the water, 
and the bullets carried right up to the 
stump. I used the largest buckshot, No. 
l’s, for bullets in my rifle. I tried various 
experiments in loading, doubling the pow- 
der ‘charge, which did not work good, 
putting two balls in. With two bullets at 
fifty yards the balls would not spread 
more than six inches; sometimes they 
would keep right together. 

Incidentally, I shot a partridge’s head 
off the first time I tried it; also I shot a 
duck flying, and some such stunts. 

Now, as to accuracy. Did those rifles 
shoot any closer than do the good .22’s 
or .25-.20’s (the only varieties of modern 
rifles that I have used) of the present 
time? We all have done some wonderful 
shooting with the .22’s. 





H. D. Mitts. 

Ans.—It is rather hard to draw a com- 
parison between the cost of firearms in the 
olden days and the cost to-day. Relative- 
ly speaking, I believe that the cost has 
remained approximately the same. For, 
whereas we pay a great deal more for our 
weapons in dollars and cents than our | 


. Get 
| Stevens Accuracy 
forefathers did, we must remember that 
the dollar was worth a great deal more 


mpeg hy “< . With Every Shot 


As an illustration of what I mean: In 
colonial days the fowling pieces and 





















muskets in the colonies cost about thirty : ° a - 
to thirty-five shillings. This, of course, OTHING 1S more disappointing than 
was for guns in the cheapest grades, | an all day hike for just one sight 
believe it is safe to say that the buying : 
value of the shilling was as high at that at your quarry—when you re morally sure 
time as a $2 bill to-day. Hence, the price | och ld’? f l h ° ] 
of well-made cheap guns was approxi- that you c perfectly on the vital spot 
mately $50 from our present-day view- —and have the animal get away | 
point. . ¢ ° 
On the other hand, Joe Manton received aa ‘i ot i 
as high as $500 for one of his best grade Or feel that your ability on the range 
guns between 1820 and 1835, which goes was not fully expressed in the targets. 
to show that the highest grade gun in our s 
great-grandfather’s time was fully as Every shot counts ! 
much in demand as they are to-day and F l 34) th sa h 
cost considerably more. I believe I - requentiyit sthe ri Ing when your 
safe in saying that the average price of | ’ 
such excellent weapons as gg rifles, | gun doesn t show your best work. 
which were so popular about 1850, was in : : ° 
the ee of aon This would eyes in the Stevens ore ee time 
compare favorably with a weapon costing and: car rT 1 rifiin 
from $150 to $200 to-day, The Hawkins are a © given to g t an 1S 
rifles were _ — their + gael nc - consumed In any other operation. 
great demand, and especially finishec 
Mannlichers and eaagenes, veg Fs ser That’ S what Stevens has learned to do 
and possibly equipped with a Poldi barrel, . ; P 
would cost fully as much at this time, and In 56 years of successful manufacture. 
they are representative of the highest ; ; At 
value in rifles to-day. So, comparatively The Stevens Favorite No. 17 is rifled 
speaking, the cost of our firearms has not the Stevens way and built for real 
changed, although the value of the dollar boys to have real adventures with 


has changed a great deal. The old rifles 
of the best grade were often as accurate STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
to 100 yards the best that hav J. 
mnt li s as the best that we have CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, New York 


Rifles - Shotguns - Pistols 
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WILLIAM 


17 W. 42nd St. 


Just Arrived 


A limited number of high grade 


FRANCOTTE SHOTGUNS 


(With or without ejector) 


in 12 and 20 gauge 


Ready for immediate delivery at prices 
less than you will expect 


(Also Goerz prism binoculars 6 x 30) 





KRIPPNER 


New York 




























The U.S. Navy buys 
100 Ithaca double 
barrel shot guns at a 
time for Navy Men 
to use when on shore 
leave the world over. 


An Ithaca won the 
Championship of the 
U.S. Navy three years 
in succession, ncle 
Sam buys the best. 
Catalogue Free 
Double guns for game 
$45.00 up. 
Single barrel trap guns 
$75.00 up. 


Ithaca: Gun Co. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 11 


















f ‘4 
Let the hair 
G0 with the hide" 


BIG GAME 
MOUNTED 


Leopard, deer, any foreign or 
domestic, wild animal heads 
mounted ---the skin or hide 
tanned in natural state, and made 
into rugs, caps, gloves, men’s or 
women’s garments. 


TAXIDERMY 
AND FUR TANNING 
SPECIALISTS 


Our illustrated catalog tells how 
to prepare skins for shipping and 
shows prices on head mounting, 
taxidermy, fur tanning and styles 
of garments, 


ROCHESTER 
FUR DRESSING 
COMPANY 





655-665 West Ave 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 














NON UUUNANNHAYHOOOONADAANNYY 





The BAYARD 
Automatic Pistol 


A Belgian product, representing the highest 
quality of manufacture. This gun is easy to 
manipulate, and compares with the best of 
American pistols for accuracy and efficiency, 
regardless of price. The handy pocket size 
and always ready for action when needed. 
Insure your safety with the BAYARD 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 32 cal. $20.50, 
including Parcels Post and Insurance. 


The pistols illustrated above are ideal for 
If your dealer does not carry, write us, sending his name. 


J.L.GALEF New York Dept. B 


Manufacturers’ Exclusive Distributors 


75 Chambers St. 





The BROWNIE 
Semi-Automatic Pistol 


The best trapper’s side-arm made. Cannot 
be fired without full stroke of trigger. Four 
bore, 2%-inch barrel, non-revolving cham- 
ber, and shoots with equal accuracy 22 
short, long, or long rifle. Blue finish and 
black walnut grip. There is no pistol on the 
market to compare with it. 22 cal. $10.50, 





including Parcels Post and Insurance. 


Xmas Gifts. 











LIGHT BULLETS 
GAME 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

A Savage .250-3000 rifle is advertised 
as being powerful enough to kill lions, 
moose and Alaskan bear, but in the March 
issue of the magazine you recommended 
for the trap line a .250-3000 rifle. Kindly 
explain. I understood that a .30-30 car- 
bine, or even a .22, was powerful enough 
for the trap line, while a .250-3000 was 
a big game rifle. 

Is a .250-3000 as good as a Winchester 
model ’95, .30 calibre, 1906 for big game, 
meaning African lions, moose and Alas- 
kan bear? What do you think of the 
Winchester, .33 caliber, model ’86? How 
does it compare, range and shock, etc.? 


Ws. Reeves. 


Ans.—The .250-3000 Savage cartridge 
is a very well-balanced one, and excellent 
for all game up to and including deer 
and black bear. 

My experience has taught me that such 
a bullet, weighing but 87 grains and trav- 
eling at a velocity of 3,000 feet per sec- 
ond, cannot be depended upon to penetrate 
the heavy shoulder bones or skulls of 
our largest animals. Frequently, such a 
light bullet will go to pieces on contact, 
with the result that the energy is expended 
fruitlessly. As long as there is an oppor- 
tunity for such things to happen, we can- 
not honestly recommend the cartridge for 
the largest game, particularly the danger- 
ous game. It is quite possible for an ex- 
pert shot of a cool, phlegmatic nature to 
kill the largest of animals with a well- 
directed shot from this little weapon, but 
we cannot consistently recommend it for 
the average sportsman. No matter how 
good a shot a man is, occasionally his 
bullet will miss the spot that it was in- 
tended for, and for this reason one should 
always use a weapon of sufficient smash 
and shocking power to paralyze the ani- 
mal anyway, otherwise many noble ani- 
mals will get away, badly wounded, to 
die miserably, and the sportsman himself 
may some day meet with a fatal accident. 

I wish to say most emphatically that 
the .250-3000 Savage cartridge is nowhere 
near as powerful as the .30-06 Govern- 
ment cartridge for such game as you men- 
tion, including moose, Alaskan bear and 
African lion. As a matter of fact, for the 
last-mentioned species, the .30 Government 
is not nearly large enough. The lion, if 
wounded, invariably charges. Hence the 
universal use of cordite rifles of .450 bore, 
delivering a muzzle energy of from 4,000 
to 5,000 foot pounds. 

As an all-round weapon for American 
shooting, a .33 caliber model, ’86, Winches- 
ter is very good indeed. It is quite accu- 
rate and has sufficient energy for moose 
and bear up to 300 yards. 

As to a rifle for the trapper, we would 
say that the average trapper wishes to 
confine himself to one weapon, and, con- 
sequently, a .30-30, or a .250-3000, would 
be the best. There is no doubt, however, 
that for most of the shooting a .22 would 
be more practicable, that is, for the pur- 
pose of killing rabbits and partridges for 
the traps.—Eb. 


AND HEAVY 


TRAP GUNS 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

Of the following guns which single- 
barrel trap gun do you think will stand 
up under the most shots before it will 
shoot loose: Ithaca, Parker, Baker, Fox 
or Smith? 

And about how many shot will it take 
to shoot it loose? 
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What make of shells and loaded with 
what kind of powder will give the fastest 
trap load? 

Cart J. SmirH. 


Ans.—Personally, I always use 25 grains 
of Ballastite and 144 ounces of 7% chilled 
shot in the Winchester Repeater Shell for 
trap shooting. This, however, is a per- 
sonal preference which should not mean 
anything to you, as any of the standard 
trap loads are good, providing you are 
holding accurately on your birds. For 
many years I shot E. C. because of the 
fact that it was so easy to clean from 
the gun and had a mild recoil. However, 
I am inclined to believe that Ballistite 
is a little faster—in fact, I believe that the 
load mentioned is as fast a trap load as 
one can use. 

It is impossible for me to answer your 
first and hardest question, as to which 
of the single-barrel guns would stand up 
under the greatest number of shots before 
shooting loose. You must not forget, as 
sO many sportsmen do, that a gun will get 
loose from poor handling more than from 
actual shooting. The man that jerks his 
gun open after cach shot, as so many do, 
thereby straining the joint, and snaps it 
closed instead of pushing the lever over 
with his thumb and slowly closing the 
breech and then easing off the lever as 
he should, will rack a gun to pieces 
quicker than another man would an in- 
ferior weapon that was equipped with a 
weaker locking system, yet used his gun 
sensibly. I have seen good trap guns 
that were badly shaken after two or three 
thousand rounds—I have seen others by 
the same maker that have gone forty 
thousand rounds and were still tight: 

I never use a single-barrel trap gun for 
the simple reason that it is an impractical 
weapon and of no service for any other 
purpose. I consequently prefer to shoot 
pigeons with a weapon that I would use 
in the field—a double gun or a pump. So 
I am not really in a position to recom- 
mend which would be the best for you to 
use. Even were I inclined to do so, the 
construction of all the guns which you 
mention is so good that I think I would 
be doing injustice to the others to recom- 
mend any particular one. 


THE .33 W. C. F. 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

Of the Winchester full-length mag- 
azine, not including box magazine model 
95, which of the models—94, 92, 86, 73— 
would you advise me to get for big game, 
such as bear, deer, moose, elk, goats and 
sheep? What caliber would you get for 
cither of these models and what length 
of barrel for either? Which of these is 
most extensively used and which model is 
the most popular? What kind of sights 
would you have put on these models in 
front and back? 

How far will each of these rifles shoot 
to kill? Are these models popular with 
big-game hunters? Is the action de- 
pendable in models of these rifles? 

Of the models 05, 07 and 10 of the auto- 
loading Winchester rifle, which is the best 
for big-game hunting? 

What is the address of the companies 
who make the Ross, Springfield and 
Kragg rifles? What is the address of the 
Marlin gun company? ‘ 

Jack TURNER. 


four models. mentioned, 
namely, the 94, 92, 86 and 73, the 1886 
is without any doubt the best and the 
strongest action; also the .33 W. C. F. is 
the best cartridge used by any of these 


Ans.—Of the 







































Let the Justrite 
Point Out Your Game 


The Justrite Hunter’s Headlight is proving a game 
getter for thousands of hunters and trappers. 


The moving spear of light searches out the game in tree- 
tops or darkest rock crannies. Moves with your head— 
always pointed where you are looking. Especially necessary 
when both hands are needed 
for climbing or to handle 
rifle or gun. 

The headlamp on cap weighs 


only five ounces. Can be worn 
many hours without fatigue. 


Gas conveyed from generator 
on belt by fabric-covered hose, 
non-kinkable ; rubber parts thus 
protected from air-deterioration 
or damage. 





No. 44—Complete-$7 ,00(Cap not included) 
No. 234 Canvas Cap with Metal Fibre 


DI ic caches cet anesie aie . $0.50 : 
No. 236 Corduroy Cap with Metal Fibr Belt for generator included with 
Shield, Ear Flaps and Lined ...... 2.00 outfit without extra cost. 


No. 233 Cap Shield, Metal and Fibre 
(Can be attached to any Cap or Hat) 
No. 49 Special Concentrating Lens... 


25 Self-lighting. No matches re- 
0 quired. Positive lighting assured, 

rain or shine, by simple but sturdy 
self-lighting attachment. Burns 10 hours on charge of 8 ozs. of carbide. 


_ For campers, farmers and hunters the Justrite Acetylene Lantern 
is especially recommended. Efficient, reliable, ideal for fetching wood 
and water, reading, playing cards, and all other camp uses. Made of 
brass nickel-plated. Automatic generator, can be packed safely in 
duffie bag or on pack horse, etc., as it is packed in sturdy, round 
metal case. 


Price No. 10 Lantern, $6.00 


See the Justrite Hunter’s Headlight, Camp Lamps and Lantern— 
7 _ voice he ae them in ee one a a you or we 

se ir postage on recei: — ler’ 
Wixetrated Circular Ne. 7 Fre — 


ener So 





















Where Do You 
Keep Your Guns? 


You wouldn’t think of keeping 
your books on a closet shelf only 
to accumulate dust and dirt, and 
certainly books are no more per- 
ishable than costly guns. 


The RIDER 
GUN CABINETS 


would not only make an attractive 
addition to your den, but would 
keep your firearms in better shape. 
If you take pride in your collec- 
tion of guns, .you will be inter- 
ested in our line of cabinets. 
They have a touch of the 

built into them. Send for deserip- 
tive circular. 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc. 
414 Madison Ave, New York City 








Cut out that unne report 
noise. Don’t scare away all the 
other game. Use the new Model 


™ MAXIM 
SILENCER 


Price, .22 cal., $7.00. Send 6c in 
stamps for catalog and booklet 
of astonishing experi- 
ences of Silencer users. 










THE MAXIM SILENCER 
COMPANY 





68 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 























DECOYS MUST BE “LIVER than the LIVE ONES” 


Ducks have keen sight. They are quick to de 

decoy. Take your own case. It would be a mighty Whee 
clothing dummy to fool you into shaking hands with it. A 
scare-crow would nerer do In enninning for your next. trin 
be sure you get MASON’S DECOYS, the kind that look 
‘liver than the ‘live ones.’ *’ Perfect in shape and coloration. 
All snecies. At all good dealers. Send today for interest- 
ing booklet. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich, 





“PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
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Infallible Powder, after 20 years 
under water in this jar, made the 
77 per cent pattern shown at the 
right, and one year later 77 per 
cent pattern shown at the left. 


and Patterns 


The saraple of 20-year-old Infalli- 
ble that gave the 77 per cent 
pattern when tried out last year 
has again been tested for both 
velocity and pattern. The results 
that were secured this year were 
remarkably high and even. They 
prove the exceptional keeping 
qualities of Infallible. 


The uniformity of the velocities 
and patterns given by a shotgun 
powder is the largest factor in de- 
termining its value. If high and 
even velocities and close, even 
patterns are combined with per- 
fect age and waterproof qualities, 


Wilmington 





Infallible 


21 Years under water 


Still Gives Normal Velocities 






that powder is as nearly perfect 
as it can be made. Infallible is 
such a powder. 


A 12-gauge repeating shotgun 
was used in making the tests. 
The shells were loaded with the 
standard charge of Infallible and 
1-1/8 ounces of No.7 chilled shot. 
The velocities were fully equal 
to those that would be secured 
with the standard charge of new 
powder. 


These tests prove conclusively 
that Infallible is absolutely age 
and waterproof. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 
1007 Orange Street 


Delaware 





















A. W. duBray, Pacific Coast Agent, 


Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20-Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS. con fisiers 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
P. O. Box 102, San Francisco 


We cannot make ALL the Guns in the world, so 
___WE MAKE THE BEST 


MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 














models for all around work on moose, elk, 
sheep, bear, etc. 

We would advise you to get a Win- 
chester Model 86, half magazine, take- 
down and have it equipped with a Lyman 
receiver peep sight and a gold bead front 
sight. 

The action is thoroughly dependable 
and is one of the most popular among 
big-game hunters in the .33 caliber. It is 
very satisfactory for all ranges up to 
three hundred yards, beyond which game 
is seldom shot. 

The Winchester Automatics are 
thoroughly reliable, but were designed 
for short range work and are not suitable 
for shooting much beyond one hundred 
and fifty yards. The .401 is the most 
powerful and therefore the best for your 
purpose. 

The Ross rifle is no longer being made; 
the Springfield is made in the Government 
Arsenals, as was the Krag when it was 
made.—Epb. 





THE NEWTON LOADS 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

Would you be kind enough to give me 
some information regarding a Newton 
high-power rifle manufactured by New- 
ton Arms Corporation? 

What caliber are they? I would like to 
get a bolt action rifle powerful enough 
for the largest game, and the Newton 
rifle is the only bolt action rifle I expect 
I can get. What kind of a shell or car- 
tridges is used in it? Is it similar to 
30 U. S. 1906? 

What’s its muzzle velocity? How far 
will it shoot on a line; also its greatest 
killing distance, and what prices the rifles 
are selling at now? 

Please be generous enough to tell me 
if .35 Remington automatic rifle is a safe, 
dependable rifle? And is it powerful 
enough for the large game (elk, moose, 
brown bear, etc.)? Which of these two 
rifles mentioned above would you recom- 
mend ? 


Ju.ien F. IRANOoFF. 


Ans.—The Newion Arms Corporation 
of Brooklyn, New York, are manufactur- 
ing their rifle in four calibers: .256, .30 
United States Government 1906, .30 New- 
ton and .35 Newton. They make only one 
model, which is bolt-action on the Mauser 
type and is an excellent weapon. The 
.30 Newton and the .35 Newton cartridges 
are more powerful than any others manu- 
factured in this country, and are heavy 
enough for the largest game found on 
this continent. This is also true of the 
.30-06 Government when used with the 
220-grain bullet, and consequently the 
muzzle energies and velocities of the three 
cartridges are given for your comparison. 

30 30 a 


Govern- New- New- 

ment ton ton 

.220 172 250 

Muzzle Velocity.....2200 3000 2975 
Muzzle Energy..... 2376 3440 4925 
Energy at 100 yds..1950 . 3010 4175 

The trajectory of the .30 Newton is 
very flat, and for the sporting ranges you 
would not have to adjust your sights for 
shooting on big game. The price of one 
of these rifles is at the present time about 
$75.00. 

The .35 Remington Automatic is a very 
good weapon indeed; thoroughly safe and 
dependable, and its energy is powerful 
enough for elk, moose, brown bear, ete. 
It is, however, not nearly as powerful as 
the .35 Newton.—Eb. 
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22 COLT AUTO 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

(a) Could the hollow point .22 caliber 
bullet be shot in a Colt’s .22 automatic? 
a .25 caliber hollow point bullet in the 
Colt’s .25 automatic? 

(b) The hole made by the .22 hollow 
point bullet would correspond with what 
hole made by a bullet of larger caliber 
not hollow point? Same for the .25 cali- 
ber hollow point? I supposed it would 
be larger than the regular .22 caliber 
bullet hole, but did not know how much 
larger. 

(c) At short range would such bullets 
be as destructive and have the stopping 
power of the larger bullet which it corre- 
sponded with? 

(d) In that light (or using hollow point 
bullets) would you consider either the .22 
caliber automatic or .25 caliber automatic 
a good weapon for protection. 


ALBERT D. WING. 


Ans.—You can use the .22 L. R. hollow- 
point cartridge in the .22 Colt Automatic 
pistol, and it will be considerably more 
destructive on game than the solid bullet, 
as a hollow point makes a hole about fifty 
per cent larger than a solid lead bullet. 

The .25 Colt Automatic, however, shoots 
a special cartridge for that gun, made 
with a soft-nose jacketed bullet that has 
the same mushrooming effect. No hol- 
low-point cartridge is made for this 
weapon, 

The .22 Auto and .25 Auto are not 
really powerful enough for protection. 
Nothing smaller than the .32 caliber au- 
tomatic cartridge has sufficient energy. 





THE 28-GAUGE SHOTGUN 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I would like to have your suggestions 
for specifications, length of barrel and 
boring, covering a 28-gauge shotgun. I 
would like to use the gun for quail 
shooting in the South. 

Very truly yours, 
E. P. Conway. 


Ans.—I cannot honestly recommend a 
gun as small as the 28-gauge for any kind 
of game shooting. The 28-gauge is not a 
toy, but its limit of killing power in the 
best of guns is about thirty yards, and its 
killing area is so small that none but an ex- 
pert could accomplish anything like aver- 
age results with it. At the present time 
the 20-gauge is, without question, the limit 
in small caliber, beyond which we cannot 
reasonably go. I know one very excellent 
shot that used a 28 afield, and in his hands 
it did good work. An argument raised in 
its favor, of course, would be that it was 
a sporting weapon, as it limited the hunter 
and gave the game a greater chance. Prac- 
tically speaking, however, I do not think 
that this is true, as its killing area is so 
small and its pattern so thin at 30 yards 
or over, that it will often defeat its own 
purpose, and needlessly wound birds that 
would have easily been killed with a larger 
weapon. However, in urging you not to 
buy one, I am not answering your ques- 
tion. 

In selecting a 28-gauge gun, I would 
recommend one weighing about 5% 
pounds, with 28-inch barrels, bored with 
a 2%-inch shell, to shoot two drams of 
powder and % of an ounce of shot. This 
weapon should be full choke in both bar- 
rels, as nothing more openly bored in 
such a gun would have a pattern close 
enough at 25 yards to kill the smallest 
game bird.—Ep, 








REMINGTON 
UMC 


Gun-Cleaning Time! 


This is about the time when the sportsman, who cares 
for his firearms as he should, sees to it that his 
shotguns, rifles and pocket arms receive a thorough 
cleaning. 


Cleaning and oiling lengthens the life of a gun. But 
the kind of oil and grease used will determine the 
thoroughness of the job. 


Three Remington products are available for putting firearms 
in good condition: Rem Oil, Remington Paravaseline and 
emington Rust Remover. 


Remington, 


TRADE MARK 





Rem Oil is a powder solvent, lubricant and rust preventive all in one 
solution. One of the ingredients of Rem Oil dissolves the residue of 
burnt powder (particularly smokeless powder) which adheres like glue 
to the inside of the gun barrel after shooting. 


Remington Paravaseline, when spread thinly in the bore and over the 
outside metal parts of a gun, protects it against rust. Remington Rust 
Remover will remove rust from the rifling or the exterior parts of an arm. 


Ask your nearest Remington dealer for any one or all of these products. 
There are over 90,000 dealers who handle Remington products through- 


out this country—at your service for good shooting. 
Send for general catalog 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ine. 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Successor to 
The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
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Keone Gun Right 


The clean gun is a sure gun—one 
that will last for years. Marble’s 
© Cleaning Implements are need- 
ed by every gun owner—the best 
Ynsurance against destruction by rust and 
corrosion he can buy. Most dealers —_ 
Marble’s Equipment—f you can’t get what 

want, order direct. Send for the Marble’s cata on 


Marble’s Line also includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Clean- 
ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads. 


Rifle Cleaner qual 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder 
residue. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring 
tempered steel wire—may be attached to any standardrod. 55¢. Statecaliber wanted. 





When saturated with oil they pores rusting or pitting—perfect 
protection for any gun. One oiling lasts for years. For shotguns or 
rifles, 55¢; for revolvers, 25c. State gauge or caliber wanted. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, for it can be packed in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three brass sec- 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 inches 
long, $1.10. Give calibre and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quickly dissolves the residue of all 
powders. A perfect lubricant. 2-0z. bottle, 25e; 
6-0z. can, 55c. By mail, 10c extra. Sample free. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not to 
injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your gun } 
clean and prolong its life. 85c. State gauge wanted. 
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MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 525 Deita Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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RELOAD. 


BULLET MOULD AND 
POWDER MEASURERS 
ARE READY FOR DELIVERY 











BOND MACHINE CO. 
817 West 5th St. 
WILMINGTON, - - 


MODEL “B” 


RELOADING TOOL DEL. 
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AN ENGLISH GUN 
Editor Fittp anp STREAM: 

I am writing you for information con- 
cerning a beautiful little shotgun that I 
have. I have never seen one like it, and 
have never seen anyone who knew any- 
thing about the manufacturer. 

It is a 12-gauge double-barreled 28-inch 
one barrel open, the other choke. It has 
Damascus barrels. The stock is straight 
(no pistol grip) and the breech is beauti- 
fully engraved. The stock is of beautiful 
walnut and has plate for engraving name. 

On the rib of the gun is engraved, 
“Henry Tolley & Company, Patentee & 
Manufacturer, The ‘Times’ Works, Bir- 
mingham, England.” On the breech (as 
I term it) is engraved, “The Times Gun, 
Henry Tolley & Company.” 

If you know anything about this firm 
and what class of gun they turn out, 
kindly let me know, as everyone who sees 
the gun inquires about it, and I am to- 
tally in the dark, as I know nothing about 
it as to quality or the purchase price. 

About what do you think this gun 
would sell for import from England? 
It is a strong shooting gun and very well 
balanced, 

The gun weighs about as much as my 
20-gauge Winchester pump gun and kicks 
like a young mule, I[ had a recoil pad put 
on it the other day, and the gunmaker 
in our town told me that I had a fine gun. 

I am enclosing stamp for your reply. 


Ans.—Henry Tolley is one of the well- 
known gunmakers of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. I believe his weapons are_consid- 
ered good, but, of course, I cannot tell 
you what your gun is worth without 
seeing it. The Birmingham makers build 
guns of all grades from those that would 
satisfy the average gamekeeper at moder- 
ate prices up to the most expensive. Also 
the approximate time in which it was 
made would have a great deal to do with 
its cost and present value. English guns 
now cost 100 per cent more than they did 
before the war, and if your gun is one 
of Tolley’s best grades, it was probably 
worth about fifty guineas, or $250, at 
that time. If, which is more likely, it is 
one of his average guns, or what they 
call second guns, it would cost in the 
neighborhood of $150 at that time, and 
there would also be a duty of 35 per cent 
to bring it into this country. 

Consequently, it is probable that you 
have a very good weapon, and one of 
which you should be justly proud. IT 
would strongly urge you, however, to be 
careful not to overload it. British sports- 
men never use such heavy loads as we 
are accustomed to in this country, and it 
is for this reason that they make the guns 
as light as they do, and I am sure that 
your gun is bored for 2%-inch shells, .to 
shoot three drams of powder and 1% oz. 
of shot. A heavier charge will not, I am 
sure, give you as good results as the one 
mentioned above. 

It is a great mistake to overload these 
fine English guns, as when made by a 


competent gunsmith they are carefully ad- 
justed to the load which they are intended 
to fire and give excellent results with it— 
Ep. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


TRIGGER PULL 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

What kind of trigger pull do the 
Savage 1899 repeaters have? Is it clean 
like a single-shot rifle, or does it drag or 
jerk? If it drags and jerks, could it be 
made clean by a gunsmith? I ask this be- 
cause Colonel Whelen, in “The American 
Rifle,” says that some autos and some of 
the modern type of hammerless repeaters 
have trigger pulls that drag. +. a% 

Ans.—Generally speaking, all American 
hunting rifles are made with a sharp let- 
off trigger pull, without creep or drag, 
and this is as they should be for game 
shooting. I know of no exception to this 
general rule except the new Savage bolt 
action model 1920, which has a two-stage 
military pull, A second pull is, of course, 
advantageous in a rifle intended for tar- 
get shooting or military purposes, where 
one is aiming carefully, as a rule, from a 
prone position, or, at any rate, with a 
sling. Such trigger pulls are favored in 
this country by our target shooters, yet 
most English shots prefer the single pull 
even for the target. Of course, it is all a 
question of getting used to it, but I per- 
















e7 Famous Ithaca Field 
Double Barrel Shotgun 


A Sovtnoate ee < a limited stock of these fine 
guns enables us to offer them at this special price. These 
are all brand new Ithaca guns—straight from the factory. We Guarantee 
Used and endorsed by the world’s greatest Sportsmen. The shooting quali- 
A feature of this fine gun is the quick action, smooth working lock;* also quick, ties of every Itha- 
The barrels are blued steel, choke bored. Positive ejector. ca are fully guar- 

‘ Crossbite extension rib. Top lever, auto- anteed. Bolt fas- 

matic safety. Full reinforced breech. Stock and forend made of black walnut, hand tenings never shoot 
checkered, Stock is let into frame to insure thorough strength; has full pistol grip. loose; coil springs 
will not break. 

Any parts that 


Order Direct from This Ad 


Write us today before this special cut-price offer is withdrawn. Send name, address 
and Money Order for only $39.75. We guarantee to refund your money if this gun is 
not exactly as represented or if you can match it anywhere at this low price. Furnished 
in 12-gauge, 30 or 32 inch barrels, weight 7% to 8 pounds: 20-gauge, 26 or 28 inch 
barrels, weight 5% to 6 pounds; 16-gauge, 28 or 30 inch barrels, weight 6 to 7 pounds; 
+ 32-inch barrels, weight 9 to 9% pounds. State gauge and length of barrel 
wanted. 


DAVID STRONG COMPANY, G112—1027 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Value—Service—Satisfaction Since 





snappy trigger pull. 
Strong, steel box frame, mottled finish. 


prove defective will 
be replaced free 

charge if reported 
within one year. 























sonally believe there is a happy medium 
between the two. My Springfield rifle, 
which I use both for target and sporting 
purposes, has a light creep that is not 
perceptible for a quick shot, but it is dis- 
tinctly so when target shooting. —Ep, 


THE FIT OF A GUN 


Editor Fretp anv STREAM: 
Please give me some advice on a shot- 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 


Deadly addition to the modern shotgun. 


shots of poor ones. 
ducks, or at traps. 


20, 28 gauges. Double 
including booklet ‘“‘Wing 
let alone sent on receipt 


Fast enough for snap shooting, 
Automatically shows how to lead 
correctly—NO MORE GU 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 16 


Makes good 


ESS WORK. Made of blued 





guns only. Postpaid, $2.50, 
Shooting Made Easy.’’ Book- 
of ten cents. Teaches the art 


‘It’s a Bear’? 


-22 Rim Fire Long Rifle 


1! Reising Automatic 








gun. I am about five feet seven inches 
tall and weigh about 140 pounds; rather 
hefty built. 1. What length stock would 
be best? 2. What drop at comb? What 
drop at butt? I am sixteen years old, and 
would like a gun that would be all right 
when I am grown. Evan CATE. 


of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th Street Room 140 New York 


os | Use Nyoil 
— In the Handy Can 


For lubricating and 
— around the 
ouse. in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


Shooting Perfection. Cleans from 
breech. 63 inchbarrel. Weight 31 ozs. 
Magazine Capacity—12 Cartridges. 








Ans.—It is very difficult to advise a 
man what measurements to specify in 
buying a gun when you have never seen 
him handle one. This has a great deal 
more to do with the proper fitting than 
the mere physical conformation of the 
shooter. 

Generally speaking, however, I would 
say that 14%4-inch drop by about 1%-inch 
at comb and 24-inch at heel would be 
right for you. I believe that as you are 
heavily built you should pay great atten- 
tion to the toe rather than to the heel. A 
husky man invariably wants a little more 
toe; consequently, I would specify a gun == 


being exactly the same length at the toe 
Why Not Give Him Something He Wants? 


as at the heel. Most American guns are 
A RIFLE A GUN 


too long in the toe for the average man.— 
Ep. 

From a _ Francotte From a Single 410 
Folding .22 Skeleton- Gauge Francotte Bird 


O*XE frequently finds it of consider- Stock Rifle at $15 om. # $20 : 
able advantage to have along on a To To a Finest Quality 
trip a_ lightweight .22 rimfire repeater, Purdey, Boss or 
one of those little fellows which don’t - Churchill, up to al- 
weigh much, and, being blessed with a most any price 
short barrel, can be packed in a standard 
twenty-four-inch suit-case. The writer 
has in mind particularly the Remington 
No. 12 and the Winchester Model 1906, 
both stubby, lightweight guns, easy to 
carry around and capable of being 
packed in the minimum amount of space 
and, in addition, rifles which are particu- 
larly simple and reliable in action. 

But both these rifles are apparently de- 









Without tools, 
it’s in 3 pieces 
in 3 seconds. 


Spartsmen have used it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL 
at 15c¢ and 25c. Send us 







the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 
a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) 
containing 3% ounces post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. y, 


Catalog 
REISING ARMS CO., Inc. 


New Park and Jefferson Avenues 


HARTFORD, CONN. 



































A MAN’S SIZED MINIATURE 
RIFLE 


By Van Allen Lyman 


a Mannlicher 
Schoenauer Feather - 
Weight Rifle at $92.50 


‘A ROD 


From a Bristol Steel Bait Rod at $7. To a Thomas Special Fly Rod at $48. 


VON LENCERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


414 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK 
Between 48th and 49th Streets ik 
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U.S. Army Goods Bargains! 





prices which we pass to you. 


ORDER NOW —Direct from this Advertisement. We bought these 
goods in tremendous quantities and got the benefit of lowest 
We pay transportation charges. 








Drab, best quality 
wool shirting mater- 
ial. Thoroughly wash- 
ed and repaired. New 
ones cost over $6.00 
wholesale. Price 


ered - $3.00 


ders and under arms. 


hikers. 
Price delivered . 





F 231—Canvas 
fepgins. Used by U. 
S. Infantry. These leg- 

ns are second-hand, 
ut are in splendid con- 
dition. Small rips or tears 
neatly repaired. Excel- 
lent tor hunting, fishing, 
camping, touring, etc. 
Pri 


ice 

delivered . 

F 233—Spiralt 

gins, reclaimed, 

pe 5 Weel, first class 
ition. 

Fries, Doe LO 
eee 7 
A EATS i 
F 134—Cartridge 

Belt, Made of strong 





Price 
eee” deliv- 


ered . 


kets for shells, toe gumm 
acco, etc. les, stakes. 
delivered o- 55 f Price - 








F 285—U. 8. Haversack, poles, etc. 
Made of heavy O. D. Canvas, Price delivered . ° 
strong and waterproof. Excel- 
lent condition. Fits over shoul- 
Three 
pockets. Dandy for hunters, 
fishermen and cross-country 


2¢ 


F 324-Aviator’s 


automa’ 


F 99—U. S. Pyramidal 

T _ khaki color. Size 16 ft. 

bhekd webbing. A con- euss _ Pe phe B 13 a Protects You. You take m0 cisimed and laundered. Made of cravenette. Slips over head 
i f han- . Wo - 

boy | qomper Nine ful for touring, camping and risk in ordering from us. 

er use. Complete with 


42.7 


5 Dept.F 





bak Se a A ie : 

F 199—Boy Scouts Shel- 
ter Tents. Genuine Shelter 
or “pup” tents used by Yanks 
in France. Just the thing for 
hunters, campers, hiking trips. 
Waterproof. Complete with 


touring, etc. 
Price delivered . 


ets, 
Price delivered . 


—— 


F 228—Military Axe. 
Made of highly tempered 
steel, keen cutting edge,gen- 
uine hickory handle, painted 





th 


compass is tically F 208—Army Olive Drab. For auto trip, 
locked. Iluminatin; gel Canteen. Canvas 

ifsed by allU.S. Aviators; covered with straps. Received large supply from 
fine for campers,tourists, Used, but watertight. 
cross-country walkers. For hunting, fishing, Price 


hunting, camping, fishing. 


U.S. Quarter-master. 


1.47 


Pri 


outing trips. delivered .. 
Bee. OOF 





FRE E its. coneres . . 


—showing hundreds of other 
B K bargains will be sent postpaid. 
Write for it today! 


F 437—Olive Drab Blank- 
ets. Reclaimed by government 
methods. Practically like new, 
Genuine Wool. For camping. 


Brand New Olive Drab Blank- 


F 229—Leather Protector a 
for above axe to be attached to ‘€: 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEZ F 111—Army Coat 


Fine for work, outing, and buttons down back. In splendid 


CARNIE-GOUDIE CO. &::" 


Kansas City, Mo. [Siiiverea . 95¢ Saceed so. . 





F 323—Army Aviator’s 
Xnitted ap and Scarf com- 
bined. Pure English Olive Drab 

orsted. Finest winter cap. Un- 


. Tlie® so 5 





°° 


F 325—Army 
Gloves. Olive 
Drab. Made of fine 
jersey cloth. Brand 
new. Same as used by 
the whole U. S. Army 
A big bargain 
ce 





delivered . ¢ 
F 237—ArmyMess 

Kit, Made of Alumi- 
num. Tight fitting cover. 
Combination frying pan 
and plate. Just the thing 
for Boy Scouts, campers 


and hunters, 
ete. Price 85? 
deliyered . 





F 112—Army 
Breeches. Olive 
Drab cotton. Thor- 
oughly repaired. A 
bargain for every day 
work, outing, hunt- 
ing, etc. ive size, 

ice 
“\. delivered . ¢ 


F 113—Army Ponchos. 


ves clothes. condition. Two of these buttoned 
34 and up. Give together makes a good shelter tent. 


orth $7.00. 1 9 5 














Saves 





The big advantage of Pyramid Solvent 
is that it thoroughly cleans the firearm 
without wearing out the human arm. 


Pyramid Solvent 


removes residue of high power smoke- 
less and black powders and loosens metal 
fouling without the hard work you are 
accustomed to. Contains 
no harmful chemical and 
no moisture. 
























After Pyramid Solvent, aiways 
use 3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 

Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces in 
a convenient flat can that fits 
pocket or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send 35cand we will send 
you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
> 165 CAM Broadway. New York 
re 











signed primarily for the juvenile trade, 
for they are fitted with stocks which, by 
no stretch of the imagination, can be 
considered as suitable to fit an average 
adult. As they come from the factory, 
they simply don’t fit a grown-up man, no- 
how . But it is a simple matter to make 
entirely satisfactory man-sized guns out 
of these little rifles, and mighty good 
guns, too, and the illustrations show how 
it was done in two cases. 


ET us consider the “Remington Cub” 

first. The sling strap was fitted at 
the factory when the gun was ordered, 
the front eye being brazed into the mag- 
azine ring in a most satisfactory manner. 
Lengthening the stock was merely a case 
of adding a block of hard wood to it and 
fastening with screws, the total length 
being made fourteen inches. The comb 
of the stock was entirely too high and it 
was worked down with a wood rasp until 
it had been reduced the required amount, 
but when this point was reached it ran 
directly into the grip after the manner 
of the Model 1917 U. S. Service rifle, 


there being no distinct comb at all. In 
order to restore the more pleasing dis- 
tinct comb appearance the grip was car- 
ried further down the stock. 

Cutting the grip further back proved 
to be a good thing, for it gave space to 
neatly mount a Marble peep sight on the 
grip by the use of a couple of wood 
screws and thus avoid using the common 
type of rear peep sight regularly made 
for this gun and which has a long and 
very clumsy base. 

A pistol grip was desired for the little 
Remington to go with the other im- 
provements, and this was easily provided 
for by purchasing the trigger guard of 
a Model 1904 .22 Winchester, cutting off 
the pistol grip part and mounting it 
behind the regular Remington trigger- 
guard. 

This completed the changes. Suffice to 
say that the little gun which, because of 
previous bad fit had never been satisfac- 
tory, became after the transformation a 
most delightful little weapon to handle 
and to shoot with. 
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In solid colors, 
bound with ribbon. 
Solid colors backed with 
Plaids and fringed — 
each strand of fringe 
tied in and replaceable 
if torn or worn. 





products 


Camping 
Rugs and Stockings are carried by 


775 


For Car, Camp or Home 


KENWOOD 
Motor Robes 


Woven of pure wool only—warm 
yet light in weight—ideal protec- 
tion against wind and dampness. 


The long, fleecy nap on Kenwood 


makes them largely self 


cleaning. Kenwood Motor Robes, 
Outdoor Comfort Sleeping Bags, 


Blankets, Sitting Out 


leading dealers. 


“OUTDOOR COMFORT,” a booklet in 
colors descriptive of Kenwood Products will 
be forwarded on request. 


KENWOOD MILLS 


Department F-2 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





Dp you ever see a Winchester Model 
1906 with a Swiss butt-plate before? 
Probably not, for they don’t make ’em 
that way at the factory. But that butt- 
plate and stock length is the thing that 
changes it from an undersized popgun to 
a man’s rifle. Furthermore, the Swiss 
butt puts the weapon so exactly to the 
same place on the shoulder every time 
and keeps it there so solidly that it cer- 
tainly is a joy to shoot with it. 

This was another of those easy trans- 
formations, easy when you know how. 
The Savage people make, or made, a .22 
single-shot rifle with such a butt-plate, 
and the stock of one of these rifles had 
been hanging up on the house-wall for 
a long time. There never had been any 
barrel on it when it came into the 
writer’s hands and it had just been hung 
up on a nail against the time when it 
might come in handy for something. 
In due time the short-stocked .22 Win- 
chester came along in the hands of its 
owner, whose acumen when it comes to 


gun repairs is delightful. 
ward with the rather original idea of cut- 
ting a slice off the back end of the use- 
less Savage stock and splicing it onto the 
Winchester. The photograph shows the 
result, a fine-looking, finely balanced gun, 
and the joint can hardly be seen. It was 
desirable to spread the horns of the butt- 
plate a little more than they were spread 
originally, and this was easily done by 
heating them and then tapping them with 
a hammer while hot. 

The owner claims that his .22 is now 
the best ever, unexcelled when it comes to 
using it as an alpinestock for climbing 
in rough places and also, incidentally, a 
most useful thing for holding down 
snakes with when he wishes to capture 
them alive. Be that as it may, the addi- 
tion to the little rifle made a great im- 
provement in its hang and fit, which 
has been directly reflected in the better 
quality of shooting that one can now do 
with it. 

















He came for-|: 





WINNER OF THE GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP, 1919-1920 





SMITH GUNS 


“The Gun that Speaks 
for Itself’’ 


has much to say these Autumn days. It will 
answer your desire for real pleasure in the 
real out of doors. It has made its message 
understood during a third of a century,—each 
year in a more distinct tone,—each year 
with the increasing emphasis of perfection. 

The Smith has balance, poise, a well 
rounded perfection of mechanism and pat- 
tern and range that affords outstanding 
Smith Distinction. 

Your dealer has a Smith Gun that will 
speak impressively in your hands. With 
Hunter One Trigger it’s the complete gun. 





INCORPORATED 
30-50 Hubbard St. Fulton, N. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calit. 
THE SPORTING GOODS AGENCIES 
Representatives for Eastern Canada 
33 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 

















Dodge This! 


By his cunning he may escape 


your traps. But once get him 
in the circle of a Lyman Rear 
Sight and he’s yours. 






enable the hunter to 
get almost as quick a 
bead with a rifle as he 
can with a_ shotgun, 
and togetit much more 
accurately. No lining 
up ofsights. Get your 
sight and game in the 
large circle of your 
rear sight,coverit with 
your front sight, and 
you can’t miss. 


WA yy 
¥ 

Sk Made in both tangand 

receiver styles, fit all 

American and most 

foreign rifles. 


No. 1A, 


$5.50 Front sights, with 


Lyman Ivory or Gold 
Beads, as preferred. 
We also make Combina- 
tion Hunting and Target 
Front Sights and special 
Target Front Sights. 


Write for Booklet 


Shows and describes the 
most popular of the Ly- 
man Sights for every pur- 
pose and every gun:gives 
prices. If you can’t get 
what you want at your 
dealer's, write us, giving 
your make, model and 
caliber. 


Lyman Gun Sigh’ 
Corporation 


70 West re 
Middle’ 





No. 26, $1.00 


& 


No. 3, $1.10 








No. 4, $1.50 











Want to Swap Guns? 


1 will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, 9, Mass. 

















ADJUSTABLE 
TE KERR Gun'siine 
WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES 
AN AID TO ACCURACY 
Ask your dealer or write us 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. 
40 CEDAR ST. 


NEW YORK 





Field 





A QUEER OLD PISTOL 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 


You may be interested in the accom- 
panying photographs which I have made 
of a brace of old derringers carried by 
my father (then captain, Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army), in his explorations 
of Alaska in 1869. General C. W. Ray- 
mond died in 1913 after fifty-two years of 
service (1861-1913). 

Possibly you can name the maker of 
these guns. I think they were of .41 cali- 
ber. The action is manifest from the 
photographs, but one peculiarity does not 
appear. They were fitted with steel auxil- 


iary cartridge shells having nipples upon 
which percussion caps could be placed. 
With these in the closed chambers, the 
derringers 
muzzle. 


could be loaded from the 





Possibly for shooting through the 
pocket in a rough and tumble fight they 
might be effective, but my experiments 
with them at a mark satisfy me that it 
would be better to throw brickbats in all 
cases where hitting is really desirable. 

The arrow engraved on top of the bar- 
rel seems to indicate the general direction 
in which it is expected that the bullet will 
travel. The rear sight is a notch in the 
tip of the hammer. This is in the proper 
position, more or less, when the piece is 
at full cock. 

R. R. RayMonn, 


Colonel, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 





A NEW .22 C. F. CARTRIDGE 
NEEDED 


By Hervey Lovell 


AR is over for all time, let’s hope, 
but, in case we should have to up- 
hold the rights of a free people and their 
wish for decency, by all means be pre- 
pared by giving our youth proper training 
with a man’s weapon in time of peace, in- 
stead of a rush to arms we are not ac- 
quainted with. We were a nation of 
would-be riflemen. Not one out of ten 
boys could teil the difference between a 
“brown-bess” and a Springfield rifle, much 
less load or hit anything with one or the 
ether. Three million of our youth have 
been taught the use of a very accurate 
rifle, and will they be allowed to slip 
back in the old rut? 
Surely not, if our gunmakers have 
their way. The Savage, Stevens, Win- 
chester and Remington are starting all 
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over again with new vigor, backed by ~_ 
of modern and economical machinery, 
produce many new styles of arms. t 
have hopes for a more accurate lot than 
in the past decade of “take-it-or-leave-it” 
policy. Advertising and a past reputation, 
often just a catchword, sold the arm. Its 
real accuracy was never known outside 
the testing plant. 

Dr. Mann’s work with 25 calibres has 
created a desire in most of us for a real 
rifle to hit with, out where the game or 
vermin thinks it is safe on perch or 
ground. Also such an arm must be c¢a- 
pable of considerable shooting at small 
expense. Although Dr. Mann seemed to 
favor an extreme high velocity, and the 
use of hot, burning powders, our powder 
factories have perfected cooler-burning 
powders of great accuracy. We can well 
adapt the Mann ideas to all our favorite 
cartridges in bringing them up to modern 
ideas of ballistics, 


| i nnnyy shooters will agree that a 
cheap, accurate cartridge, bigger than 
the excellent .22 Long Rifle, but with the 
same type of ‘accuracy, is what we all 
need, be he a big-game, small-game, tar- 
get or vermin shooter. More shooters 
use a rifle in summer time than in winter. 
Only a few can afford to shoot big game 
in its season, while the rabbit, squirrel, 
chuck and crow furnish even the poor 
man a chance to learn rifle-shooting dur- 
ing the vacation time, or before the day’s 
work begins he may slip out to the w oods 
and get a pair of squirrels or crows 

I asked the U. M. C. Company to ‘ad- 
vise a load fit to shoot game as above, 
anywhere out to 100 yards, without meas- 
uring the distance or adjusting the sights. 
The engineer stated that a .25-20 H. V. 
would be the nearest thing to this idea. 
We all realize its faults, and it lacks 
a long way yet of being adapted to every 
shot, even at 60 yards; it giving an aver- 
age of 2.25-inch groups, at 50 ‘yards rest 
shooting i in pe rfect barrels, it simply won't 
do with its inaccurate loading in high ve- 
locity, and high trajectory in low-pres- 
sure cartridges. 

We have never had the ideal type of 
cartridge with us, and I haven’t heard 
of any of the English rook and rabbit- 
rifle cartridges that would fill the bill. 
They have had the idea, but haven’t ar- 
rived at the point of perfection. 


HE rim-fire cartridges, .22 Long Rifle 

and .25 R. F., won’t do, as they have 
a flight similar in shape to the rainbow, 
and lack the punch to kill a squirrel or 
chuck unless bullet is very well placed at 
short range. 

The .22 High Power won’t fill the bill, 
as it is too powerful and dangerous for 
small game, and costs too much in boxes 
of twenty; also the average groups, shoot- 
ing 200 yards, measure from 3 to 9 inches, 
shot from good rest. Flat trajectory is 
of no use with such inaccurate loading. 
It should be a success at less than 2,200 
ft. seconds velocity. Perhaps a shooter 
of real ability could hit a crow at 200 
yards, due to the flat trajectory; most of 
us cannot connect regularly at fifty. 

We have had with us for years the .22 
Long Rifle, the most accurate cartridges 
up to 100 yards, but how many of us can 
hit with it? I can put fifty shots into a 
crow-sized mark, at 100 yards (after my 
sights are adjusted for that particular 
distance), without a miss, and have put 
27 shots into regulation 8-inch bull’s-eye at 
200 measured yards, but had to fire sev- 
eral shots to get sights adjusted. 

Of what use is flat trajectory without 
accuracy, or accuracy without the flat 
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trajectory? One goes too low each time 
its adjustment of sights is exceeded, and 
the other goes too high. Sometimes next 
shot may be a foot to right or left side. 
Confidence is the greatest aid to practice. 
In learning to shoot a rifle, if we are 
afraid of our rifle’s tricks, we do poor 
work with it. 


(00? powder and non-mercuric pri- 
mers, with a nice little bullet, now 
exist. If we combine them in a necked- 
down, .25-26 caliber shell, we shall have 
an ideal .22-caliber load. The .22-15-60 
Stevens came very near being right and 
was very accurate for a lead bullet, black- 
powder load. But the soft steel barrel, 
of course, was not fit for our modern 
ammunition, and like the rim-fire .22, a 
source of great trouble to keep clean and 
free from rust even with the old type of 
powder and best of care. 

Penetration is needed, but not the ex- 
plosive effect on tissue. The coyote and 
chuck will take some shocking power to 
kill instantly, and at the proposed veloc- 
ity, perfect mushrooming will result. 
While at this velocity, using a full metal 
case Spitzer, smaller game can be shot 
without spoiling it for the table or spoil- 
ing it for a pelt. 

The 25x20 flat-nose bullet, even in 
cased type, smashes nal game consid- 
erably more than is needed to kill. We 
don’t want one thousand-yard accuracy or 
killing power. I have hopes that no one 
will recommed it for deer or small bear, 
although it would kill, them often if used, 
but would cause much wounding of game 
too heavy for its 68-gr. bullet. I don’t 
care what happens to cougar and wolves, 
as they are vermin of the worst type, but 
a game animal is entitled to every sports- 
man’s consideration to prevent suffering. 
I have wounded one spike-horn buck, and 
spent many a sleepless hour thinking it 
over. I saw him skulking in a thicket, 
the wound oozing blood each step, but 
never got in a final shot to help him out 
of his suffering, and never found the 
body. One deer knocked down, but able 
to drag along the ground, let out a bleat 
as I came up to use the knife. I nearly 
swore off deer hunting that time, and did 
swear to never use a doubtful killer on 
such fine game again. 


HE .250-caliber Savage and .256-cali- 

ber Newton are the very smallest cali- 
bers fit for deer and small black bear of 
the Eastern States, also they are ideal 
sheep rifles. But they should not be used 
on Alaskan bear and moose, especially the 
.250 Savage. 

Some war profiteer may ridicule my 
plea for a cheap cartridge in boxes of 
fifty. If our boys are to learn how to 
shoot, they will have to buy ammunition 
at very reasonable prices. With present 
high prices, I can reload this .22 for one 
and a quarter cents per shot, using a 
cast bullet. This allows wages, fuel and 
sinking fund to pay for bench-loading 
tools. Buying lead of a junkman, I can 
get one thousand shots for $5.00, but not 
counting the overhead expense. Loading 
is a pleasure at times, and we usually 
have to pay dearly for an evening’s pleas- 
ure anywhere we go. Compare this to 
the price of .30 fodder at eight to nine 
cents each. 

We can have just as fine accuracy and 
better if care is taken and bullets se- 
lected. Major Townsend Whelen had a 
25x 35 single-shot barrel which gave av- 
erage of 1.75-inch groups at 100 yards. 
It was loaded and chambered as speci- 
fied for this .22 caliber, and enough clear- 
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ance left at neck to insert any factory 
cartridge. 

Mr. Charles Askins, in Outer’s Book, 
writing on vermin sniper cartridges, advo- 
cated several loads designed in 1894. Well 
he knows that such methods are out of 
date. We are at a period of loading de- 
velopment where we can have something 
better in every way. Pointed bullets, 
cool-burning powders, non-erosive and 
non-mercuric primers, all these have been 
tried and found to be perfect components 
of good ammunition, tried by several years 
of sports and war. 

Major Townsend Whelen says, “It can- 
not be impressed too strongly on riflemen 
that accuracy is absolutely essential in 
any rifle intended for small-game shoot- 
ing. Draw a life-size outline of small 
game and note how small the vital parts 
are. Even at 50 yards a very accurate 
cartridge is necessary to make a sure shot 
into vitals.” 

Inaccurate rifles, when held just right, 
will cause more misses than hits at 40 
yards, 

Last but not least, I personally believe 
in specializing with all my rifles and do 
not care to spoil a big-game rifle by shoot- 
ing short-range ammunition. 

In my opinion, there is no such thing 
as an all-round rifle and never will be, 
because it is a ballistic impossibility. In 
view of this situation, I have written sev- 
eral private barrel-makers; each pleaded 
lack of time, but professed a liking for 
our little load provided the other fellow 
makes it work first. 


| Pig tdeeer wg to Dupont Powder Company 
brought praise and a recommendation 
of 8 grains No. 80 powder to give 2,000 
foot-seconds’ velocity and possibly 2,100, 
the 25/20 shell holds 10 grains of No. 80 
powder. This powder burns’ best at less 
than 19,000 pounds’ pressure. Above load 
was for Ideal gas-check bullets made for 
.22 Savage H. P. Using the metal case, I 
think 9-grain load could be used, but wish 
to follow Major Casey’s advice. 

. Trajectory table estimated on 2,000-ft. 
velocity. Energy, 600 Ibs.: 


Height Sighted for 75 yards 
25 yards .6 inches above 
50 it) F “ “ 

75 “ 0 “ “ 
100“ 2.2 “ below 


I am sure riflemen will be satisfied with 
accuracy equal to the .22 Long Rifle, 1 
inch at 50 yards, 2-inch groups at 100 
yards, the .22 H. P. giving 3 to 9 inches 
and some as large as 12 inches at 200 yards, 
With bullets seated 1%” in shell and a 
clearance of .002” at neck good accuracy 
can be had. The factories have cham- 
bered .30-caliber match barrels this way 
for years to use regular ammunition. The 
lands will have to be throated out to 
take a bullet seated as above. Let us 
hope for rounded corners to grooves as 
made by Pope and Schoyen; this shape 
is easy to clean and really gas-tight, giv- 
ing longer life with higher velocity. The 
Winchester Lee 6 mm. was rifled without 
any corner, and aside from its fine accu- 
racy was free from metal-fouling troubles, 
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Kermath Marine “Motors 
Receive a Wonderful Endorsement by the Builders 
of Mullin’s Non-Sinkable Steel Boats 

S the Mullins Body Corpora- 

tion of Salem, Ohio, states 
it, “Your hull may be most per- 
fectly designed, it may be strong- 
ly and substantially constructed, 
you may add a most beautiful 
finish to this hull. In fact, so far 
as the human eye can perceive, it 
is a creation of grace and beauty. 
But if you make the mistake of 
installing a motor that is not a 
success you have Jost all and your 
boat is a failure.” 

The Engineering Department 
of this large corporation being 
fully aware of this fact, selected 
practically all the best grades of 
marine motors that were avail- 
able. In their own plant they 
conducted a series of most ex- 
haustive tests with these motors. 

The result of these tests was 
the decision to use Kermath 
Motors as standard equipment. 
Is this not an assurance to you, 
when buying an engine for your 
boat that by choosing a Kermath 
your selection will be a correct 
one? 


Write for Our Interesting, Free Kermath 
Booklet. Address Dept. “R’’. 


A Kermath Always Runs 


4 cylinder, 4 cycle, 12, 16, 20 and 40 H.P. 
Prices $450 to $1650. Immediate Delivery. 


WEIL Bros. a & "CO., Inc. 
“The Old Square Deal House” 
FORT WAYNE. IND. U. $. A. 

















HUNTING BOATS 


Canoes, Rowboats, Fishboats and Motor Boats 


CATALOG FREE 


Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state what you are interested in 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


1901 ELLIS AVENUE - - - PESHTIGO, WIS. 


























SALT WATER FISH PROTECTION 


Dear Mr. Watson: 


Am enclosing an article on Salt Water 
Fish Protection as the subject hits me. I 
have been giving thought to the flow of 
the oceanic currents, warm and cold, and 
their undoubted effect on the presence of 
fish in the surf, Every season within my 
recollection that has been cold for the 
bathers has been a poor one for the surf 
fisherman, and I can only account for the 
coincidence in some such way as that out- 
lined in the article. Surf fishing this sea- 
son has been a fizzle. The summer has 
been cool and delightful. But the coast- 
faring mariners say the Gulf Stream is 
further off shore than usual. The noted 
California coast climate exists right 
alongside a warm current sweeping over 
from Asia via the Aleutian Islands, the 
Kiroshiwo about which Prof. Holder tells 
so much and so frequently: Between our 
Gulf Stream and the eastern coast comes 
a branch of the cold Labrador current, 
coming through the Straits of Belle Isle 
and on down the coast of New Bruns- 
wick and Maine, around Cape Cod, and so 
on until it loses itself beneath the Gulf 
Stream, near the tip of Florida, or in 
about that latitude. When the Gulf Stream 
is far off shore there is more of the 
Labrador current in its place and none 
of the warm water fish on the beach. 

As for the depletion of the sea, the 
bluefish which come to our northern coast 
for about 100 days average each season 
are estimated by such qualified judges as 
Prof, Baird (the late) to destroy 200 
times as great a weight of fish as the com- 
mercial fishermen take in the same area 
in a whole year. And still there appears 
to be no diminution of the quantity of 
fish afloat according to the Bureau of 
Fisheries at Washington. 

So I think anglers may well go a little 
slow in slinging rocks at the market 
fishermen in the-salt water. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. H. Corson. 
* * * 


A recent number of Fietp anp STREAM 
voiced a demand for legislation to pro- 
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tect salt water fish from an inevitable ex- 
tinction thought to be pending. 

I cannot see it. 

I can see neither the necessity for the 
demand, nor the danger feared. It has 
been an obsession with anglers for centu- 
ries that the waters could be denuded of 
their fishes. The fear was so deep in 
their hearts four hundred and fifty years 
ago that it found expression in the “Boke 
of Saynt Albons,” one of the first prod- 
ucts of the press of William Caxton, the 
very pioneer of English printing. The 
fear then applied to the fresh waters, the 
only waters fished for sport at that time; 
and that the problem has been well han- 
dled in those waters is evidenced by the 
fact that they are still taking forty-pound- 
ers in the salmon streams of the British 
Isles. The work of our own fish and 
game organizations in combatting stream 
pollution and in furthering the propaga- 
tion of fresh water varieties is splendid. 
This, with seasonal regulations and bag 
limits are most practicable and effective, 
and the first item therein, namely, the 
problem of stream pollution, is most di- 
rectly connected with the welfare of the 
only salt water fish whose existence is 
endangered by civilization’s present waste- 
ful and thoughtless methods, such as the 
salmon, shad and fish of like spawning 
habits. 

But the sea is another matter. 

Analogies between fresh and salt water 
fish are dangerous when the subject of 
depletion is to the fore, for their respec- 
tive environments are so divergent. Fresh 
water fish know the succession of seasons 
—spring, summer, autumn and winter; 
while salt water fish know none of these. 

It is probably true to state that they 
live in a perpetual stable climate. 

We are familiar with the phenomena 
of rise and fall in temperature in fresh 
water; the protective membrane present 
on pickerel in winter, and the apparent in- 
difference of perch to temperature. In 
the sea, however, which is one grand swirl 
of gigantic currents, warm and cold, the 
fish within a given geographical area vary 
with the seasons as man knows them, one 
variety following another in a succession 
which suggests that temperature is the 
dominant factor which Nature uses to 
keep them moving, either directly in its 





effect upon the sensibilities of the fish, or 
indirectly in its effect upon the food "the 
fish pursues. For in these currents, both 
warm and cold, abound immense varieties 
of marine animal and vegetable lifc, each 
afforded a choice of the temperature it 
finds most agreeable. 

Is it not true, then, to state that the 
migratory fish is one which follows his 
summer (or his winter) as that season 
wends its way through the seven seas, 
living continually in the climate of his 
choice and avoiding all others? 

It may be considered that sea fish divide 
into two general, but immensely unequal, 
classes, namely, the smaller class coming 
into bays and rivers for spawning pur- 
poses, and the enormous class spawning 
in the vast open sea. In the former class 
North America knows the shad, the sal- 
mon and the sturgeon as the most impor- 
tant on the Atlantic coast. In the latter 
class may be placed nearly all the other 
fish we know, besides myriads unknown 
to the angler. Among them are fish whose 
eggs are deposited on the bottom and fish 
whose spawn is exuded to float and hatch 
upon the surface of the sea. In the 
varieties whose eggs hatch at or near the 
surface fall many of the fish habitually 
thought by anglers to ‘visit the bays, 
sounds and coastal rivers to spawn, in 
part, bluefish, weakfish and menhaden. 
This thought is not warranted by known 
facts, for science has yet learned very 
little of the actual spawning operations of 
these fish. It is a matter wherein theory 
may be most entertainingly built by rough- 
ly analyzing the environment of the fish 
and endeavoring to plant probability 
where actual knowledge is absent. 

Let’s go. 

The great problems which confront hu- 
manity are food, shelter, clothing and pro- 
tection against enemies. The fish has the 
better of us on shelter and clothing. Tem- 
perature takes their place. His problems 
are food and protection against enemies, 
of which latter, contrary to the case of 
land life, man is the very least instead of 
the greatest. The term “cold blooded” as 
applied to fish means that their blood takes 
on the temperature of the surrounding 
element, not that the fish are immune to 
cold. 

Returning now to the vast currents of 
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Wilson Weedless Wobbler 


A ‘Real Man’s Gift 


Give Wilson Wobblers for Christmas this 
year. They are the ACE of gifts—they are 
different and worth while. The Wobbler 
is a gift that is thoroughly appreciated. 





It is standard equipment in every fisher- 
man’s tackle box. 


It’s a casting bait that has made good. 


If your dealer is not able to supply you with 
Wilson Wobblers, write to the factory for 
free illustrated booklet. We will supply you 
when you make your selection. Wilson 
Wobblers sell for one dollar apiece or six 
(assorted) in a box for six dollars. 


Hastings Sporting Goods Works 
Hastings, Michigan 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars 


Half Price 


Here is your opportunity. Save 
$30 and get a pair of new U. S. 
Army Bausch & Lomb Binocu- 
lars at $35. These glasses sell 
regularly at $65. They are not 
the Victory model that sells 
at $45. 

Military Model, 6 power, prismatic, 30 
m.m., large field of vision, double indi- 
vidual focusing device. Tan harness 
leather carrying case and straps. 


You know you need them. You can’t 
get along without them when travelling, 
motoring, yachting, hunting, at races, 
foot-ball and other sports. And you will 
never again have this opportunity to get 
binoculars like these at this price. Get 
a pair now and enjoy them the rest of 
your life. Every one passed by Army 
Inspectors, and cleansed and put into 
shape and guaranteed absolutely by us. 


Send Coupon—No Money 


Just send us your name and address— 
no money—and we will ship these binoc- 
ulars prepaid to you for examination. 
We want you to see them and save $30. 
Look them over, show them to your 
friends and remember we protect you 
with a money back guarantee. 


Mail Coupon Now 


-\ —— PRODUCTS, INC. 
Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Se ~ me m.... Prepaid a pair of your 
Army Binoculars. After examination I 
will give expressman $35 with under- 
standing that I can return them collect 
within 10 days and get my money back. 
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warm and cold water which sweep 
through the seas, it readily can be under- 
stood that certain fish food organisms 
propagate and thrive at one temperature, 
while others multiply at other tempera- 
tures. Following this thought, it is quite 
probable that, with relation to fish seek- 
ing specific varieties of food present at 
agreeable temperatures, the succession of 
seasons, as man knows them, is utterly 
absent, and that the only seasons the fish 
knows are those of food plenty and of 
food scarcity. 

In the case of the fauna of the land, 
Nature accommodates the rutting season 
to climatic conditions and brings it on at 
the season which best coincides with the 
requirements of propagation, In the case 
of fish living in what may be termed an 
unchanging climate, no such accommoda- 
tion is necessary. So it is quite probable 
that spawning may take place at any time, 
regardless of season as man knows the 
term. At the same time, it is not impos- 
sible that the succession of spawning 
periods of the individual fish may vary 
with the supply of food or with the indi- 
vidual’s agility in capturing it, so that 
where one female is ripe to-day, another 
may not be ripe until a month or two 
later, a time at which the schools are in 
some area far from that of the first- 
named spawning. 

Thus it is possible to account for the 
findings of qualified observers operating 
in conjunction with the commercial fish- 
ing fleets, who record wide divergences 
as regards the maturity of spawn in fe- 
male fish captured from a given school. 
Fully grown eggs, obviously ripe for 
spawning, are found in fish of the same 
school with others whose roe is so imma- 
ture that the eggs have hardly more than 
formed 

And thus it is possible to conceive that, 
as the battle of humanity with the seasons 
has brought its members to the same point 
with reference to race propagation, so it 
exists in the case of the sea fish, which, 
living in an ever-moving element, yet live 
in a most stable climate. 

A colossal fact to be borne in mind is 
the direction of movement taken by the 
fry of the two classes of spawners men- 
tioned in the early part of this article. It 
is observed, and it is of great significance, 
that the fry of the ground spawners and 
of those fish which ascend the fresh water 
rivers to spawn move seaward, while the 
fry of the surface spawners move shore- 
ward, Correlatively, the movements of the 
grown and growing fish are in the direc- 
tion opposite to that taken by the fry, 
provided temperatures along the shore are 
right. 

This clearly suggests that such protec- 
tion as man ts able to afford is necessary 
only for fresh water fish and for those 
sea fish which ascend the rivers to spawn. 

And it seems to magnify the importance 
of the efforts being made to curb and 
abolish the pollution of inland waters. 

It is merely the writer’s guess that the 
shoreward journey of the sea-spawned fry 
is a search for safety from natural ene- 
mies within the sanctuaries of the shallow 
and weed-grown waters of bays and 
sounds. Here they feed upon the minute 
alge and the microscopic crustaceans 
which abound until they are of a size to 
take up their cannibalistic existence in 
the big waters, in reaching which they 
must run the gantlet of other species of 
cannibals coming into the bays in search 
of them, But in aid of the fish upon 
which man must prey commercially, as 
well as in sport, the necessity for stopping 
the pollution of streams is apparent. Ad- 


vancing civilization is pouring a steady 
and increasing volume of it into our riv- 
ers. Flowing seaward for days and years 
and centuries, it will render the living con- 
ditions of our finny residents and visitors 
more and more distasteful, until they will 
leave us with a flirt of their contemptuous 
little tails. 

Pollution seems to be the problem of 
the salt-water angler, as well as of the 
fresh. Think of the sewage coming down 
the Hudson for the last hundred years 
and being deposited along the Jersey 
coast! 

When the word conservation is men- 
tioned many salt-water anglers wedge in 
behind it with unconsciously selfish mo- 
tives at heart. Some of us feel that the 
market fishermen are interfering with our 
sport. Some of us feel that if we could 
use the sentiment in favor of conservation 
to drive the pound net away from our 
inlet there would be more fish in our little 
bay. Believing that the only reason the 
fish come in is to spawn, we cry aloud at 
the crime of the pound-netter, who de- 
stroys the unhatched fish. But we have 
no basis for the belief except that later 
on the fry are observed in the bay. AI- 
though it is quite possible that opportunity 
and the spawning inclination may present 
themselves to individual fish while en- 
gaged in a cannibalistic raid into, say, 
Barnegat Bay, such instances should not 
lead us to assume that all spawning is 
done in small bodies of water, nor that the 
operation is the main purpose of the visit 
of the mature fish. 

But at any rate it is scarcely logical for 
us to demand that the State drive the nets 
out of the path of the fish bound for what 
we believe to be their spawning grounds, 
while we sit inside the inlet with rigged 
and baited rods and hooks awaiting their 
arrival, 

Sounds to me suspiciously like class 
legislation. I hardly think we can get 
away with it, even on the grounds of 
conservation, 

It would not be surprising if the ulti- 
mate truth were that the nets at the inlets 
actually tend to increase the supply of 
mature fish afloat, by sifting the larger 
inbound fish from the fry, and thus pre- 
venting at least a portion of the canibal- 
ism so constantly and extensively prac- 
ticed by fish from taking place in the 
bays. Undoubtedly these nets lessen our 
sport and affect the livelihood of baymen 
who cater exclusively to us, but unless 
they block navigation completely we can 
still go out to sea after our fish. 

These are the views of an angler, who, 
with no interest in commercial fisheries 
other than that they feed us all, is never- 
theless endeavoring to look at them and 
the vast field in which they are by com- 
parison but a small industry, in the same 
vivid light of fact and logic with which he 
regards his favorite sport, when he ad- 
vances the thought that the sea is the 
greatest fish pond in the world, not yet 
appreciated at its full value even by the 
most enthusiastic of sea anglers. Conser- 
vation is good. Intelligently applied, where 
man is something like fully possessed of 
the facts, as he may be in the case of the 
fresh waters—I said may be—it will bring 
great benefit. 

But in the unsolved and involved con- 
dition of the great mysteries of the seas 
it is futile to invoke the word to cover 
measures which the short-sighted angler 
may fondly imagine would increase his 
sport. 

It is very much like biting the hand 
that feeds us. 

Switcu Reet, 
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preciate the justice of it. I hardly thought WITH AN > 


it worth while to explain that, in our 


opinion, all the salt-water anglers of our 
eastern coast, fishing together for two Osprey Dardevle 
for Xmas 


weeks steadily, I do not believe, could 
equal the catch of the pounds and purse 

fishermen for one day. It is only that we, | ‘‘It took me years to find out about 
as sportsmen, are sure we see these things this bait!’’ 


coming and want to awaken the public to “Yes, sir: that’s the gospel truth. 
a danger, “Six years ago a fellow came into my sporting goods store asking for a split rin 

_Perhaps sixty per cent of our popula- | and a treble hook. dies gs 8 sf 8 
tion ten or twenty years from now will 


derive more benefit from a few days’ out- 
ing catching fish than they will from eat- 











a thought nothing about it, but pretty soon in come some more fellows for more 
split rings and treble hooks. 


ing it at exorbitant prices. It is awfully “Season after season they kept coming more “Last summer I verified a re port that 36 pike 

ee 1 nie falineuae T ill “i ih 1 and more of ’em each year, until my curiosity had been caught on this spoon at Echo Lake, 

lard to strike a balance, will acknowl- was aroused and I’d ask ’em what in thunder Mich., in one morning! 

edge, and, knowing you, | understand rd = a Jem. | ag answer, but a “If your dealer hasn’t wr them yet, I'll 

quite well that v are going to lea = nowin’ look and a wise wink. send it anywhere in the U. S. or Canada, post 

- ‘ Tyee “eo _— = i a ee ‘ 3 “Well, sir, I knew they had somethin’ awful paid, for 85c. Made in 26 different finishes, all 

wards what you consider the underdog | good or they wouldn’t be keepin’ so mum, so I got proven successful; the one shown above is one 

in the scrap. to nosin’ around and finally discovered that one of of the killers. Made of solid brass, weight 1 
| hear many things about broken game my old customers hg ad been making these ‘mystery ounce, length 3% inches, width 1 inch. 

Seek. § nin elles tat a oy" rw spoons’ and selling them to his friends, until It wiggles and wobbles and whirls. 

aws in this office that do not get to the | finally ’most everybody in Detroit was usin’ them. “Casts further than other baits, and with less 

ears of the general public, and, frankly, “So a year ago I started selling the whole effort. Rides high or low, controlled with your 


in my opinion, anyone who takes from | bait. I call it the OSPREY DARDEVLE cast- rod and reel.’ 

Nature the thing she provides and does | ™& "4 ‘rolling spoon. 

not try to do something to replace, does 

not try to conserve, is a downright robber SEND A FRIEND AN OSPREY SILK 
of his neighbor who does, The man who 
buys ten thousand acres of timber land CASTING LINE FOR XMAS 
and lays it a barren waste is a damned 
thief, for he could cut with intelligence, so “OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so they won’t rot, are braided so they shcot 
it would reproduce, It is my experience | through the guides like greased lightning, and are guaranteed to stand anything 
that the man who takes from Nature to | except rough or cracked guides. “Osprey” lines have stood the test for ten years. 





sell for gain does not play fair—as I ? 

said before, I hear many things in this —— test oe >_> test == 

Pe eS ee eee 30-Ib. “ 3.00—Post Paid 12-Ib. “special, 50 yds., $1.65 

of market fishermen that plays a square 

game. The 26 and 30-lb. tests are suitable for salt-water fishing as well as for muscallonge 
Once upon a time! and other large fish. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for sample and dope sheet. 


I was a kid and lived on the Delaware 
River a few miles below Trenton. In the 
spring, local fishermen reaped a harvest 


Where lures or lines are sent as Xmas gifts an attractive 
card will be sent giving sender’s name 


ate aie cae tea ee Osprey Casting Line Prices Advance January Ist 
sidered a market. If you had the ambi- Take Advantage of Present Low Prices and Order NOW 


tion to go where they were hauling the 
seine, twenty-five cents bought a bully ‘ 
shad, and it went into the pan flopping— F E | d —§ d Y 

it was real shad, and it was thirty years or xpert axl ermy en our 
ago. Old men have told me they have I hi H 

seen shad in the Delaware River almost a 1es ere 

like the description of the present-day ; 
Columbia River salmon run. These old | ke” 
men teld me this when I was a kid—I was 
always interested in the outdoors—maybe 
it was a hundred years ago this happened, 

Where are the fish now? 

They are surely not there, only few 
and far between, 1 myself have caught 
bully rock fish, we called them in my kid 
days, on the Delaware. Striped bass they 
are now. The biggest one I ever saw, 
eighty-four pounds, was caught not far 
from where [| lived. 

Where are they now? 

Your answer is probably pollution—I 








7 The sportsman who has traveled hundreds, per- 
/ haps thousands, of miles and spent much money in 
railroad fares, licenses, guide hire, etc., to secure a 
cherished trophy, will do well to select with thought 
the taxidermist in whose hands the hard-earned 
trophy is placed for mounting. 


Be assured that 
work sent here. will f : 
be cared for with all We do Taxidermy for: 
the thought and ex- | W. T. Barber, Pres. De- 
perience known to troit Stove Works, De- 


the art of taxidermy, troit. 
that it will be turned G, D. Pope, Pres. Mich- 


Sport A 
out promptly and a sman’sAss'n, 
with a lifelikeness | Detroit Museum of Art. 
and durability that Bupt. of Paste ondSeule- 
customers tell us is vards, troit. 
rarely duplicated. Board of Education, De- 








don’t think so—why? There are other mee ‘ ; att , . 
were — + « in . ecide to have a vin cCauley, res. 
rivers on our eastern coast, and sportsmen ineetlt cain te Packard MotorCarCo., 
are everywhere, and some streams must ‘ Detroit. 
. : ° mounted each year. F M 
have stayed unpolluted leng after the With every passing yee 3 c. 2 eeteth. 
¢ : anadian ri 
Delaware—and we would have heard season your collection re a ny 
stories about those fish. of trophies will ac- bas he ’ Shelton, ‘Shelton, 
. a ee quire greater value, ayne Arms Co., El 
Don’t you think so: both practical and Pees, Texas. 


When the ranchmen of the Middle West 
started to poison wolves who destroyed 


Dr. A. W. Blain, Detroit. 


sentimental. There Judge Arthur J. Turtle, 


areno decorations for 


3 : ; cite U. S. District Court 
their stock it was easy. They took it and den or dining-room Detroit, Mich, —— 
died, but will they do it now? No, they that are -- virile and Turtle Lake Club, Turtle 
are wise % wy ink that a fis ond manly in character as e, Mich. 
are wise. Don't you think that a fish that the “trophies of the | Pointe Mouille Club, 
will put up a fight on a hook and line has deoes.” Starr thle Reckwood, Mich. 
brains? It is a fact that trout have; it season. Send it to us. James Inglis, Pres. 





American Blower Co., 


might be that they refuse to come to a Send for catalog Detroit, Mich. 


coast that is thickly sprinkled with traps | & _ today. 
for them. 
I don’t know; does anybody? 


[Ses teers Senet | LOU J. EPPINGER 
you can reason it even that way, 


chouldn’t that be an argument against | 68 East Congress Street, Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan 
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KNICKERBOCKER FISHING TACKLE KIT 






Ask your dealer or address 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
226 No. CLINTON STREET 


Carries a Complete 


Tackle Outfit 


A PLACE FOR 
EVERYTHING 

—<—!. EVERYTHING IN ITS 

PLACE 


Brown Cowhide Leather 


Aluminum Trays 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Boots and Moccasins 


WM. N. GOKEY SHOE CO. 


Baker, Murray & Ih nbrie ine, Von Lenugerke & 





GOKEY 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Circulars Sent On Request 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Established 1851 


New York Agents Chicag 


7 Chamt aes 0 130 fo. Wabesh Ave 














NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 


Ward’s Natural Science Est. of 84 Col- 
lege Ave., Rochester, N. Y., who for over 
fifty years have been doing the taxidermy 
work of the leading museums of the 
country, are now mounting game heads, 
birds, fishes or rugs, and doing expert 
tanning for sportsmen who want their 
trophies correctly mounted. 
Send for their new free booklet. 

** If it’s worth doing, it’s worth doing right ”’ 














WHEN AL 


all publications will provide circulation reports 
verified by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


It is one of the mysteries of the advertising world 
that while all manufacturers demand verification of weight 
and quality in the material purchased, some of them still buy 
advertising space without knowing what they are paying for. 


Such advertisers, however, are now exceptional. 
Most of them demand verified A. B. C. circulation statements 


before placing contracts. 


In the case of Field and Stream the demand is 


This magazine is a member of the Audit 


immediately met. 
Bureau of Circulations. 


ADVERTIS 


mand their money 


E RS de- 


*s worth, 




















the present conditions of pounds and 
purse netters? I think so. 

Do you think it a square game to the 
public that cold storage houses should be 
full of frozen fish waiting to unload when 
the prices get right? Somehow I don’t. 

One can’t quote England, for the condi- 
tions over there are so different. Your 
forty-pound salmon might be taken from 
a stream that has been thoroughly pro- 
tected for two hundred years. 

We are not slinging any rocks at mar- 
ket fishermen. We simply ask them to 
play fair. If they will, and we can get 
decent conservation laws passed, it will 
be for their benefit in the future and there 
will be plenty of fish for the angler. 


Sincerely yours, 


Hy. S. Watson. 





FISHERMEN, LOOK AT THESE 
PICTURES 


Genesee County, Michigan, in which 
the city of Flint is located, has a long 
record for accomplishing things in a way 
to be envied by any other county in any 
other State, and, to add to that already 
long record, the Genesee Sportsmen’s Club 
submit a couple of pictures of what they 
did recently on one day when the State 
Fish Commission had notified them that a 
large consignment of black bass were ar- 
riving on one railroad and a much larger 
consignment of rainbow trout were to ar- 
rive on another railroad. The lineup of 
cars and trucks give only a partial idea 








of the interest which has been created to- 
ward a thorough restocking of the lakes 
and streams of its county. However, if 
all those who were willing to volunteer 
their car and service had been on hand, 
either of these groups would have been 
but a mere handful in comparison. None 














of these cars in one picture appears in the 
other, the train time being approximately 
an hour apart. 

There is a growing need for more or- 
ganization of this kind in all counties of 
all States if the angler and hunter expect 
to hand any of the rod and gun pleasures + 
to posterity. 
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“THE MOST COMPLETE” ANGLER 
(With apologies to Izaak Walton) 
By Raymond Highet 


The guy who goes fishin’, 
needs— 
It’s softer to sit on than rock; 
A refrigerator to put the fish in— 
A big one with key an’ padlock; 
An’ a corkscrew or two he needs in ad- 
dition, 
For a guy will get hot or get cold, 
Even in these days of strict prohibition 
(If you know what I mean—it’s not 


sold). 


an air cushion 


But that isn’t all—there is more even yet: 
A lasso he needs an’ a sure, steady eye. 
If the guy cannot hook ’em he’ll rope ’em 
or try 
A harpoon or two like the Eskimos do; 
Or a submarine boat he might buy. 


For the comforts of home, there’s his bed- 
warmer, too; 
An’ a booklet called 
Fish.” 
If he needs his old washstand he'll lug 
that along— 
The basin will do for a dish. 
Make grandmother lend him her old patch- 
work quilt, 
To tuck him in tightly at night; 
And a good poker set an’ a fish hook or 


“How to Catch 


two, 
Should the fishes insist on a bite. 


So an angler now, to be most complete, 
Must have all of these things and more. 
If there’s anything lacking that he might 
forget, 
Of course he can buy out the store. 





FINGERLING LEGAL TROUT 
By Ladd Plumley 


HREE fishing crooks camped out at 

the head of the Neversink River and 
put set lines into the stream. I hap- 
pened to find some of the set lines and 
the camp of the crooks and communicated 
with Albany, asking for a game constable. 
The constable arrived promptly, but not 
before the crooks made a getaway, leav- 
ing their set lines, 

One afternoon, while the constable was 
at the mountain boarding house, I went 
out and caught a brown trout that was 
exactly six inches in length. I laid the 
trout on a full sheet of newspaper and 
told the constable I wanted to be arrested 
and pay the fine if I had broken the law 
in bringing in a trout less than legal 
length. 

“Then you'll pay the fine,” said the con- 
stable ; “that brownie isn’t six inches.” He 
pulled out a rule, gasping as he measured 
the trout. “Wouldn’t believe it unless I’d 
measured it!” he exclaimed. “Dash it: 
a six-inch brown is an almighty little 
fish !” 

And it is. It has been my own prac- 
tice for years, and I know other fisher- 
men who do the same, to put back many 
of my six-inch brown trout, 

The fact is the legal minimum trout 
length in the State of New York was 
devised with the native trout in mind. 
And even a native six-inch trout is only 
a baby. But the brown! When you con- 
sider that where food is at all plenty, 
brown trout will attain a length of seven- 
teen to nineteen inches in four years, it 
does seem almighty shortsighted to allow 
six-inch browns to be taken. 

In portions of the State of New York 
brown trout are far more plenty than the 
fontinalis and without question the future 
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| The Best Fly Book 
| on Earth. Fine Calf 
| Skin. Size 4%x64. 
All Felt Pages. 
and Pliable. 
Metal or 


Soft 
No 


Christmas Gift 


| For the Enthusiastic Fly Caster 








CONTENTS 
One Gauze Wing Drag- 
on Fly 
Six Asst. High Grade 
Eyed Bass Flies 
Six Asst. High Grade 
Spinner Flies 








$4.00 Each. All Flies 

Listed in Any Standard Pattern 
$2.50 Dozen. Dragon Flies 50c 
Each. 2 Yd. High Grade Trout 
Leaders 25c Each (State Size of 
Fly Used). Silkworm Gut for 
Leaders $2.00 per 100 (12” 
Strands Light, Med. or Heavy). 









Glue Used. Six Asst. 
Flies Easil English 
I pareve Quill Flies 
. P Six Asst. 
Easily De- Scotch Di- 
tached. oo aa 
Wing Flies 
Designed by an Six Asst. Hackles Flies 
Experienced Fly Six Asst. Dry Flies, 
Caster Eyed, No Gut 
Fly Book Only One Pearl Trout 
Spinner 


KREMBS HARDWARE TACKLE DEPT. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


Two Metal Trout Spinners 

Three Finest Quality 2-Yd. Leaders 

Twelve Asst. High Grade Snelled 
Hooks 


Stevens Point, Wis., is the Home of the 
Best Fly Tyers in the World. These 
Flies are All Tied Specially for us and 
only the Best Killers are used in this 
Assortment. 

Assortment Complete, $12.00. 
Refunded if not Satisfactory. 





Money 











SAVE 257% TO 60%. 


GRAFLEX —KODAKS —ANSCO 
REXO and PREMO CAMERAS 


= 1U-Uay Free Trial Guarantee 
If unsatisfactory, money will be 
§ refunded in full. 
1 Complete Line of Motion Picture 
ameras 
ite at once for our Free BAR- 
B and CATALOG 
) anal hundreds of slightly used 
and new cameras, also supplies 
of every description. No matter 
what camera you want we can 
Compare our prices with others on 





save you money. 
slightly used and new cameras and we know you = 
be another one of our satisfied customers. Our pro 

and fair dealing will please you. Established in “the 
Photographie Business 18 years. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 49. Wabash Ave., Dept. 412, Chicago 














TROUT FLIES 


FROM THE EMERALD ISLE 


I am in a position to tie any quantity of 
Trout Flies for the Trade in America and 
Canada. I can tie all the American and 
Canadian patterns or any special pattern to 
order. These flies are not factored as so 
many are. They are all guaranteed Irish 
make and are tied here on the premises. 

Immediate and prompt attention given to 
all orders. 

Prices and particulars on application. 

A trial solicited. 


L. EADS 


(Specialist in Fly Tyin 
3 INNS QUAY, DUBLIN, 





9) 
IRELAND 























Date the Elements 
Weighs 19 Ounces 


PACKS 8 x 4x1} INCHES 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 39 years and 
are recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, 


men, Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. : 





5 SPs sper 
It Fits the Running Board 


Ranchmen, 
and Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Practical, Compact 
and Guaranteed 
Waterproof 





Trappers, Fisher- 
Forest Services 





Weighs 14 Pounds 


ATHOL, MASS. 
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RUSSELLS 


“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 


Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
608 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 





Wear a 


LUCKY BIRTHSTONE 


Ring for Ladies and Girls 
Scarf Pin for Gents and Boys 


They are solid gold set with the 
best imitation stone we can buy. The 
front is the latest in 
green gold, hand en- 
graved. The stones 
are: Jan. (Garnet), 
Feb. (Amethyst), 
March (Bloodstone), 
April (Moonstone), 
May (Emerald), 
June (Agate), July (Ruby), A a 
(Sardonyx), Sept. (Sapphire), Oct. 
(Opal), Nov. (Topaz), Dec. (Turquoise) . 








The price is $4.00 Money re- 
turned if not satisfied. When ordering 
ring send slip of paper size of finger. 


THE W.S.T. RING CO., Box 42, Attleboro, Mass. 















All makes—singles or twins. 
Every machine expertly rebuilt 
—tested—guaranteed in, perfect 
shape. Send 2c for “Spring 
Bulletin’ of rebuilt motorcycles. 
Saves you half. 


The Western Supplies Co., 
363 Hayutin Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


(NOTICE #xnbesane 
TAXIDERMISTS 
Send us your deer heads and we will mount them on 
our new improved Papier Mache Forms which are 
made from the natural skulls. We carry a full line 
a Papier Mache Head Forms and Open Mouth Animal 
Skulls for Rugs. We also do all kinds of Taxidermy 
york. Send for catalogue and prices 
AURAND & SWIHART 
Taxidermists and Papier Mache Specialists 
118 Pearl Street, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


SMOKE OUT MINK, SKUNK, “COON” RABBITS. 
ETC., WITH 

















Improved 

In cold weather trappers smoke out more mink, “coon” 
nk, ete., in one day than they can take in trapsin a month 

—besides they get prime furs worth the most money. 25c brings 

illustrated aa. It tells how, giving the first time in print the 


treasured sy re re wisest old trappers inthis country. It’s | 


worth dollars t 
TRAPPERS SUPPLY CO., Dept. R. Oak Park, Il, 
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| angler in this State at least must rely for 
his sport on the browns. A brown trout 
of six inches gives no sport, shows little 
| discrimination in the selection of flies, 
|}and although sweet at the table, is but a 
petty morsel. In another year the paltry 
bit of a fish would be a respectable table 
fish, and its catching would have given 
sport to the angler. 

It is surely clear that in creeling a six- 
inch trout the angler is creeling a trout 
infant, which if left in the water will in 
another season be a respectable fish, and 
in two years more, if a brown, will be a 
relatively large trout. 

The legal limit of weight for a day’s 





fishing in New York State is ten pounds. | 


If six-inch trout in the main are basketed 
this means something like forty to fifty 
fish. And if browns, if the six-inchers 
were returned to the water, in another 
year there would be at least the legal 
limit in weight for two anglers. 

If it be argued that there are small 
streams where most of the fish taken are 
seldom larger than six inches, and you 
can find petty streams of this character, 
then the effect of a change to a larger 
minimum size would be to make these 
petty streams merely nurseries for the 
larger waters below. And if it be argued 
that taking trout on a hook that are be- 
tween, say, six and seven or eight inches, 
'and returning such fish to the water, 
would lead to the death of the fish so 
returned, then the same argument applies 
to fish under six inches. Indeed, a hook 
is likely to do less injury to a trout the 
larger the fish, provided, of course, that 
great care in handling and returning the 
trout to the water is practiced by the 
angler. 

In the State of New York we need, and 
the need is imperative, a change in the 
length of legal trout. For brown trout 
and rainbows eight inches is none too 
small, and for native fish the legal length 
should be at least seven inches. If the 
segregation as to species is deemed con- 
fusing to the angler by our law-makers, 
then the legal minimum length of brown, 
rainbow and native fish should be not less 
than seven inches, and far better for sport 
if eight for all varieties of stream trout. 

If such a change in legal length were 
made, the increase in sport in our streams 
and brooks would almost immediately be 
so pronounced that all fishermen would 
be earnest advocates of the new law. 











WINNERS IN THE BROWN, 
BROOK AND LAKE TROUT 
CLASSES OF 1920 PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


Brown Trout 


First Prize—Weight, 121% lbs.; RR NT 
2714"; girth, 174%”. Caught by Webb J. 
Kelly, Orr-Flesh Bldg., Piqua, Ohio. Rod, 
Bristol Telescope; reel, Talbot ; line, Cort- 
land; bait, Abbey & Imbrie No. 1 Spoon. 


Second Prize—Weight, 9 lbs. 10 oz.; 
length, 27”; girth, 17”. Caught by C. E. 
Milson, 533 Third Street, a 
Pa. Rod, split bamboo fly; reel, C. F. 
Orvis single; line, enameled No. 6; bait, 





minnow. 

Third Prize—Weight, 7 lIbs.; length, 
27”; girth, 1344”. Caught by William A. 
| Cains, 704 W. Pine Street, Stillwater, 
Minn. Rod, Montague; reel, Rochester 
|; Automatic; line, White Bros.; bait, No. 4 
Professor. 








Your Hunting Boat 


You want it in time! Won’t do you a bit of 
good after you’ve made your trip. Remember 
you have got to allow ample time for transporta- 


tion. 
The Famous Light Draft 
GREEN BAY HUNTING BOATS 


are designed and built by sportsmen for sports- 
men. They are safe, complete, and practical. No 
other boats “‘just as good!” 


Over Seven Thousand 


Green Bay Hunting Boats in use by sportsmen 
to-day. ‘Ask the man who owns one. 

Send postage for illustrated catalog showing all 
different designs and sizes for all purposes. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


Agents, Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


FURS TANNED 
ell cats ca 
























mittens, robes, 


SAVE 
30% to 50% 
.—. by getting your 
furs this way, be 
sides the persona! 
satisfaction and 
pride you get in 
- =garments made 
——— froni furs you trap. 
FREE CATALOG. Send for it today. It gives fullinfor- 
mution = latest style suggestions. WorkGuaranteed. 
WILLARD, SON & CO. 
32 So. on Street Marshalltown Iowa 


NOWLES 


AUTomatic STRIKER SPOON 


Automatically 
hooks the fish 
the instant he 
strikes. 

Length: 154"" 214%"" 234"" 3," 41," 5 
Price each 35c¢ 35c 55 7Sc 90c $1. os 


our dealer for this wonderful lure, or write 


S. E. A KNOWLES. Mfr., 78 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco 


Soa NGER RODS 


meet the demand of critical angling 
experts because their correct taper pro- 
duces the proper action and balance, ; 
and the necessary power to cast a long 
line with ease and accuracy. 
Send for Circular 
GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. * 
1241 East Ninth Avenue Denver, Colo, Ne 


70¢ Down to 40¢0n the Dollar 
See our monthly bargain list. Complete full 
lines of everything photographic 
and vital interest to the Sportsman 
Photographer. 

Bargain List Mailed Free 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 N. Dearborn St. Dept. F. S .Chicage 


1921 risntxmans CALENDAR 


Gives Fishing Signs for 1921 
Two New Added Features 
Printed in Two Colors 
Your Friends Want One 


F. CALENDAR 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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(De nee. 


Box 1483 H. Sta. ~ 





FOR SALE 


Several of the best Hunting Preserves in the 
South, near Charleston and Georgetown, S. C. 
Splendid Mallard shooting, deer, turkey, quail. 
Fresh and salt-water fishing unsurpassed. These 
locations are also superb winter homes, with beau- . 
tiful surroundings, in a matchless climate. Come 
now and see a real game country. Address 


H. L. OLIVER Georgetown, S. C. 
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Fourth Prize—Weight, 6% lbs.; length, 
20”; girth, 12%”. Caught by Harry N. 
Ingraham, 103 Kossuth Street, Rome, 
N. Y. Rod, Lance Wood (J. Pepper & 
Son); reel, Carlton Auto.; line, Aladdin 
Silk Ideal Size “E”; bait, No. 6 Bucktail 
Fly. 

Fifth Prize—Weight, 6 lbs. 2% o2z.; 
length, 26”; girth, 12%”. Caught by 
T. O. C. Plunkett, Box 746, Three Forks, 
Montana. Rod, 10 ft. Steel Fly; reel, 
Meisselbach Expert Fly; line, Kingfisher ; 
bait, No. 12 Black Gnat Fly. 

Sixth Prize—Weight, 434 lbs.; length, 
24”; girth, 12”. Caught by Ralph W. 
Remmel, 720 W. Cook Street, Portage, 
Wisconsin. Rod, Kalamazoo; reel, Meis- 
selbach’s Tripart; line, Optimus double 
taper enameled; bait, worm. 


Brook Trout 

First Prize—Weight, 11: lbs.; length, 
28”; girth, 18”. Caught by Charles W. 
Doane, 1335 65th Ave., Oak Lane, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Rod, Pennell; reel, Pennell; 
line, Kingfisher; bait, live minnow. 

Second Prize—Weight, 10 Ibs.; length, 
281%4"; girth, 1614”. Caught by Geo. H. 
Matthews, 4643 Temple Street, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Rod, 5-oz. Divine; reel, Beet- 
zell; line, Kingfisher; bait, Bear Lake 
Spinner No. 6. 

Third Prize—Weight, 7 lbs.; length, 
24”: girth, 1434”. Caught by Dorothy 
Bunker, 325 W. 51st Street, New York 
City. Rod, Leonard Tournament Fly; 
reel, Bumiller Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; line, 
medium weight fly, purchased from Mills, 
N. Y.; bait, No. ‘2 Flies, Parmachene 

3elle, Dropper, Lord Baltimore. 

Fourth Prize—Weight, 514 Ib..; length, 
23”: girth, 1334”. Caught by J. C. 
Dougherty, 159 S. Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rod, Durne; reel, Koernic; line, Nat- 
chang; bait, March Brown No. 8. 

Fifth Prize—Weight, 4 lbs. 10 o2z.; 
length, 2114”; girth, 13”. Caught by 
Stanley Davidson, 413 Metcalfe Avenue, 
Westmount, Montreal, Can. Rod, Utica 
5-oz.; reel, Hardy “Uniqua”; line, Shakes- 
peare; bait, bucktail fly. 

Sixth Prize—Weight, 3% lIbs.; length, 
1914”; girth, 1114”. Caught by A. W. 
Anderson, Hill Bldg., Antigo, Wis. Rod, 
9-ft. fly; reel, Meisselbach Tripart; line, 
Kingfisher; bait, White Miller Bass Fly. 

Seventh Prize—Weight, 3 lbs. 6 oz.; 
length, 18”; girth, 11”. Caught by Wm. 
A. Mick, 2053 Kenilworth Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Rod, 10-ft. Thomas; reel, No. 
4 Martin Auto.; line, Halford “D”; bait, 
No. 10 Professor Fly. 

Eighth Prize—Weight, 3 lbs.; length, 
18”; girth, 1134”. Caught by C. J. Hoover. 
308 Rock River Avenue, Three Rivers, 
Mich. Rod, Sampson Steel; reel, Shakes- 
peare; line, Heddon’s Special; bait, fly. 

Ninth Prize—Weight, 2 Ibs. 15 oz.; 
length, 18”; girth, 12”. Caught by Louis 
Dittberner, 520 West Franklin Street, 
Portage, Wis. Rod, Peerless Fly; reel, 
Mills; line, Kingfisher; bait, Hopper. 

Tenth Prize—Weight, 2 lbs. 8 o2z.; 
length, 15%4”; girth, 11”. Caught by 
W. G. Luck, 215 Pauquette Street, 
Portage, Wis. Rod, Reynolds; reel, 
Meek; line, Kingfisher; bait, small 
Hopper. 

Lake Trout 

First Prize—Weight, 4514 Ibs.; length, 
39”; girth, 35”. Caught by Geo. W. Had- 
ley, 1453 Ross Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., 
Can. Rod, homemade; reel, homemade; 
line, 4 F Silk; bait, Pfleuger. 

Second Prize—Weight, 3914 lbs.; length, 
46”; girth, 33”. Caught by William Hart, 
Northport, Mich. Reel, homemade; line, 
wire; bait, Spinner. 






































Real Skating Joys 
require sharp skates—and the 


BERGHMAN keeps them sharp 


Just a few minutes effort and your skates have a 
perfect hollow ground edge of unmatched sharp- 
ness. No more repair shop delays and no more 
poor grinding jobs. » 





til lk illh 





























The Berghman is a fine tool made from the very be 
best steel and cutting stone. It is adjustable to any Ms 
width or type of blade and will last many seasons. 


Enjoy your skating this winter! Know what real ‘He 
skating is—skating on sharp skates. Invest in a Berghman 

today. $1.25 at many good hardware and sporting goods 

stores. It will more than pay for itself the first season. : 





If your dealer cannot supply you send $1.25 
for delivery in U. S. and $2.00 in Canada. 


cAn " 
Ideal CASEMENT HARDWARE CoO. 4 
Christmas 








Gift Specialty Division 
Also Mfgs. of BULL DOG Casement Window Adjusters 
5 South Clinton Street : : Chicago, Illinois 









Se 
TRAVELLING DE LUXE No. 1 


—_ With Grate and neat Fibre Box 
KAM [> KO) 2) Burning Kerosene without wick 


se 








7 ges uivca 
GASOLINE | ieee = SUITCASE 


Prentiss-Wabers C 
56 SPRING STREET 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsir. 


MINE BELT forMEN 


STAND ERECT 


Wonderful back support for tramping, 

fishing, hunting or just plain every 

day work. 

Easily adjusted. (Note word ‘‘Top” 
rinted inside.) Insert strap with 

Buckle thru opening in flap of belt—pull 

strap and make tight or loose as desired. 














WILL NOT BLOW OUT 


This is really the De Luxe of the Optimus line—the 
best made, the best finished Brass Stove that they 
| produce, packed each one complete with grate, etc., 
|im an attractive fibre box, just the very best of its 
| kind for picnics, boating, automobiling. 
To be had Qenerally from Hardware Stores 
| HENRY W. PEABODY & 

G. M. POIX, Inc. ptimus Division _. 

98 7th Avenue, Brooklyn, New York | Distributors to the wholesale trade 
17 STATE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger 
than wood; used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awar 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We At our 
boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 

KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO, —691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo ,Mich, 





Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
($2.50.) Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Send waist measure. 
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A rich fur rug for the home, a 
life-like game head for his den, 

a fine fur garment for the lady— 
these are superb gifts and sensible, 
too, because of solid value. 


GARMENTS 


Game heads include the great, Western and 
foreign wild beasts; rugs of bear, wolf, 
leopard, ete. Ladies’ and men’s fur 
coats, scarfs, muffs, fur rugs, etc., made 
to order from your own skins. 


Sanuers f FUR FR EE 


Its 16 pages, richly illustrated, tell exactly 
what you want to know about styles of furs, 
cost of tanning and dressing, cost of making 
various furs, rugs, ete. Send for this catalog 


pang IT’S FREE 

JONAS BROG.,, ino'runniees 
1621 Broadway DENVER, COLO. _/ 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 








FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(JE he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WH 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 

















| SKI 
For Fun 
and Health 


{ N O winter sport is more 
keenlyenjoyed. Fas- 







+ cinating, invigorating, in- 
expensive. Learn on 


‘NORTHLAND SKIS 


Swift, smooth-running skis exvertly made of best 
edge- grained ash and pine. Send for freeillustrated 
booklet full of interesting information about skiing. 

NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. ’ 
2400 Hampden Ave., - St. Paul, Minn. 
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Third Prize—Weight, 26% lbs.; length, 
46”; girth, 24”. Caught by Frank Welch, 
it. "111 Heath Street, W. Toronto, Ont., 
Can. Rod, bamboo; reel, trolling; line, 
copper; bait, otter. 

Fourth Prize—Weight, 24% lIbs.; length, 
40”; girth, 21”. Caught by F. E. Ring- 
wald, 881 Broadway, New York City. Rod, 
Bristol; reel, Meisselbach; line, wire; 
bait, Pearl Spoon. 

Fifth Prize—Weight, 
41”; girth, 20%”. Caught by 
Wait,. Jr., 1710 Melrose Place, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Rod, homemade; reel, Meissel- 
bach; line, copper wire No. 20; bait, 
Kewell Stewart Wobbler No. 7. 


24 lbs.; length, 
Chas. E. 


Sixth Prize—Weight, 23 lIbs.; length, 
39”; girth, 19”. Caught by C. E. Wait, 
1710 Melrose Place, Knoxville, Tenn. 


reel, general type nickel; 
bait, Stewart- 


Rod, homemade ; 
line, copper wire No. 22; 
Kievit Spoon. 

Seventh Prize—Weight, 1734 _lbs.; 
length, 3614”; girth, 1914”. Caught by 
Donald Welch, 111 Heath Street West, 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Rod, bamboo; reel, 
trolling; line, copper; bait, otter. 

Eighth Prize—Weight, 17 lb. 3 oz; 
length, 36”; girth, 2334”. Caught by Don- 
ald Douglas, 21 Oak Park Boulevard, To- 
ronto, Ont., Can. Rod, Catalina; reel, 
Expert; line, Kingfisher; bait, Eppinger’s 
Daredevle. 

LEADERS IN 1920 PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 


Rainbow Trout—Eastern Division 
1. T. M. Funk 

2. Elmer Harrison 

3. G. W. Long 

Rainbow Trout—Western Division 
1. Mary McComber 

2. Sibyl MacLennan 

3. Fred K. Burnham 

4. H. L. Green 

Small-Mouth Black Bass—Northern 


Division 

1. A. J. Weinig 

2. James E. Callahan 

3. i. - Smith 

4. H. L. Marshall 

Small-Mouth Black Bass—Intermediate 

Division 

| a a > Rawson 

a a A. Healey 

:. | = Vv. Lee 

4. John M. Stone 

Small-Mouth Black Bass—Southern 
Division 


1. A. T. Gibbes 
. C. C. Shaver 
C. H. Freeman 
G. S. Gardner 
arge-Mouth Black Bass Northern 
Division 
1. Wm. Stilwell 
2. O. C. Owens 
3. Chas. F. Speorl 
4. Roy Oppie 
Large-Mouth Black Bass—Interme- 
diate Division 
1. Walter H. Campbeil 
2. G. N. Whitlock 
3. B. N. Johnson 
4. W. B. Rains 
Large-Mouth Black Bass—Southern 
Division 
W. H. Corbett 
C. H. Freeman 
. Mrs. W. H. Corbett 
H. E. McLaren 
Great Northern Pike 
. Jennie H. Ladew 
F. C. Rapp 
. Marie A. Beach 
C. A. Hazen 
Wall-eyed Pike 
A. R. Conard 
C. M. Byerly 


2 
3. 
4. 
L 


Pere 


Penne 


ad ol 


3. Janet Anderson 
4. Mrs. Reno Bergeson 


Muscallonge 
. Louis Sylia 
J. H. Rohr 


. Frank L. Connor 

Robert Baumann 
Bluefish 

C. L. Worth 

H. C. Naylor 

Wm. P. Richmond 

F. B. Applegate 


Striped Bass 
1. Jack Gloward 
2. Clarence H. Thomas 
3. Isaac G. Newlin 
Weakfish 
Harry A. Bemis 
. Willis Rider 
. Thomas G. Peace 
. Henry F. Beane 


Channel Bass 
. Louis M. Sylvia 
Jos. H. Mann Binns 
. Barton G. Lebin 
. Mrs. V. B. Gray 
Tarpon 
1. W. Ashby Jones 


Pon 


Aer 


Fone 


wre 





GANGS OF HOOKS 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I have read with considerable satisfac- 
tion and approval Mr. Stinson’s expres- 
sion of views on the use of the treble 
hook. 

Like himself, I have devoted consider- 
able time to the basses of Greenwood 
Lake, fishing early, most of the time be- 
tween July 4th and September 15th, for 
several years back. Between these dates 
in 1919 our party was successful in tak- 
ing large and small mouth bass, wall- 
eyes and pickerel, taken exclusively on 
plugs. During that season about one hun- 
dred and fifty fish were taken, mostly 
large-mouth bass. Probably fifty of these 
were returned to the water without seri- 
ous injury after rubbing noses on plugs 
having from one- to three-gang hooks. 
At no time did we take, nor at any time 
do we ever take, more fish than we have 
immediate use for, limiting ourselves to 
six or seven for the day. 

This year conditions were different in 
many respects, and all of us have felt the 
need of enlightenment as to the “whys 
and wherefores.” ‘The fish taken by our 
party for the 1920 season probably did 
not exceed one hundred, of which the 
majority were returned as being under 
our size limit, and were largely small 
mouth. bass measuring about eleven or 
twelve inches. Unfortunately, many of 
these were badly hooked, having one of 
the hooks of the tail gang deeply im- 
bedded in the top of the head or under- 
body, probably the result of our practice 
of setting the hooks a second time. It 
is questionable how many of these sur- 
vived, even after the care exercised in 
handling and returning to the water. 

Having in mind our various experi- 
ences, the question of treble ws. single 
hooks has often been discussed among us 
from the different angles, and, while we 
claim to be conservative anglers, the 
fishing being the main consideration and 
not the number of fish taken, we are 
unanimously in favor of the use of the 
treble or gang-hook, preferably not ex- 
ceeding two on any plug. Still, as con- 
servative anglers, we bend loving eyes on 
the piug that gets ’em, and reserve no 
room in our plug boxes for the kind» 
advocated by the purist whose restricted 
views, so loudly voiced, might lead one to 
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Cree Common Sense 
Camp Stoves 








Forty-four Years the Best 


A good gun brings half the pleasure 
of a duck season, a Cree Common Sense 
Camp Stove does the rest. 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


D. W. CREE CAMP STOVE CO. 


GRIGGSVILLE, ILL. 








Army and Navy 
Goods 


Hunting Clothes 


Wonderful bargains in 
Army blankets, shoes, sox, 
shirts, underwear, raincoats, 
leggings, etc. Hunting and 
camping outfits complete. 





Heavy Khaki Duck, 
Corduroy Collar, 
Hunting Coat, 
Large, roomy pock- 


ets. 
Special, $5.50 
Postage extra. 


Send siz cents for our big 
catalogue No. 25 offering 





hundreds of useful articles. 











SCHNOTERS 
SUSPENSORIES 


Comfort 1 
for; Relief 
Health 


Perfect in all details. At your druggist or 
sent direct for $1.00. Accept no substitutes. 


Booklet of Other Styles 
upon Request 
J. C. SCHNOTER CO. 
Midland Park, (Dept. X) New Jersey 


Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 
M. R. MOHR 
ne PO orgy St. S. 








WEISS 


Alpine Binoculars 
Write for 
Special Offer 


WEISS INSTRUMENT CO. 
1727 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo, 


















Interior 
#202 
Your Dealer or G.L.H 











believe that his most strenuous efforts are 
exerted solely for the pleasure of sailing 
plugs, his astonishment matching that of 
the unfortunate fish so luckless as to be- 
come impaled upon one of his truly altru- 
istic but nevertheless gaudily painted and 
seductive lures, 


Howarp K. Green. 


GANGS OF HOOKS 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I have read with interest what Ladd 
Plumley has to say about “Gangs of 
Hooks.” I think every state in the 
Union ought to pass a law to prohibit the 
use of any kind of lure that contains more 
than one hook. 

Mr. Plumley claims that if a man hooks 
a fish, plays it, and perhaps tears its mouth 
and gills so that it will suffer and die, 
that it would be rank cruelty to allow it 
to escape, and he defends the use of 
gangs of hooks in that respect. 

“That is where Mr. Plumley is mis- 
taken. If a fish escapes after he is hooked 
it is because the hook was not deep set 
and the fish is not injured to the extent 
that it will suffer and die. The only fair 
way to give a fish a sporting chance is to 
go after him with one hook. 

Dr. T. P. Vowe tt. 


(Continued from page 757) 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


WHY NOT KILL WATER SNAKES? 
Wé« have been greatly impressed by 


men who have told us of the great 
benefit to be derived from protecting dif- 
ferent species of snakes. We know that 
the bull snake, which perhaps kills as 
many rodents as any other species, is also 


very fond of the eggs of game birds and | 
for this reason he loses our friendship. | 


Many men will argue that water snakes 
cannot catch live, healthy fish, but, with | 
all due respect to their veracity, we have 
proof that they do. 

New York Game Protector Edward T. 
Townsend told the writer that in July, 
1920, he killed a water snake in Amawalk 
Inlet, Westchester County, New York, 
that contained nine brook trout. Three 
of these trout each measured over four 
inches in length. Mr. Townsend said that 
on another occasion he killed a large 
water snake that contained aegge 
brook trout. On the Neversink River, 
Sullivan ‘County, a friend called his pa 
tention to a water snake that had a ten- 
inch brook trout out on the bank devour- 
ing it. The fish was still alive. 

Along the shores of a small pond near 
Goldensbridge, in Westchester County, a 
water snake was seen to bring a bullhead 
out of the water upon the shore. The fish 
was very active, proving that he had just 
been caught. Other sportsmen have re- 
lated similar instances, and we are con- 
vinced that where sportsmen’s associa- 
tions are attempting to establish trout by 
stocking streams, one of their principal 
duties is to see to it that wherever pos- 
sible all water snakes are killed. 


TAX PAID 





United States Navy 


Surner-Reich 
Finest BINOCULAR 


Finest 














Now At Cut Price! 
Save $30 on these genuine Turner-Reich 6x30 Binoculars 
while this special limited stock lasts. Here is a truly 
extraordinary —— to get a pair of these world- 
famous Bi d cut in price, Every 
pair brand wow—atirest from factory. 
Genuine Turner-Reich Prism Binoculars, manufactured 
by the Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company of Roch- 
ester, New York. Six power. Standard everywhere for 
their mechanical perfection and precision. Meet the 
severe requirements of U. S. Navy and British War De- 
partment. Thirty millimeter objective, individual pupil- 
ary adjustments make them suitable for any eyes. Ray 
|filter for looking against sun. Write today before this 
|great offer is withdrawn. 
Regular Price $65. 75 
Special Cut Price pote 
While Stock Lasts 
Field of vision 140 yards across at 1,000 yards distance. 
Furnished complete with handsome solid leather case, 
|straps for both Binocular and case. You can find no 
better Binocular. Remember, these are brand new and 
backed by the Turner-Reich guarantee. 

Send Your Order NOW 
Write today before this amazing bargain is withdrawn. 
|Send name, address and P. O. or Express Money Order 
for only $34.75. (We pay war tax.) 
lwe guarantee to refund your money if these Binoculars 
jare not exactly as represent 

“Same Management Since 1885’ 

pet 12, 1027 W. Madison Tig , mH. 
NOTE.—Readers of Field and Stream can order Binocu- 
lars above described in perfect confidence. The Publish- 
er’s Guarantee, as well as that of the David Strong 
Company, protects you absolutely against risk. 
DAVID STRONG COMPANY, B-1 12, Chicago 
Enclosed is ((SP"E*) Money Order for $34.75 for 
which please send me Turner-Reich Binocular. If I 
am not entirely satisfied I may return it and you will 
refund my money in full. 
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Best imitation of a wild turkey 
call in existence. Can be car- 
tied in vest pocket. Very easy to operate 
by slight blowing of the breath. 


: Address: H. P. BRIDGES 
MUNSEY BUILDING - - BALTIMORE, MD. 

















SENT BY RETURN MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF $229> 
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ing Goods Dealers. 


Catalog free on 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 529 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 


The Only Lamp 


of Its 


The Carbide 

BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT for 
Hunting, Trapping, Camping, etc. 
throughout the world for 18 years. Shines 300 to 600 
feet. Single or double lens with darkening door. Four 
styles, $10.00 to $12.00. Sold by Hardware & Sport- 
If your dealer cannot supply vou 
we will ship on receipt of price, postage paid. 


request 


Kind 


Sold 














Indian Moccasins 
“Both Lace or Slipper’”’ 
Made of Genuine Moosehid 


Men’s Size 6-11 - - ~ at $5.00 
Ladies’ or Boys’ sizes 2-6 at $3.75 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 
We Make the Finest 

Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts and Coats 
in America 


Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes 

in the Country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin 

and Horsehide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 

Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting Shoe, 
Send for free catalog today 

METZ & SCHLOERB, No. 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. | 
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HUDSON'S BAY ( 


Made in England of Australian Wool 
KHAKI — GREY—WHITE — BLUE — SCARLET 
Color Guaranteed Fast 
Finest Made “a Outing Purposes 
Point 





BLANKETS 


ed Water 


Siz Weight 
60"x72" dble. 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
3% 63”x81”" dble. 10 Ibs. 
72”x90” dble. 12 Ibs. 
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“To Hit is History” 


“To Miss is Mystery” 


By P. C. Wharton, America’s Foremost Artist on Game Birds 


Two of the handsomest duck pictures that have been painted in years. 


Two clean hits, a 


right and a left, and a clean miss—pictures that have been indelibly printed in your memory 
from days with a choke bore that you will never forget. 
your dining room, den, library or office will help you live them over time and time again. 

These pictures measure 134 by 20 inches, they are colored by hand in water colors and it 


is almost impossible to tell chen from the original paintings. 


we assure you, for anyone’s home. 


This pair of pictures hanging in 


They are handsome enough, 


We have had these pictures reproduced especially for subscribers to FIELD AND STREAM 
and will mail this pair to you postage prepaid at practically cost to us, that is $3.00 including 
a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. 


Single Copies $ .50 


The Pair $ .75 


GUARANTEE— If these pictures are not more than we claim them to be and 

fully up to your expectations we will be glad to have you return them to us care- 

fully wrapped in the same package and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
FILL IN COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 25 West 45th St., New York City 


Gentlemer 


Enclosed find $3.00 for which please send the pair of duck pictures and FIELD AND STREAM 


Magazine for one year. 


| PUTTER UTTTLTT ELIT CLT 


Address 
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AFTER SMALL-MOUTH BASS IN 
THE SUSQUEHANNA 


By F. E. Brimmer 


a couple of nice ones. Then we took to 
the boat and admired the big granddaddy 
of them all. He was sure some fish to 
make a big fuss over, and several old fish- 
ermen who lived along the river declared 
he was the biggest small-mouth bass they 
had ever seen on land in that section of 
the Susquehanna. 


T is a crime almost that the black bass 

is not more highly colored, for his plain 
and unattractive garb do not give him 
the place that he should have in the realm 
of game fish. To my mind he is the most 
intelligent, most fighty, most sporty, game, 
and unconquerable fish that swims in any 
water. You can hook an eight-pound yel- 
low pike-perch and think you are snagged 
on weeds, while a two-pound bass of 
either the large- or the small-mouth species 
will make you think you have hooked a 
whale. 

A few years ago a friend of mine 
hooked some nice black bass in Canada, 
and one after a struggle that lasted sev- 
eral minutes broke off his line. Naturally 
there was a lurid story at the hotel of 
the remarkable bass that got away—some- 
how the big ones always do get loose. 
The next day another fisherman hooked 
a little one-pound bass in the same lo- 
cality, and he had in his mouth the hook 
and piece of line that my friend had lost 
the day before. 

If the tarpon had the fight and the 
might of a bass no hook-and-line angler 
could land him. The bass is distinctly a 
clear-water fish and his flesh is far above 
that of other muddy water species. If 
he was colored with half the markings of 
the rainbow trout he would be hailed 
from Manitoba to the Carolinas as the 
ace among game fishes. 


E arrived’ at the car and were soon 

climbing the hills back from the 
river and homeward with our prize. It 
was a perfect day and whether judged 
from the standpoint of the catch or the 
weather was in every way ideal. I have 
always had better success with live min- 
nows in the Susquehanna than with bass 
plugs or bugs. I expect that another 
fisherman would disagree with me and bet 
on the artificial lure, and that is just as 
it should be, and the thing that makes 
fishing the game that every sportsman 
makes of it. Lake bass seem to take the 
spoon, plug, fly, and imitation bug better 
than river bass for.me. Of course I can 
remember good bass taken many years 
ago in the early part of the season on 
worms, and they still duplicate the trick. 
I have fished in the Susquehanna near 
Tunkhannock when they would take noth- 
ing with any dependence except the dob- 
son, or again when they would rush 
harder for the big yellow-winged grass- 
hoppers than for any other offering. 
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Suppose there 
were no more 
advertisements 


Just imagine for a 
minute that some pow- 
er could stop all ad- 
vertising. How would 
that affect you? 


It would cut you off 
from all direct, com- 
mercial news about 
things that you need 
and use in your every- 
day life. Somebody 
might be selling a new, 
better, more econom- 
ical food; or a utensil 
that would save money 
and time; or an article 
that would add great- 
ly to your comfort and 
well-being; or some 
better material for 
making shoes or cloth- 
ing—but you would 
never know it. 


Manufacturers would 
be unable to tell you 
about new and better 
things. They would 
thus find it hard to put 
these things on the 
market, and often 
would not try. 


“Tt pays to advertise.” 
And advertising pays 
not only the advertiser 
and publisher, but 
pays you too. It keeps 
you informed about the 
things you need in or- 
der to live a profitable, 
happy and useful life 
in this age of progress. 
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HUNTING IN FLORIDA 
By H. T. Keeler and W. B. Todd | 


was in vain, however, as the beast had | 
slunk out of sight upon seeing Whidden | 
get up. Late that night we were awak- 
ened by the loud screaming of a raccoon 
in the death struggie. Doubtless the 
panther had selected him as a more likely 
morsel instead of the deer, which was well 
guarded by his worst enemy—the two- 
legged being who uses things which he 
cannot understand. : 

Camp was left the next day for Cork 
Screw Swamp, located about twenty miles 
northeast of where we left the= wagon. 
The swamp is thirty miles long and from 
five to ten miles wide. Here deer signs 
were abundant, as in some places the soil 
was tracked over not unlike a sheep pas- 
ture in a perfectly civilized neighborhood. 


T length we came to a camp made of 

brush and logs, the owner of which 
was guarding a rookery of “Long 
Whites,” white egrets or white heron, 
whose coveted plumes have now become 
unfashionable with the women, the au- 
thorities having taken a hand. The guard 
had a white horse which he exhibited a 
desire to trade, but we were skeptical of 
signs which appeared. No deal was 
struck. Our own Pegasus was at least 
faithful. 

Dense undergrowth, entangling vines 
and deep water all conspired to halt our 
progress across the swamp. At two dif- 
ferent places the attempt to cross was 
futile. The third attempt was successful, 
but only after we waded water knee-deep ; 
had encountered five moccasins, one of 
which we were forced to shoot, as he 
refused to get out of our way. The 
horse was barely able to keep footing 
over the slippery logs. 

En route to our first camp another buck 
fell to our lot. It was a fortunate wind- 
fall, for we had run out of meat; more- 
over, had lost some of the provisions we 
had packed on the horse. It was an easy 
shot of 100 yards, and the first shot was 
enough. Later we sighted four more deer, 
but these were passed up. 


HAT night, after temporary camp 

was ready, Bud called Todd: “Come 
on, Bill, let’s get some water.” So, with 
a handful of burning sticks as a torch, | 
the two repaired to a nearby puddle, re- 
turning with plenty of the necessary 
H:O—if it could be called that. It could 
pass for water only after a thorough 
boiling. 

It seems to be one of the necessary 
things for Florida guidedom to be able 
to drink the water—wherever it is. Suffice 
it to say that it is indeed an artifice. 

When Todd returned from =the short 
trip for water, he remembered 4 cartridge 
belt near the foot of a large cypress tree 
nearby. As he started toward the tree, a 
low growl sounded, followed by stealthy 
feet running over the ground, the sounds 
gradually dying out in the darkness. It 
was a panther or wildcat lurking in the 
vicinity, perhaps for another try at our 
larder. 

The trip from then on was without 
further incident, save for the sight of 
another gobbler, who took himself off 
speedily without a word. He had seen us 
as we came through a cabbage hammock. 
That was enough for his Lordship. 


UT we were satisfied with it all. Even 
the fifty-mile circle we traversed 
back to camp was not without an awe- 
inspiring and ever-changing scenery, 
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WARNER'S "Wisistid 
| AUTOMATIC” 








CAL. rs 
SE Shoots and Hits 
MM 
15 hens 
QUICK ra18 
SHOTS, sone 





w. 
Get the best 

NO co i") at least 
JAM 

s @ a & & $5 

Get a Warner “infallible” Automatic and CO) 
women how to plug the bull’s eye. Target shooting is 
intense, exciting sport, t-xcellent training for nerves an 
res Teaches self-reliance, confidence and f larity 
wit! a Shoot a 
Ai Pistol is all that you claim and more, I put 
seven shots in bull’s eye one inch in diamcter at distance 
of twenty-five feet with the pistol. The oO 
this arm is unsu sed by any regardi>ss of price.’ 
C. S Hoffman, 157 Oakwood Avenue, Or-nge, N. J. 
FREE LESSON OFFCR 
An authority has prepared for 
us, @ set of six lessons on the 
Art of Pistol Markmanship. 





T 

value in the use and care Of a 
Ww ‘infallible’ Automatic. 
Write today for illustrated cir- 
cular and terms of Free Lesson 


KIRTLAND BROTHERS & CO., INC. 
96 Chambers St. (Dept. F-s) New York 








The Famous Angle Lampe| 


THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


You can read and work in comfort under an Angle 
Ol! Lamp, because the oil tank is at the side of the 
flame, not underneath to cut off your light. 

No shadow under the light as with ordinary lamps, 
Angle Lamp uses less oil, saves the entire cost of 
the lamp in one year. Make your camp, summer 
home or club cozy with real light, absolutely safe, 
Write for catalogue ‘“‘D” for styles and prices. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO. 
110 West 40th St. New York City 


Where To Go South 


The Management of the Fairview Park Club 
begs to announce that the House will open for 
the winter season on November 15th. A most 
cordial welcome is extended to its friends and 
patrons to again visit this delightful place and to 
accept the privileges of the Club and the oppor- 
tunities for sport and pleasure it offers. 

To those who have not yet been fortunate 
enough to spend a vacation here, it would 
urgently request that they do not fail to inves- 
tigate before deciding to go elsewhere. 

To the Sportsman the Club offers all that could 
be desired arffl it has the facilities to make a 
stay here a thoroughly enjoyable time. : 

The Club has about 40,000 acres of shooting 
land and this year the Quail hunting promises to. 
be better than ever. 

Ladies are particularly welcome and every ef- 
fort is made on the part of the management to. 
take care of their entertainment. 

For further particulars address the Manager,, 


B. E. CARTWRIGHT 


FAIRVIEW PARK CLUB 
Trinity P. O. North Carolina 
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Great Outdoor Shoe Bargain 
Be one of the lucky few to share in this amazing 
offer; our stock is limited. Famous Gordon Soft 
Toe Outdoor Shoe—comfortable as 
yet strong and sturdy—they {eaaaaeme 


Built through- 
soft pliable 


a house slipper 























wear like iron! 

out of toughest 
feather Heavy three-ply 
chrome leather soles, firmly 
sewed and nailed. Soft toe, 
Blucher style. Bellows tongue 
keeps out dirt Strongest 
stitching throughout. Broad 
roomy last. You can’t ap- 
preciate them until they’re, 
on your feet. Ideal for, 
hunting, tramping§¢ 
skating and forg 
work. : 


“4444 


Just send your name, address and size, no money. Pay 
only $3.88 and postage on arrival. Try them on. If 
you don't think them the easiest, most comfortable, 
best wearing shoes and the greatest bargain you ever 
saw, return them and we will refund your money. 
Sizes 6 to 1l—wide widths. State size and width. 


DAVID STRONG COMPANY, 


DEPT. STI12 “Same Management Since 1885” CH 


DAVID STRONG CO., Dept. STII2, Chicago 
Send Gordon Soft Toe Outdoor Shoes at once. I will 
pay $3.88 and postage on arrival and examine them 





varefully. If not satisfied will send them back ané 
you will refund my money. 

TEED s coccccccese 
PMT TTTITETITOL ITT 
AOETORR cecccccccccccccccccccccccesccsccescces 


New 400 53x25 
Power 
Gives a soft, brilliant, Govind 
light; restful to the eyes; an ide: 
illumination. 
BURNS 96 PER CENT AIR 
108 times brighter than kerosene 
lamps. Burns 96% air and 44 com- 
mon gasoline. Lamps and Lanterns 
for every purpose. Clean--odor- 
jess--economical. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
Can be carried where -- perfectly 
safe, even if tip over. 


LIGHTS WITH ONE MATCH 
New patented twin mantle burner —mll 
lights with One Mates easily andquickly.) “ii/||/|\\|Be | 


reatest improvement of the age. 
SEND NO Write for Catalog 5 al) AGENTS 
MONEY Agents’Offer, also Moneyy WANTED 
back Trial Offer. Write teday, 521 BI. 
THe Akron Lamp Co. Akron. ©. 


PUBLIC SALE 


You know Uncle Sam buys only best quality— 
you do likewise. We offer you this first quality 
Merchandise at auction bargain prices. 

U. & Army Wool Blankets 
(Olive Drab reclaimed). . . « 

. B. Army Wool Blankets 
(Olive Drab new) ~— 7.50 
U. 8. Army 0. D. Wool Shirts. . . 5.50 
U. 8. Army Trench Coats (~heep Lined) 16.00 
U. 8. Army Leather Dress bhoes . . 8.00 










































. $5.50 


U. 8. Army Socks (hear wool) pair . -50 
U. & Army 0. D. Wool Breeshes 
(reclaimed). . - + + ~ 2.50 
Army and Navy Knit Gloves 
heavy wool Meee ° 15 
Army and Navy Underwear 


(heavy wool) garment. ‘ 1.50 
end 6000 other art.cies for fall and winter wear. 
BEND l0e FOR ARMY AND NAVY 
CATALOG 12 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 

246 W. 42nd St., New York 










Heddon 
Hand-Made Reels 
) Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 





Send for lite 









% or ¥a Oz. 
WITH BUCKTAIL 
enn 


Send fos 


Circular of other Lures and Pork 


Rind Strips -A T,, 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. 


FOSS: 
LAND: 


- CLEVE 


don’s Sons 
Jas. Hedc . ‘ 
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something always happening to be long 
remembered, perhaps to be duplicated 
again some day. It was ten days in tropi- 
cal grandeur, with good hunting. How- 
ever, it is safe to say that even if our 
game bags had been empty, if we had only 
seen the turkey or the deer, the trip 
would have been well worth it all. 

We must have incorporated some of 
these feelings in our farewells to the two 
guides when we parted at Naples. Any- 
way, they were as loth to have us leave 
as we were to leave them. It had to be. 

And how often since has that trip 
through this tropical land come back to 
mind, Again appears the delicate mosses 
hanging from the live oaks, the cypress 
trees, the palms in stately grandeur, a 
’gator sinking into the water, the call of 
a turkey, or a vanishing deer. 

So ended one of the best trips ever 
made by a couple of Northerners. It 
ended too soon, but yet served as a cure 
for anything that might have ailed us. 
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EARLY DAYS MIGRATION OF 
DEER 


By Arthur C. Ely 


of glowing eyes. At his trial, as this 
homesteader caught him in the act, and 
almost half killing him brought him to 
town for arrest and trial for damages, he 
stated that he thought the eyes were 
very high, but he did not know how very 
high dos beeg buck may be, so he had 
fired with his .44 Winchester over a low 
brush fence and had succeeded in killing 
the homesteader’s fine pair of big 
Percheron logging horses; as the owner 
was just down the road, on his way to 
bring in his team from their little pasture 
for the night, he luckily got this scoundrel 
and walloped him something terribly be- 
sides getting damages and a jail sentence 
for this Hungarian sure shot. 


HESE incidents are only a fair sam- 

ple of the condition of things around 
all the settlements in those days; and 
right to-day this trouble and danger are 
not fully abolished and each year brings 
its quota of woundings and deaths. 
Scarlet coats and hats and other devices 
to not look like a deer, had but little 
effect, as the hunters in their excitement 
were always color blind. 


ATURALLY the real sportsmen are 
iN shy of the woods in the first days 
of the open season but, as there are still 
deer enough to go round, usually get their 
allowance toward the end, when the 
casualty list is down to a minimum. 

These deer that are left to-day will, 
under the good and sufficient laws, now 
well enforced, always hold their own in 
numbers, good enough for sport, as their 
old-time migration days are of the past. 
Nature looked after this, because the 
time came, when the denuding of all this 
wide country of its forests brought a real 
climatic change in the way of decrease in 
the snow fall, and the whole country is 
grown up in dense second growth brush 
all the way from the Menominee River 
to the shore of Lake Superior, which 
makes for secluded breeding places and 
excellent winter feeding grounds, all 
adding to the initial protection, the now 
sufficient laws give to them; and thanks 
to the get-together spirit of the good 
sportsmen of to-day on Conservation 
principles for all game animals and birds, 
have at last brought complete protection 
to the deer in this long-neglected sporting 
paradise. 
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DUCK SHOOTING FROM A 
BATTERY 


By William Barber Haynes 


two as they flared up. It was pretty 
work, both birds fell among the decoys 
stone dead. The thrill of the beautiful 
double was soon eclipsed by the most 
spectacular shot I made on the entire trip. 

A single blackhead came in, checked his 
flight, and winnowed slowly up the right 
side looking for a place to light. 

I whirled over to my knees and was 
just bringing the gun up for the easy shot, 
when, high above me, a dozen redheads 
roared over. 


"THEY were fully sixty-five yards high, 
straight over me, and going away, but 
it was a gambling chance and [I let the 
blackhead go, and let one of the redheads 
have it quick as a flash. And I got him! 
Yes, sir, that bird fell from that dizzy 
height in a slanting plunge, that seemed 
to bounce him five feet high when he hit. 

Up to the foot of the stool came five 
big ducks. I wasn’t sure till I raised, 
then I knew them for canvasbacks. I 
cut the leader down and taking careful 
aim dropped the second bird. They 
floated quietly away on the brisk breeze, 
and after a glance I saw that one still had 
life in him, but he was too far to reach 
by a finishing shot. 

Maybe you think I wasn’t anxious to get 
a report from the Captain that time when 
I saw them make the gather and come 
up. 
“You got a pair of canvas?” I yelled 
to them, as they stopped and sent the ten- 
der over. 

“No, we got one drake canvas. Got 
three redheads, though,” came the an- 
swer. 

There’s duck luck for you. Still, 
though, I am just about as well satisfied, 
for now when I go back there I will have 
some mark to attain, whereas, if you 
have made and gathered a double on 
celery-fed canvasbacks what manner of 
= better than that may you expect to 
nd. 





IRISH WATER-SPANIELS 


} OWADAYS, there are many appli- 

cants for the addresses of those who 
own Irish water-spaniels and it would 
appear the demand is considerably greater 
than the supply. Even puppies have had 
io be shipped over long distances and at 
considerable risk during the warm 
weather. There can be little wonder that 
the Irish water-spaniel is liked as a re- 
trieving or ducking dog, since he is a good 
tempered and willing dog, and under 
nearly every circumstance will brave the 
worst of elements in his work. In this 
trait he is not unlike the large poodles 
which he is doubtlessly related to in some 
distant way. We should not forget that 
the large poodle is more or less a water- 
spaniel and as such is much used in 
Europe. In the case of’ the corded or 
very heavy coated poodles the coats are 
cut off the foreparts, and being free from 
this incumbrance in the month of August 
when flapper shooting begins, they can 
call upon all of their well-known activities 
and follow divers and the otherwise 
wounded. The Irish water-spaniel would 
appear to have been originally produced 
from the old Irish red or liver colored 
retriever crossed with one of the large 
European poodles. Speaking about the 
old Irish retrievers, there is a consider- 
able likeness between that family and the 
Chesapeake Bay dogs, as honest water 
dogs as can be produced. 
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Has it ever occurred to you 
that ALL OuTDooRs gives you 
more real information on one 
page than the average outdoor 
magazine does in three pages? 


Every article that you read 
in ALL Outpoors goes through 
the “stripping process” mean- 
ing that all extra and unnec- 
essary words are eliminated— 
you get the facts in the few- 
est words possible and facts 
are what you want. 


Pick up a copy of ALL 
OuTpoors—any issue and you 
will find that the contents 
page offers you anywhere 
from 75 to 100 short, interest- 
ing, paragraphical articles on 
every conceivable form of 
outdoor sport. There is not 
another outdoor magazine in 
the field that offers you such 
a wealth of information in any 
one issue. 


Camping, fishing, hunting, 
canoeing, are some of the sub- 
jects covered each month. 


Ask your newsdealer for a 
copy today—or better still 
use the coupon below for a 
special six months’ trial sub- 
scription for $1.00. Regular 
price $2.50 per year; 25c 
per copy. 


USE THE COUPON 
ALL OUTDOORS 
239 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
GENTLEMEN: 


I enclose herewith $1.00, for which please 
send me the next six issues of ALL OUT- 
DOORS. 


BRIG 65:5 A.senie tained thd epna mamas ° 
I 6k an he since owiehe eae ate 
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CasTING TACKLE AND MeEtTHops. By 
O. W. Smith. Published by Stewart, 
Kidd Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This volume is not only a book on 
tackle, but goes exhaustively into the sub- 
ject of angling methods. In fact, the last 
half of the book deals with actual fishing, 
and for that reason will probably have 
just a little bit more appeal to the lay 
angler than the purely technical treatise 
is wont to have. Mr. Smith is “Angling 
Editor” of the sporting magazine, “Out- 
door Life,” and that stamps him as being 
well fitted for the job he has undertaken. 
Most of the information imparted in his 
book is that which sportsmen have been 
looking forward to for many years, and 
it will be gratefully received. 


A Tour or AMErIcA’s NATIONAL Parks. 
By Henry O. Reik. Published by E. P. 
Dutton Company, New York. 

Colonel Reik, who is familiar with all 
the wonders of this great heritage of the 
American people, takes us with him over 
trails and automobile roads, by lake, for- 
est, mountain, hotel and log cabin. Too 
few people know of the beauties of Amer- 
ica’s national parks and how to find them, 
and while Colonel Reik’s book is not an 
ordinary guide book in any sense of the 
word, it will help many of us to more 
fully enjoy the wonders of the National 
Parks. 


A Book on AncLING. By Francis Fran- 
cis. Published by J. P. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a most interesting and delightful 
book on angling. It deals very thoroughly 
with about every phase of fresh water 
angling interesting to the angler. Some 
of the things it deals with are Bottom 
Fishing, Mid-Water Fishing, Artificial 
Fly Fishing, Spinning for Trout, Salmon 
Flies and Tackle Making and Fly Dress- 
ing. The book is well illustrated with 
colored plates. 


CAMPING AND WoopcraFt. By Horace 
Kephart. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York City, New York. 

An enlarged new edition of the stand- 
ard manual on outdoor life. Tells all man 
may want to know about the various tents 
and conditions under which any special 
design should be used; describes camp 
outfits, clothing, utensils, personal kits, 
pests of the woods and how to overcome 
them, edible wilderness plants and fruits. 
It also gives tested provision lists and 
describes how to cook them. Mr. Kephart 
has really compiled an encyclopedia of in- 
formation on living in the open, and when 
a sportsman is in doubt, he can safely 
turn to Mr. Kephart’s work for a solution 
to any puzzling outdoor problem. It is 
a book that every outdoorsman would do 
well to carry along with him on his 
outings. 











A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. 


Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel! inside 


band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned Yown, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer's. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or 
Order for $3.00. 


Do not send 
personal 
check, 
Mention 
wanted a 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$3.00 


Dept. F 


JONES HAT COMPANY iiis'SStud 













When planning your next Out- 
door trip—dont forget your 


Perfection Air Bed 


m restful sleep on any camp ground. 
Its soft air-filled body is never lumpy or 
damp. Rolls to a small light bundle for 
carrying. Lasts tndefinttel Excellent in 
the home as well as on camping, motoring 
and yachting trips. 
Wrtte to-day for catalog 
ATLANTIC—PACIFIC MFG. CO. 

130 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Rare Out-of-Print 
Sporting ang Angling Books 
New List Ready 
B.C. SEELEY, 40 Peterboro St., Boston, 17, Mass. 

















MADE FOR 
+ U.S 


. GOVERNMENT + 


12 FULL LENGTH 


HIP BOOTS 


GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY 


‘These $12.00 Goodyear 

- 8. Arny Hip Bubber 
Beoots were left by cancellation 
of government orders. Every 
boot bears otlicial stamp of the 
U.S. Gov’t inspector. Sendnow 
before it is too lale. Why not 
save money by ordering 2 or 

8 pairs’ WONLY 








ri — risk noth- 


12 ——_ 

img. If you are not per- 
SEND NO MONEY fectly satis tied,we will re- 

turn your money at once, 
Knee Rubber Boots $4.75 Rubber Boot Socks, 45c 
Show this wonderful Offer te your friends. 

Write, or mail coupon, as you prefer. 
EAST BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
22 Armory Bldg., East Boston, Mass, 

Send U. S. Gov't. Hip Rubber Boots, C. 0. D, 
My money back if not satisfied, 


Size 
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Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


Author of “Dogs of the World”, “The Whippet. 
ace Dog”, etc., etc. 


Breeders ot good sporting dogs will find these pages eentioutaste effective in Pm. of their stock. Fre_tp anp Stream readers are made up of red- 
blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels in 
these columns and take advantage of this active market. Our rate for advertisements is $10.00 per inch per month, 











International Champion 
Kootenai Chinook 


(AKC 160417: CKC 13547) 
TUD 


The only American bred interna- 
tional champion Airedale Terrier 
in the world, an 


4| A REAL TERRIER 
EARLESS HUNTER CF BIG 

4 Types Viet loud IND SMALL GAME, retrieves on 
land or water, summer or winter, has magnificent 
head and coat and is a great big stout-hearted sire 
of large litters of magnificent pups. A canine noble- 
man, a “one man,” he-man’s dog, full of brains, 
pep, and guts. STUD FEE: $25. 

Send your bitch by express prepaid to WESTON, 
New Jersey 

Illustrated booklet with full description of KOO- 
TENAI CHINOOK and puppies sired by this cham- 
pion for sale, upon request. 


Vibert Kennels, Box 23A, Weston, N. J. 


























OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century All-round Dogs 


Oorang Alredales are a true sporting strain and 
have no equals as water dogs, retrievers and 
hunters of all kinds of game. They are trailers, 
tree-barkers and stayers. They will climb a tree 
or go to earth and fight anything from a rat to 
a bear. Their faithful and untiring watebfulness 
makes them the best of protectors for camp, home 
r estate. Their superior intelligence makes them 
the most desirable pale for ladies or gentlemen 
and loyal playmates for children They are the 
ideal dogs for farm or ranch, being careful and 
efficient drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep. We 
have for sale at all times proven stock and farm 
dogs; trained hunters on lion, bear, wolf, bob- 
cat, coon, opossum, skunk, mink and rabbit; 
trained retrievers on ducks, geese and water- 
fowl; police and watch dogs; automobile dogs 
and companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons and 
puppy stock from the bluest Airedale blood in 
America; fox hounds, coon hounds and big-game 
hounds; also dog medicines, dog foods and kennel 
supplies of all kinds. Illustrated and interesting 
booklet mailed for ten cents in ‘ELS or coin. 
RANG KENN 

The Lapa & oy of Airedale Teves ee World 
. A, LA RUE, 








The Airedale Terrier 


CRAGSMAN DICTATOR) 


at stud Fee $25.00 
Sire of two champions and other big winners. 
For particulars and stud card address 


DOREDA KENNELS 


Box 273A HIGHLAND PARK, Ill. 








DOG COLLAR NAME PLATES 


: Dogs’s Name, your name and address, 





on a handsome Name Plate, rivets in- 
cluded, 35c. postpaid 3 for $1.00. 
State width of collar. WRITE plainly 


T.B. SULLIVAN 2°92 BOTT AY ee 














| YOUR ENGLISH SETTER’S HEAD 
By Freeman Lloyd 


| HERE is that sort of classic cut about 

the head of the English setter that 
proclaims him an aristocrat among dogs 
—even among the glorious hounds and 
dogs used for sporting purposes by the 
civilized peoples of the earth. Neither is 
the head on your English setter a freak 
nor a top-piece that is only a fashion or 


prehending kind of dog. It is made or 
built for the purposes required of a bird- 
dog, and that is the one able to use at 
its fullest the wonderful power and rami- 
fications of his olfactory apparatus, and 
employ his great and common sense. In 
the long and lean head, with a well-de- 
fined stop, we will recognize the muzzle 
that has the length and capacity; one 
reaching out, as it were, to take in the 
scent or effluvia from the game that per- 




















English Setter’s Typical Head. 


a fad. Every point or fabric in its con- 
struction has been thought out and well 
anticipated by the breeders—the gun- 
dog men of the generations that have 
used shotguns, and those who employed 
nets to ensnare feathered game before the 
invention of the little leaden pellets that 
are now directed with such sure and cer- 
tain accuracy. The head of the English 
setter, from a phrenological point of view, 





is the head of the wise, sensible and com- 


Champion Meadowview Lady Natalie. 


Owner: C. F. Neilson. 


meates the air. The “stop” breaks the 
fore part of the head and forms the front 
of the capacious brain-box that must con- 
tain all that is sensible and amenable to 
discipline; for discipline and the adapta- 
bility of the dog to his present surround- 
ings are ever desirable. The skull that is 
oval from ear to ear demonstrates there 
is plenty of brain room, and the point of 
the more than well-defined occiput bone 
is characteristic of the variety. When the 
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length of a dog’s head is measured, it is 
taken from the nose to the occiput bone, 
the tape being held straight and not al- 
lowed to drop into the dent at the stop. 
The longer the setter’s head the better, so 
lomg as the muzzle is moderately deep 
and fairly square. The nostrils must be 
big and wide for obvious reasons. A 
setter works with his nose; and the more 
capacity he has for the use of his won- 
derful scenting powers the better. So let 
him have nostrils wide, capacious and 
moist. His jaws will be level, and his 
flews or lips full, but not having the un- 


due development of the older of the 
hound family. Too much lip is as bad 
as too little; indeed, a_ setter’s flews 


should be noticeable, although they must 
not approach in size that of the line-hunt- 
ing dog. The color of the nose should be 
black, or dark, or light liver, according 
to the color of the coat. The eyes should 
be bright, mild and intelligent, and of a 
dark hazel color—the darker the better. 
In the lemon-ticked and flecked dogs the 
eyes will be lighter sometimes almost 
yellow. It is said that the light-eyed dog 
cannot stand correction like the dark- 
eyed dog. Whether there is any truth in 
the contention, there can be no real guide 
to go by, for there @re bad-tempered and 
good-tempered dogs in the same litter. 
A dog’s disposition is probably merely a 
matter of environment. The ears of your 
English setter should be of moderate 
length, set on low, and hanging in neat 
folds close to the cheek; the lip should 
be velvety, the upper part clothed with 
fine, silky hair. Such a head as here de- 
scribed should be poised on a rather long, 
lean neck, slightly arched at the crest and 
clean cut where it meets the head. The 
neck should not be throaty and stouter 
towards the shoulder. All in all, the head 
of the English setter is an ever-enjoyable 
study, and its beauty surely a delight to 
the sportsman and layman alike. 


HIGH PRICES FOR TERRIERS 


N no case in the circumstance of the 

domestic animals have the prices for 
wire-haired fox terriers been propor- 
tionately exceeded. Goodness only knows 
they were expensive enough before the 
war, but- now we hear of close on $3,000 
being given for an imported dog which 
has been in this country for some time, 
and held at the excellent and well-found 
Briarfield Kennels, Westbury, L. I., and 
under the first-class care of the proprie- 
tors, the Brumby brothers, who have now 
taken another expert in Harry Hard- 
castle into partnership. The dog sold 
for the above high price is Boatman’s 
Selected, an exceedingly good-bodied, 
hound-marked terrier, weighing about 18 
pounds; a smart dog all the way through, 
and a sire of first-class puppies. Boat- 
man’s Selected’s purchaser was Maurice 
Walter Newton, of New York City, his 
late owner being Harry Allen, of London, 
England, and former stud groom and 
show and coach-horse manager for the 
late A. G. Vanderbilt. I have it on relia- 
ble information that $2,000 was refused 
for this dog on three occasions. Mr. 
Newton’s dog was a first prize winner at 
the Airedale and Fox Terrier Club Show 
in London a year ago. There he won in 
the open and novice classes as the prop- 
erty of Dr. Hathaway, of Windsor. In 
lineage his pedigree is made up of the 
favorably known Wellingboro and Of 
Notts ancestry, the latter affix being part 
of the kennel name of the Duchess of 
Newcastle’s wire-haired fox terriers. 
Wellingboro was registered by C. Bartle 
ever so many years ago. Another pur- 
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“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 








ow, 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 





dogs. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Only American Bred 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 





SAFE DELIVERY 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the 
International Champion Airedale in the World and a Splendid 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List on Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 23A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN’ THE WHOLE WORLD 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











WHY EXPERIMENT 
t siete 
LIONHEART AIREDALE 


“‘Bred for brains and fit to show’’ 
Let us prove to you with testimonials from reli- 
able men throughout America who have put them 
to every conceivable use, that they are the best 
to be poe. 
te for puppy list and literature. 


LIONHEART KENNELS, Box 1412, Anaconda, Mont. 





For Sale: Coyote dogs, puppies 


from the famous Campbell strain, whelped 
August 5th. Greyhound and wolfhound cross, 
four pairs. One Redbone ’coon-hound pup, also 
Airedale and ’coon-hound trained on bob-cats. 
For particulars address 


REYNOLD ZIESMAN 


Hyattville Wyoming 











dog and a fine retriever. $350. 


Fast and Snappy hunters; 
retrievers. $350, each. 
dog; fine retriever. $250. 


unexcelled blood lines. 


due later. 
from $150-$300, each. 
No. 37—TEN 


better bred. Higher sex, $50 each. 


D. ROSS CAPPS 





QUAIL and GROUSE DOGS 


No, 33—REGISTERED LLEWELLEN SETTER DOG, a crackerjack quail 


No. 34—BRACE REGISTERED POINTER DOGS, three years old, Wide, 
hundreds of birds shot over their points; both fine 


No. 35—REGISTERED POINTER DOG, 
dog; all day and every day hunter with medium speed and range; a real meat 


No. 36—TWENTY REGISTERED BROOD AND SHOOTING BITCHES, 
pointers and setters only. Every bitch is broken and a good retriever with 
Some now in whelp, some due in season and some 
They are being handled every day by professional handlers. 


HIGH CLAS§ POINTER PUPPIES five months old, none 
SEVERAL OTHER HIGH CLASS 


SHOOTING DOGS from $150-$400 each. 
NO CATALOGUE: NO PRINTED MATTER; WRITE YOUR WANTS 


three years old, excellent quail 


Prices 





“. AMITE, LA. 
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chase made by Mr. Newton is Bristolic 
Belle, a young and first-class daughter of 
Centless of Notts and Bedminster Miss 
Corker, which name, of course, suggests 
Corker of Notts relationship. Bristolic 
Belle was bought in England and is about 
11% months old. At eight months she was 
placed reserve to the Champion, and the 
only time exhibited on the other side. 
Recently, over $2,500 was given for the 
wire-haired bitch Tit Bits by G. L. Gille- 
land, of Chester, Pa., and during these 
advanced days of dog-breeding sums 
around the above amounts are frequently 
mentioned in connection with wire-hairs. 


THE USE OF WIRE-HAIRS 

LTHOUGH such terriers as men- 
44 tioned above are generally kept for 
show or exhibition purposes, the true and 
indeed, general use for this variety of 
fox terrier is of the vermin dog and the 
terrier to run with fox or otter hounds. 
He is a part and parcen of the regular 
hunting establishment; but only on one 
occasion has a terrier been seen with fox- 





A $3,000 Fox Terrier. The wire-haired, Boat- 


man’s Selected (imported). Owner: Maurice 
. Newton. 
hounds at a New York show. It was 


Joseph B. Thomas who was responsible 
for the innovation, when three or four 
years ago he had a terrier with his five 
couples of American foxhounds from Vir- 
ginia, in the Madison Square Garden 
ring. It is not usual to show a terrier 
with hounds, but the sight of a well- 
mannered pack of hounds with a terrier 
or a brace of terriers among them, either 
on the flags of their own kennel or in the 
field, is a sight that is not easily forgot- 
ten. In certain fast countries—fast in the 
sense that the going is of the steeplechase 
order—it is often difficult for a terrier 
to keep up with hounds, which sometimes, 
with the scent good, run into their fox 
in the open in less than 30 minutes. In 
that case a single terrier or a brace of 
fox terriers is kept on the lead by a man 
who is posted not very far from where a 
hard-pressed fox will seek the supposed 
sanctuary of an earth, when tallied away 
from a certain covert and with the wind 
in a given direction. In that case the 
fox’s point may be fairly anticipated, and 
a terrier put to him will bolt or bay him. 
In slower countries the fox terrier keeps 
pretty well in the ruck with hounds, and 
is generally about when required. A bolted 
or dg-out fox usually provides a meal 


Field 


for his enemies; and it 1s here fair to say 
that the spade is not used unless hounds 
thoroughly deserve their victim. As the 
average weight of a fox is round about 
14 pounds, it is well to bear in mind that 
a fox terrier should not be of a weight 
that would prevent him from going where 
a fox can go; and be it also remembered 
that a fox terrier is not meant to fill a 
fox. On the other hand, he must be game 
enough to go to him, bay and fight him. 
Something has to shift, and if the terrier 
Goesn't stay with his quarry and drive 
the red rascal out of it, his will be the 
old-fashioned doom of the useless dog, 
and that tle rope! 


SOME AMERICAN FOX TER- 
RIERS 


HE first, or about the first, important 

fox terriers to be imported into this 
country were owned by the Brothers 
Rutherfurd, of Allamuchy, N. J. Lewis 
Rutherfurd died years ago, but Winthrop 
Rutherfurd still keeps several of the 
smooth variety. Now and then the latter 
has had a dash at the wires, but the old 
love for the smooth coats has always re- 
turned. Smooth fox terriers are exceed- 
ingly game; indeed, they will go for any- 
thing, especially when worked up by the 
smell of some scent that seems to have 
an old outside-the-family feud about it, just 
as we all will notice the upraised hackles 
of a foxhound as he is getting near his 
fox and probably on the verge of rolling 
him over. There can be no doubt about 
the savagery that is in him, as an indi- 
vidual, although a hound used to be 
hunted in pack is often a very shy and 
harmless fellow when alone and in a 
strange place. The fox terrier, however, 
has more confidence; and every terrier 
in the Warren Kennel (Mr. Rutherfurd’s) 
would and will take his death at vermin. 
The same can be said of all the first- 
class and smooth fox terriers imported 
by August Belmont, those terriers under 
the charge of the late and redoubtable Ger- 
man Hopkins, whose widow retains the 
boarding kennel property at Hempstead. 
All those terriers came from stock that 
had been worked and would and could 
use their teeth on command. The same 
can be written of the E. J. Thayer aggre- 
gation and George Gooderham’s fox ter- 
riers at Toronto, The smooth fox terriers 
turned out by Mr. Farwell, of Orange, 
Texas, have been distinctly high class, 
but of late, to my mind, there has been a 
very serious deterioration in the stamp 
of very many of our show smooth fox 
terriers. Not only are they exceedingly 
stilty and slight but flat-sided and bitchy 
in their heads. As before pointed out, a 
fox terrier is supposed to be able to keep 
up with moderately fast foxhounds in a 
run, the terrier to go to the fox in the 
event of the varmint going to ground. 
To gallop you require something more 
than good legs and feet, sound pasterns 
and well-set shoulders, deep and wide 
hindquarters, bent stifles and strength 
from hock to heel. It is the body—the 
carcass and its deep ribs, ample brisket 
and strong loins that makes the machin- 
ery that keeps the dog going at a great 
pace and gives him the strength for his 
underground combat. And that is just 
what 75 per cent of the show fox terriers 
of the moment have not got! 


IRISH AND AIREDALE TERRIERS 


PLENDID sellers are the attractive 
red-coated Irish terriers, and the call 
for Airedales has never been so large as 
it is to-day. Only those on the inside of 
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the dog fancy can be aware of the figures 
asked and given for Irish and Airedale 
terriers. Importations are going on all 
the time, although it must be said that the 
United States and Canada hold the best 
aggregations of the Airedale breed in the 
whole world. Moreover, in no place is 
the Airedale more used for legitimate 
work, even the Indians of North Ontario 
appreciating them. A couple of months 
ago, through an interpreter, I asked an 
Indian trading at the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s post at Biscotasing, what a passa- 
ble Airedale was worth to him, He reck- 
oned that a fisher’s skin would be a 
decent trade. Taking last season’s fur 
prices, that barter would mean at least 
$200. An ordinary half-breed dog sent up 
from Quebec would cost him $15 to $20 
he said. Now, almost any sort of an 
Airedale would have suited that redman, 
and there was his price. About the best 
story recently heard about the would-be 
purchaser of an Airedale was the case of 
the widely known “Billy” Brumby, the 73- 
year-old father of the Brumby boys. 
It appears that the lady on the other side, 
who owned the wanted Airedale, wouldn't 
part with the dog, so Brumby pére mar- 
ried the fair one, and now the newly-weds 
are “stuck” on their property and have 
refused the $1,000 offered for the brute by 
the sons and stepsons in America! 








Airedale Treeing a Coon. Buckhorn Moun- 
taineer. Owner: Buckhorn Airedale Kennels. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


mars are always with us, and, occa- 
sionally, the “buck” is used for some- 
thing else! It is a bad case when you 
have a dog that will nip a ferret, or, in 
any way, become excited and concerned 
in the wrong way when the ferret is in 
the bag or in the bury. A frightened 
ferret can be of no use, for you will lose 
half the time trying to catch her, or coax- 
ing her out of the hole. The ferret is of 
such a_ peculiar kind and_ naturally 
wicked-appearing sort of creature, that a 
dog, especially a terrier, will want to kill 
her at the offset. So it is just as well to 
give your dog his first lesson in some 
room or outbuilding where he cannot get 
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-AT STUD 
The Recently 
Imported 


Cairn Terrier 
MERCIA 





(14 POUNDS) 
y of 
Mrs. Payne Whitney 
Broo combines the good points of his grandparents, 
Champion Skye Crofter and Champion Langley 


Tiggy. Wheaten in color, with dense black ears 
and mask, Fee $25. 


Also Champion Ardshead Gillie Cam and Green- 
tree Inverness Mac. 

ISAAC BLACK, Greentree Kennels 
Phone, Manhasset 361 Manhasset, N.Y. 











The Unprecedented Success of All Kinds of Dogs | 


Professionally handled and owned by me at all 
shows throughout the United States and Canada, 
is a GuaRANTEE of the Genumneness of the Dogs 


I Qessees or am interested in. 
mrp HatreD Fox Terrrers, AIREDALES, and 
Irish TerRnrers of the very best. For SaLe and at 
Stup. Importing at all times. Apply to 
ALF. DELMONT 
Lerpvs Kennets, Wynnewood, Pa 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES and PUPPY BISCUITS 
are the best for all breeds. 
Write for samples and send @c for catalogue, 

“Dog Culture”. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED Newark, N. J. 


IRISH TERRIERS—IRISH TERRIERS 


A Real Kennel of Real Irish Terriers—Terriers 
of International prize-winning fame of yesterday 
and to-day. Dependable, champion stock only. 
At stud: Brentmoor Bullet. A grand terrier and 
winner of ist Limit Class and Reserve winners, 
New York, 1918 and 1919. Fee, $25. 








pancyetanrdye-ro pean SR ED | ese your purchase must be as I represent, so you can safely rely upon me fulfilling 


Tel. Harlem 2779 Young Stock for Disposal 








| 


Hounds and Hunting 


cA Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 
THE BEAGLE 
the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $2.00 per Year 


Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk F. S., Decatur, Illinois 


COON HOUNDS 


We believe we have a few of the best Coon 
Hounds alive. Good rangers, thoroughly trained 
to water and mountains, and absolutely reliable at 
tree. $125.00 each for the best ones. Some cheaper 
ones of excellent quality. Also some very fine 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds, thoroughly trained. 
Will give trial to responsible parties. Write 


THOMAS R. LEE, Crum, Kentucky 


SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


I have left for sale a few very choicely bred 
Llewellin and English setter pups, sired by that 
great stud dog GLAD HAWK, No. 31080, and 
out of dams that produce natural-born bird dogs. 
Best of stock and priced right. Send for lists. 
Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 


Edgewood, lowa 
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American Dog Exchange 


Phone Stuyvesant 7313 
137 East 12th Street 


The most reliable Dog Kennel in New York. Patronized by the Duchess of 
Aberdeen and the Governor of Mississippi. ‘Testimonials from all parts. John 
F. Galloway, proprietor, all-round international judge, Westminster Kennel 
Club, New York. A large stock of thoroughbred dogs and puppies always on 
hand. Home-bred Angora cats and kittens. 


PRICE LIST 





PUPPIES—6 to ADULTS—12 PUPPIES—6 to ADULTS—12 
8 Weeks to 18 Months . 8 Weeks to 18 Months 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe 
Male male Male male Male male Male male 
Airedale Terriers.......$35 $25 $60 $40 DD icc cdereaaiesdeda $35 $35 $75 $50 
"Pear 300.25 50 40 Manchester Terriers.... 45 40 85 60 
Boston Terriers ........ 45 40 60 45 Newfoundlands ........ 50 40 100 100 
Brussels Griffons........ 65 50 75 75 Old English Sheepdogs.. 75 75 100 100 
Bulldogs, English....... 50 45 80 660 i rere 45 45 75 50 
ee er re 35 30 50 640 ae eee 45 35 3S = 
Cairn Terriers........ . 50 40 75 75 Pomeranians ....... .. 45 40 ; a 
Chow Chows....... cas 50 85 70 Russian Wolfhounds... 50 40 100 75 
IRENE 6.9:0:40-50:064 50 650 75 75 Schipperkes ...0.se00+. 45 40 65 50 
Cocker Spaniels........ 300=—. 20 40 35 Scottish Deerhounds.... 65 50 85 75 
Collies (rough) ........ 2s 2 45 35 Scottish Terriers........ 50 40 100 75 
ET er 20 «#15 300 25 Sgalyham Terriers...... 60 40 100 «(75 
Dandie Dinmont Terriers 75 75 125 100 Pulice Dees .........::. 6 & 85 75 
Doberman Pinschers..... 65 50 85 75 St. Bernards (rough).... 60 50 100 75 
English Setters......... 45 35 50 50 St. Bernards (smooth).. 60 50 100 75 
English Toy Spaniels.... 3 35 30 45 40 ce. rere 15 10 15 15 
Foxterriers (smooth).... 30 25 56045 Welsh Terriers... ....... 40 35 50 40 
Foxterriers (wire-haired) 40 35 50 45 West Highl’d White Ter- 
French Bulldogs........ 45 40 60 £0 ee 60 50 75 60 
Gordon Setters.......... 45 35 60 50 Ce ee eee ae 75 60 
RE. BIO 6.66: 5.5:0:6 60 60 60 85 70 Yorkshire Terriers...... 35 30 45 40 
Irish Setters ........... 45 35 50 650 Bloodhounds,Clumber Spaniels, Field Spaniels, 
Irish Terriers....... ..- 30 25 60 40 Foxhounds (American), Greyhounds, Irish 
Home-bred Angora Kit- 7 : Water Spaniels, Irish Wolfhounds, Mastiffs, 
SSE er eae 12 15 25 20 Pugs, Retrievers, Samoyedes, prices on appli- 
Japanese Spaniels....... 45 40 65 50 cation. 





READ—IMPORTANT—REap 


Upon receipt of any price quoted I will ship you with the distinct understanding 


| any contract I may enter into, as my long experience and world-wide reputation is 


a guarantee in itself that you are taking no chances. 
P. S—Beware of low price quotations from elsewhere, as bad results may follow. 
Cheques payable to John F. Galloway. 


STUD IRISH SETTERS 0 
~,, champion Tyrone Larry "|! Hf It’s Dogs—Ask Us 


. is . & 1 , oe ._—— 
yrone erry; am, ampion onora orma. 

Dark red. Sire of high-class puppies for bench W. F. LIVESEY and SON 
or field. Fee $25. Also Dees. end 








VOLUNTEER PAT conditioned and 

» ‘ ° ‘ handled at prin- 
A.K.C. 269887. Sire imported Champion Volun- cipal shows. We 
teer; dam, Watland’s Mavourneen. Dark red. — room a a 
i i , ew more (any 

A high-class field dog in every respect. Fee $25. elt ag i om 5 

Puppies for Sale along. 
Kennels at Spring Valley, Rockland Co., N. Y. Address A ‘grand lot of 


Greyhounds 


Dr. J. D. DE RONDE, 48 E. 89th St., NEW YORK for Sale. Pup- 


pies out of dam 
“Whose Dog?” 


of Champion 

Lansdowne Sun- 
flower from $25. 

The CHAMPION NAME-ON 

Collar tellsata glance. Best- 

quality oak-tanned leather, 


Rare chance for 
Coursing Greyhounds for Coyotes and Jack Rabbits. 
Fit guaranteed. Style No. 1 
$1.00; No.8, $ i 


We negotiate sales and purchases on 10% basis. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Further particulars apply 
1.50—postpaid. 
Give NECK MEASUREMENT 
and NAME wanted. ‘Send 


LIVESEY KENNELS 
for list of other stvles."’ 


185 Kings Road Madison, N. J. 
HUMANE SUPPLY CO. Telephone, Madison 496 
333B—S. Dearborn St. 
































(1) QUICKWORK MANGE, FLEA and SKIN 
SOAP, a soluble sulpho-cresol cleansing and healing 
soap that kills fleas the instant it touches them and 
immediately relieves the itching of and permanently 
cures all ordinary skin affections. A wonderful coat 
grower. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


QUICKWORK DOG REMEDIES #23283 o°F5 


Put up by the largest kennel of its kind in the world where they are in constant practical use and where they were devel 

by actual trial on over eight thousand dogs before placing upon the market. Compounded from the purest drugs that 
money can buy and developed FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DOG and to protect him against some of the harsh, 
impure preparations which often injure and sometimes kill the faithful animals to which they are given. 


The Three Quickwork Leaders Which Every Dog Owner Should Have On Hand Are: 


COMBINATION OFFER ON THE THREE PREPARATIONS ALL ORDERED AT THE SAME TIME $3.00 





(2) QUICKWORK CONDITION POWDER, (3) QUICKWORK WORM CAPSULES used 
the ideal conditioner and tonic, purifies the blood, on thousands of puppies and grown dogs without one 
cleanses the stomach, and keeps the dog in perfect health failure or fatality Can be given safely to pups as 
and spirits. Makes dog eat. Valuable in the cure of young as four weeks. Simple to give, powerful in its 
skin troubles resulting from impure blood. Give once action, safe and harmless. Works inside of an hour. 
a week and insure your dog’s health. Helps puppies Gets all the worms. Price $1.10 postpaid for enough 
grow. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. to worm six grown dogs or twelve puppies. 








Postpaid upwa receipt of check, money order or cash. 


QUICKWORK LABORATORIES »p o. sdk 7 ™ BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


‘Other preparations; Rheumatism Cure $2.10 pcstpaid, Distemper treatment $5 


CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST. 
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IMPORTED and CHAMPION 


Shepherd Dogs 


(POLICE DOGS) 


JOSELLE KENNELS 


P. A. B. WIDENER, Owner 
iddress all communications to 
LEWIS S. WORDEN, Manager 
ELKINS PARK, PA. 


The home of the highest-titled Shepherd Dogs 


in America. The reports from good authori- 
ties are that this kennel brought before the 
public at the Best Specialty Show the Greatest 
Exhibit of Quality ever seen in this country. 














AT STUD 
Joselle s Dolf von Dusternbrook,P.H. 


(Certified Trained Police Dog) 
Grand Champion of Germany, 1919 
Grand Champion of Austria, 1920 


A.K.C, 289407—S.Z. X. 35367 


Fee $200 
Payable at Service—Half Fee Returned Should 
Bitches Prove To Be Not in Whelp 

To bitches of high quality and good type only. 
Bookings must be made one month in advance 
and photograph and pedigree of bitch fur- 
nished. DOLF VON DUSTERNBROOK 
P.H. is the first and only Sieger (Grand 
Champion Shepherd Dog) ever known to leave 
Germany for America. Black and tan in color 
and of unequalled quality and blood lines. 
First prize Winners’ Class and Special Prize 
for Best of Breed, first time shown and at the 
Annual Specialty Show of the Shepherd Dog 
Club. Judges: B. Throop, John Gans, Jr. 
and Mrs. Leo F. F. Wauner. 

















ALSO AT STUD 


To a limited number of bitches 


Champion BERO of ELMVIEW 


A.K.C, No, 222,320 
SIRE 


Int. Ch. Apollo von Hunenstein 
Grand Champion 1918 
DAM 
Ch. Herta von Ehrengrund 
A bitch of quality 

A dog hard to fault 
A sire of whole gray puppies with Apcllo’s 
type and clean hindquarters 


ee $75 
Payable at Service—Half Fee Returned If 
Bitches Prove To Be Not in Whelp 
Description and Prices on Request 
Joselle Kennels’ Shepherd or Police Dog 
Puppies will make Ideal Xmas Gifts. 


Field 


away from you. Take him up to the fer- 
ret-hutch and let him see what is going 
on. Give him a sniff at the ferret box 
or bag, that in which you carry him, and 
then show him the long and lithesome 
little weazel-like animal that is to be a 
help to you both. The dog will immedi- 
ately, if he be worth his salt, try to bite 
the ferret that is in your hand, but rate 
him at once, and rate him soundly with 
“’*Ware Ferret! "Ware Ferret!” If he fur- 
ther endeavors to use his mouth, cuff him, 
and cuff him well! Hit him with the bag, 
if need be, and make him understand that 
the buck is not to be touched. Watch the 
dog very carefully on his first day when 
the ferret is used. Make him stand back 
from and at the side of the mouth of the 
hole. Gently correct and admonish him 
as he trembles on the approach of the 
little animal returning to the light. In 
this way the dog is easily trained to keep 
his teeth off the buck. Afterwards, even 
the sight of the ferret-bag will throw him 
into a frenzy of joy; he will almost lick 
it, as, indeed, he often does your old and 
favorite gun. I have known a spaniel and 
ferret to actually play with one another— 
playirg a game of tag in the saddle room 
whilst the owner was cleaning and bur- 
nishing certain accoutrements of the 
chase, during the often long nights of 
the hunting season, 


























The Imported Irish Terrier, Brentmoor Bull’s-eye. 
Owner: Marcus Bruckheimer. 


TRAINING THE BLOODHOUND 


HE bloodhound is an old friend and 

assistant to the hunter of criminals, 
and, as we know, he is much in use to- 
day. As a rule, the English bloodhound 
is a very amiable creature; but some of 
those hounds, cross-bred bloodhounds and 
American foxhounds, as used in the 
South, are more or less maneaters when 
they get up to their quarry. As an old 
and valued writer remarks, the principal 
initiatory lesson for a bloodhound puppy 
is to teach him to “road” well. They want 
elevating rather than depressing. You 
will do well to show your pupil a few 
times out of doors how to work out a 
scent, by dragging a piece of bread, un- 
perceived by him, down wind through 
grass, and then letting him “foot” it out. 
Try him for a few yards at first; you can 
gradually increase the length of the drag. 
You must not, however, practice the initi- 
atory lesson too frequently, lest you give 
him (as in the case of pointers and set- 
ters) the wretched custom of pottering. 
The puppy should, too, be perfected in 
following quietly at “heel.” 


FOLLOWING THE FOOTSTEPS 


HEN commencing to teach the 
bloodhound puppy to follow the 
footsteps of the runner sent on in ad- 
vance, it will be your aim to make the 
dog enjoy the scent and carry it with 
eagerness, Therefore, that the man’s shoes 
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may prove attractive, have them lightly 
rubbed with tainted meat or blood. The 
savory application may be progressively 
diminished in intensity, until #t length the 
puppy is guided only by the natural efflu- 
via escaping from the man’s pores. When- 
ever the dog gets up to him, let it be a 
rule that he instantly reward the animal 
liberally with some acceptable delicacy. 
After a time the fleetest and most endur- 
ing runner should be selected, and the 
interval between the time of his starting 
and the moment when the hound is laid 
upon the scent should be by degrees in- 
creased, until at length an hour or more 
will intervene. The first lessons should be 
given early in the morning, when the dew 
is not quite off the grass, and the runner 
should be instructed to take a direction 
not likely to be crossed by others. Gradu- 
ally the hound will be made to follow 
the scent under less favorable circum- 
stances, as regards the state of the ground 
and the chance of the trail being inter- 
fered with. It is obvious that the example 
of an old, well-trained hound, would be 
very beneficial to the puppy, and if it can 
be so managed he should not be thrown 
upon his unaided resources until he has 
acquired a tolerable notion of his busi- 
ness. 


ANSWERS TO —e_ 


oO. W. B., Pe. N. Y.—At 9 months hunt 
him with older dogs. The American Hunting 
Dog, Airedale Setter and Hound, Training the 
Hound, all from this office, would suit you. For 
goitre apply following ointment daily: Iodide of 
potassium, 1 dr.; lard, 7 dr.; mix. Give cod 
liver oil in doses from a teaspoonful to a tabie- 
spoonful twice daily for a month or two. 
rn E. F., Logansport, Ind.—See reply to above. 
G. Z., S, Pittsburgh, Pa.—The breeds you men- 
tion are scarce. Better advertise for what you 
exactly require. D. W. N., Leesburg, Fla.—It 
takes a wonderful Airedale to kill a “cat’’ cf that 
kind, and you can consider yourself lucky. 

N. C., Berlin, Wis.—A very happy family. 
What better than good-looking children and pure- 
bred Irish Setters? . B. H., Tampa, Fla.— 
Glad matter settled a ee A gun-shy 
dog is no good to anybody. C. W., Madison, 

is——Pleased you like et Few Labradors 
are owned in America. Write E. Armstrong, 
fr. Clarence a mage Kennels, Easthampton, 

I., N. Y. W. L. O., Graysville, Tenn.—Why 
not advertise for the — dog you want, and to 
be seen and tried near home? W. S. S., Inwood, 
L. L, N. Y¥.—yYes; the person referred to stili 
has beagles. Address him at 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
Also try the Wheatley Kennels, Roslyn, L. I., 
N. Y. C. T. M., La Salle, N. Y.—When a 
dog is not as represented, let one or two respon- 
sible witnesses see what he will do and will not 
do, and, send him back_ immediately. Gun- 
shyness is indefensible. , East Orange, 

J.—Write H. Welch, Mayport, Clarion Co., 
Pa. x t& Me Mackenzie, D. R., British 
Guiana—Photos to hand and will duly notify you 
on their appearance. Thanks. W. A. R., Balti- 
more, Md.—You surely should have a good 
show. The blue-mottled American Foxhounds of 
your part of the country are not only even and 
sorty, but highly typical. W. M., St. Louis, 
fo.—See answer to Z., je. B. EZ. ., Post- 
land, Ore.—You can couple him with an older 
and "good tempered dog, but your puppy appears 
to have lost all heart, even if he ever had one. 
He should have been returned to the vendor 
immediately. See answer to C. 3 
Princeton, Ont.—You will prove a benefactor to 
this continent if you keep on breeding blood- 
hounds, and a cross onto the English foxhound 
would produce excellent nose, voice and pace. 
H. T., Castlemartin, Wales—It must have been 
a wonderful show. The picture of the Sealy- 
ham you send represents a rather heavily made 
dog for the active work a terrier should be 
ready for either running with packs of fox- 
hounds or rw. with other hounds in his own 
country. . A. C., Salt Lake City, Utah—The 
po Re was late for intended issue; it 
will receive attention in due course. Advertise- 
ments before first of month at latest. H. = 
Detroit, Mich.—Apply to Isaac Black, Greentree 
Kennels, Manhasset, I., N. Y.; Cairns are 
sharp and companionable little terriers. J. S. 
G.—There’s a run after Chesapeakes at this time 
of the year. Consult our columns or advertise. 
I, G., Mahopac, N. Y.—Airedales and Irish ter- 
riers find a ready sale through Fie'd and 
Stream. F. .. Dayton,’ Ohio—Genuine . 
working on- -the- -leg cocker spaniels are scarce and 
to a_ certain extent will remain so, unless the 
Spaniel Club of America favors field trials. The 
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WIRE-HAIRED FOX 
TERRIERS AT STUD 


The International British Conejo Scoutmaster, 


Champion Wycollar Boy, Fee $25. 
Fee $50. Conejo Rebellion, 

Champion Wireboy of Fee $25. 
Paignton, Conejo Parcel Post, 

Fee $50. Fee $25. 


Conejo Diplomat, Conejo Inspector, 
Fee $25. Fee $2 
Puppies by These Dogs Occasionally for Sale 
Address All Communications to 
CONEJO KENNELS 
Chas. Trayford, Mgr. Huntington, L. I. 
Telephone 290 Huntington 











We are Wholesale and Retail Dealers and Fanciers 


DOGS — DOGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Melrose Kennels 
Always ready—on quick 
call—to supply you the very dog you want. 
353 East 138th Street, New York 


BUCKHORIN-AIREDALES 


Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Gamekind. Thehunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction. 


suave Stock for Sale 














Classy 
at all times. 
Dr. Deacon Willows, Calif. 


THE BLUE GRASS 


FARM KENNELS 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, instructive 
and interesting catalogue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


FOR SALE 


25 very nice Rabbit Hounds. 
3 Coon-Skunk-Opossum Dogs. 
4Fox Hounds, all well broken. 
Can furnish young stock also 


Photos 25c. or photos and 
Amateur’: m Sesteing Book, 
both for 5 


SIARRY WELSH 


Mayport, Clarion County, Pa. 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers At Stud 


CROYDON RADIUM 


By Champion Wire Boy of Paignton, ex 
Croydon Busy Wire. Fee $25 
Puppies and young stock occasionally for sale. 


Heathcote Kennels, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Proprietor: Herbert Curtis, P.O. Box 362. Tel. Scarsdale 296 


AMSTERDAM KENNELS 


262 West 41st St., New York City 


Reliable modern kennels offers large selection Airedales, 
Irish terriers, Fox terriers, Wire-haired terriers, York- 
shire, Sealyhams, Scotch terriers, French bulls, English 
bulls, Bostons, Bull terriers, Chows, Police dogs, Great 
Danes, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, Collies, Pekingese, 
Pomerarians, Poodles, Black and Tans, Pointers, Setters 
and Hounds, and all other breeds. Prices reasonable. 
Safe shipment guaranteed. Correspondence invited. 


25 POUNDS 


STANDARD BRAND DOG FOOD 


Will be sent on trial for $1.75, cooked and ready to use. 
For young or matured stock. Results guaranteed 

Used by leading kennelmen and recommended by veteri- 
naries. Feed nothing else to your puppies. Keeps ken- 
neled dogs in best condition. For all breeds. Easy to 
use—economical. Made of best materials. Keeps in- 
definitely; $6.00 for 100 Ibs.; $17.00 for 300 Ibs.; 
$26.25 for 500 Ibs.; $50.00 for 1000 Ibs. 


Standard Kennel Food Co., Dept. 13, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Clean Up Sale for 1920 
Reliable Broken and Partly- ok Pointers, Setters, Sporting Griffons and Coon Hounds 
Property George Ryman, Shohola Falls, Pike Co., Pa. 


PoInTER. Youngest living daughter of the famous Fishel’s Frank; 5 years old, 
registered; fast, snappy hunter; excellent nose; one of the best shooting and 
brood bitches extant. Price, $275. 

PoInTER. Black and white, Kent Securetess, bitch, 214 years, registered; styl- 
ish; all and every day hunter; excellent nose; wonderful quail dog and brood 
bitch with rare blood lines. $125. 

PoinTeR. Liver and white bitch, 10 months old, well bred, pointing staunch; 
steady, not gun shy; a natural-born shooting bitch on quail, grouse and wood- 
cock. $100. 

IrRisH SETTER. Dog, 3 years old, 
excellent nose; close to gun in cover; 
ing dog and companion; house and car broken. $350. 

Ir1sH SETTER. Dog, 4 years, solid red, bench type; one of the late Otto Pohl’s 
breeding; wonderful stud and show dog; great bird sense; was perfectly broken 
= accidentally shot in the field with shooting party; slightly gun shy. Price, 
150. 

IRIsH SETTER. Bitch, 24 years old, dark red, short coupled; short, straight 
tail; excellent bench type; one of the greatest bird-finding bitches living; staunch 
and obedient; broken woodcock, grouse and quail; a hard one to equal. $300. 

IrisH SETTER. Bitch; excellent shooting and brood animal; dark red, bench 
type; 3 years old; slow, careful, steady me with which to get bag; well bred, 
and registered. $275. 

GorpoN SETTER. Dog; solid black and tan: perfectly marked and best of the 
breed living; perfect bench type. As handsome, as stylish as you find them. Tire- 
less, every-day hunter; wonderful nose; hunts high head; great bird finder; 
works to gun, all kinds of cover on grouse and quail. Does not retrieve, but finds 
dead. Price $450. 

Gorpon SETTER. Litter broken to No. 8. Same type and a wonderful shooting 
dog; obedient and knows his business in the field on birds; fine retriever and 
will make a wonderful brace with above. Price $475. 

No. 10. Gorpon Setrer. Dog; 2% years old; perfectly yard, house and car broken; 
not gun shy; nice retriever; works to gun, and with further experience will make 
a fine dog. Is also a great companion. Price $150. 

No. 11. ENGuisH Setrer. Dog; black, white and tan ticked; 2% 
type; broken grouse, woodcock, quail ; excellent nose;  stylich on point; 
bird finder; house and car broken ; registered. Price $375. 

No. 12. ENGLISH SETTERS. Brace of dogs; 15 months old; good type, well bred, from 
a bird dog family; doing nice work in the field; will make excellent shooting 
dogs; not gun shy. $150 each or $250 the brace. 

No. 13. ENGLISH SETTER. -Dog, 20 months old; good type; stylish workman; good 
nose; pointing and backing ; an excellent shooting dog prospect; house and car 
broken; good companion. Price $150. 

. 14. LLEWELLIN SETTER. Dog; 15 months old; a natural born bird dog; works to 
gun in cover and on birds like an old and experienced dog. Price $165. 

No. 15. ENGLISH SETTER. Dog; orange belton; 3 years old; registered; close worker; 

good bird sense; partly broken. $100 or 20-gauge gun of high- -class make. 

No. 16. WH£RE-HAIRED PoINTING GRIFFON. Bitch; 114 years old; good type; registered; 
well bred; a natural bird dog; partly gun shy. Want 16-gauge double gun; value $75. 

No. 17. Coon Hounps. A couple 4 years old. Red bone breed; a black, white and 
tan and a black and tan; 2 dogs. One a quick strike and open trailer—other makes excellent 
mate to trail and is a first -class tree dog; hunt nothing but coon; the best pair I ever saw. 
Having no use for this couple of coon hounds, on account of being too busy training shooting 
dogs, I am disposing of these at the very low price of $250. Worth double. 

Note.—My kennels and shootings are located 13 miles from Lackawaxen, Pa., and reached by Erie 
Railroad. Have no ’phone. All telegrams must reach Lackawaxen by 11:30 a. M. to be de- 
livered the same day by mail. Only one mail a day. Kennels are 10 miles from Milford, Pa., 
where automobiles may be engaged to convey prospective purchasers to see my dogs work in 

pa... can be made at my home for purchasers. 

All dogs sold guaranteed as advertised. Dogs shipped from my express office at Lackawaxen sound 
a dogs are a grand and good selection, and well worth owning at the prices, as 1 am un- 
able to take this string to the South this winter. 

Wire number and mail draft for dog you want. 
but they can be seen in the field at my kennels. 

If you are not looking for the best or the prices don’t suit, please don’t reply. 

Backed by Fre_p anp STREAM only from references from satisfied customers. THANK You! Mostly 
all the above dogs are registered. If not, the necessary papers for registration will be at once for- 


warded to purchasers. 
All dogs are over distemper, which, of course, is 90 per cent of the battle. 
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dark red, broken on grouse, woodcock; 
staunch and steady; a gentleman’s shoot- 
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6 years old; rare bench 
a perfect 


First come first served. No dogs sent on trial, 








Wire-Haired Pointing Griffons 


Champion Marquis de Merlimont . . Fee, $50 
Champion Suffield Hector .. . Fee, $50 
OE a eee sh 


Puppies for Sale 
WILLIAM TALLMAN, Pleasantville, New York 




















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 




















BRIARFIELD KENNELS 


OLD COUNTRY ROAD, WESTBURY,L.I.,N. Y. 


Terriers of All Breeds for Sale. 
Airedales and Fox Terriers Specialties. 
Dogs Imported from Reliable Sources. 

Attend All Bench Shows, 


Props. anes HARDCASTLEandBRUMBY wire HAIRED FOXTERRIER 
ELEPHONE: WESTBURY 273 Late Champeon W. 




















AIREDALE 
Late Champion NORMANTON 


Tit 
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TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 


THE HOME OF 


U. R. FISHEL’S NOTED POINTERS 


“The World’s Best Bird Dogs”’ 


Breed, rear and train Pointers exclusively. 
Our two hundred high-class shooting dogs, 
brood bitches and puppies are the very 
best and will please the most exacting. 
You will want one this fall, of course, so 
order NOW and not be disappointed as 
the demand for good dogs is greater than 
the supply. Every dog is guaranteed—try 
him and if not perfectly satisfactory return 
him and your money will be refunded. 
No other kennel makes such a liberal guar- 
antee. We know our dogs are the best and 
are not afraid to put them to the test. You 
will eventually buy one of our pointers— 
Why not now? Write for Sales Book. 
Webster Price, Manager; W. E. Lucas, 
E. G. Merritt, Jr., and assistants, Educators. 


Address TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 


Box 165B., Paris, Tennessee S.Barton Lasater, Prop. 





BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
offer some beautiful, brilliant red 


CHOW CHOW PUPPIES 
(Chinese Dogs) and GROWN STOCK 

This is the home of 

CHAMPION MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 

FEE CUM BOY. MR. GANS. aN ACS 

HUMMER and SUNDAW 

QUEENS BOULEVARD and JEFFERSON ST., eee N.Y. 

15 minutes by motor from New York 








R. S. WALSH, Owner, 107 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Bedford 1236 





[is J CHOW CHOWS 
Chow will make the best 


-M. d for a child, the best 
compante mn for a Lady or 
Gentleman Raised in the 
Adirondacks, strong, healthy, 
vigorous stock, Prize Win- 
ning Chows our Specialty. Pup- 
pies from the same fine breed 
ing usually for sale. 

TARNEDGE KENNELS 7 istered 

Long Lake West ew York 

Percy C. Stoddart, Kennel madly 


BORZO! or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 


For elegant companions. 
Hunting and Bench Shows. 
ARKANSAS 
VALLEY KENNELS 


D. C. DAVIS, Owner 
Ka: 


Cimarron, nsas 


WESTMINSTER DOG SHOP 


318 WEST 42D STREET 


Largest and most sanitary kennel in city; always 100 
puppies and grown dogs on hand; poodles, Pekingese 
Pomeranians, Prince Charles, Spitz, cocker spaniels, 
black poodles, Irish setters, Aliredales, Irish terriers, 
giant St. Bernards, bull terriers, collies, Bostons, Frencl 
and English bulls; many others at lowest prices in city: 
visit our kennels and convince yourself; all kinds of 
stud dogs on hand: safe shipment anywhere; always 
open 318 West 42d, New York Phone Bryant 2 714. 


The Dog With the Nose 
He Finds the Cripples 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
The best duck dog. I breed workers from 


registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 
dogs. 


PERCY K. | SWAN | Box 30 Chico, Calif. 


Coonhounds and 
Combination Hunters 


for Coon,Opossum, Skunk 
Squirrel, ay Big game 
uunds, rabbit ms 
Airredales. Young = 
trained stock. 
Catalog ten cents 


COVINDALE KENNELS 
Covington Tena, 
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English cocker is higher on the leg and often 
heavier than the American cocker. An old- 
fashioned classification for spaniels (excepting 
water spaniels) was over 28 and under 28 
pounds. J. B. H., Lynchburg, Va.—lIt appears 
you ran against someone Crazy over castrating 
dogs and spaying bitches. Both sexes deterior- 
ate from the hunter’s or domestic point of view. 
M. G., Lincoln, Placer Co., Cal.—You had bet- 
ter write to Major Max Fleischmann, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., in reference to a field trial spring- 
er spaniel dog. P. A. C., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
The extremely handy and light check and break- 
ing collar for police dogs and gun dogs Tor- 
quatus, advertised elsewhere, would exactly suit 
your purposes. R. A. C.. Chicago, Ill.—The 
freight on a dog to your city from Liverpool, 
England, via Quebec, would be about $35. The 
customs charges would be extra. Write P. A. 
Clews, Canadian Express Co., 20 Water St., 
Liverpool. The dog should weigh 100 pounds 
or less. Rates are made subject to any increase 
which may be made effective on connecting lines. 
O. A. F.—M., Cologne, Germany. Thank you 
for information. The bitch you mention was 
the Austrian and Dutch champion of 1919. She 
arrived on Oct. 8 with some of her puppies. You 
are well advised to support the breed in the 
British Isles. Dr. Knox, Danbury, Conn.—Yes; 
pigs is pigs and your grand champion won well. 
The great call for bloodhounds would justify 
your coming back as a prime breeder of them. 
Your Airedales are well bred, and the pedigrees 
and dogs should “nick.” P. T., Tetlow, Berlin, 
Germany—The arrangements you mention are 
satisfactory. The police dog breed is going like 
wildfire in this country. L. W., Toronto- 
Being under command is a in a broken 
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For Show and Hunting. The Pointer Yonge 


Throck, Winner 60 Firsts. Owner: 
Kirkover. 
cocker or any other spaniel. He must work 


within gunshot in cover, and drop to hand and 
shot. Yes; hunt him on fur and feather to 
your heart’s delight. The Amateur Trainer 
from this office would suit you. A. P. C., 
Bangor, Me.—A young dog should have a strap 
on him when first taken out in an auto; other- 
wise, an accident is likely to happen. R. F. H., 
Portland, Ore.—Yes; American-bred bird dogs 
have been exported to England for several years, 
notably about 30 years ago when the late Mr. 
Heywood-Lonsdale imported field trial pointers 
for his Ightfield Kennels. The late Mr. Brails- 
ford, of England, ran the Ightfield dogs with 
great success in this country. Recently, a field 
trial pointer dog was exported to Scotland by 
R. . Armstrong. His- new owner is_ Isaac 
Sharp. E. F. K., Vanceburg, Ky.—Your beagle 
interests are all rabbiters’ interests and will be 
well looked after. D. M. N., Leesburg, Va.— 
Probably a strained tendon surrounded by fluid 
that is hardened. Use tincture of iodine, arnica 
and aconite, equal parts. Rub in with tooth brush 
twice a day until it blisters. Then wait and treat 
again. R. A. G., London, Ont.—It is asthma 
Inhalation of steam often proves beneficial; a 
teaspoonful of liquid tar in boiling water. F. F. G., 
Baltimore, Md.—Ear canker. Make a lotion of 
sulphate of zinc, 1 dr.; boracic acid, % dr., and 
Go. 1% oz. Add water to 4 fluid oz. 
Narm and pour in every night. B. A. G., Har- 
risburg, Pa.—White dogs are liable to deaf- 
ness. The cause is unknown. R. N., Brooklyn— 
Diarrhea is sometimes a symptom of distemper. 
A dose of castor oil, followed by a mixture of 
bismuth and chalk, containing 5 gr. of the 
former to 20 gr. of the latter, 3 times daily. 





’ Sick Dogs Made W Well | 


Ask f nd get Sergeant’s Do Sure 
— pon ng 60¢: Condition ea a tonic, 60c; 
Flea Soap, 25c; Blood Purifier, 60c; Mange Med- 
icine, 65c; etc. At your dealer's, or by mail from us. 


Send 3c mailing cost A Medicine for 
pm . 


FREE 
Dog Book 


containing accurate Ail- 
ment Chart and Treat- 
ment Directions. 


ae DrugCo.,Inc. 
jt. Richmond, Va. 
Woes 










Standard 
40 years. 











NEW! NEW' 
The Dog-Training Collar 


= T R A t N O” (Imported) 


For War, Police, Guard, Hunting, 
Companicn and other Dogs. The 
Best Police and Bird-Dog Training 
Collar ever known. Beautiful ap- 
pearance; easily cleaned; greatest 
efficiency. Approved by Military 
and Police officials. It is without 
competition because of its peculiar 
construction, 

Worn reversed, it acts as guard against 
bites, ete. A leader and check collar 
in one. By mail postpaid, $2.50. 


| 
| Sole Agent for United States of America and Canada 
| FREEMANLLOYD, Box 21, Floral Park, L.1., N. Y. 


' FOR SALE 


ie Belton Eng. Setter Bitch. 
20, 1920. 

Sire Ch. Sir Marmaduke ex Dot K. by 
Ch. Deodora Prince II. 

Sire and Dam real gun dogs and bench 
winners. Price $75. 

Dr. R. H. KINGSTON 

| 106 W. 75th Street New York City 


WALLY - WALLY KENNELS 

| AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR POLICE DOGS 
Write for program of training. We have five 

| litters of puppies for sale which can be de- 

| livered by Christmas. 

900 Fingerboard Road 

P. O. Rosebank S.1., N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Nice Cry of Young Beagles 


All working well and killing their game. Trained in 
West Virginia. Very handsomely marked black, tan 
and white. 1 dog and 4 bitches, same litter. A neat lot 
for any sportsman, and from an absolutely hunting strain 
Sold preferably as one lot. They would mean a splendid 
start for a single owner or club, breeding the bitches to 
cutside beagles after the hunting season is over. 

Apply to the owner, 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Field and Stream, 25 W. 45th Street, New York 








Born June 














Make Arrangements with 


RUDOLPH W. TAUSKEY 
For Art Photos of Your Dog 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Will come to 
your home. 


176 Fulton Street P. O. Box 112 
NEW YORK CITY WYCKOFF 


AIREDALE,SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, former Editor Field and Stream 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $2.00, paper $1.00. Con 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $2.50. Send checks direct to 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York City 








First Edition Completely Exhausted ! 


ANGLER’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD BOOK 


| New Printing— Better than ever 
Blanks for Tabulating Bait Used 
Weather Conditions Tide 
Length, Girth, Weight, etc., etc, 

Every fisherman and rearae should 

have one. . . 50c 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, N.Y. 
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CHAS. 0. REED 


Taxidermist and 
Furrier 


Tanner and Dresser 

of hides and furs. All 

kinds of Taxidermy 

work done. Rugs, 
Marle and Laclus furs made 
from your catchings for Season 
of 1920. Mounting of all kinds 
of animals and birds, heads and 
fish mounting a specialty. Skins 
tanned, made into rugs, mats 
and robes with mounted heads. 
Ladies’ furs made, repaired and 
made over. Try me. 

CHAS. O. REED 

219 Norval St., Fairmont, Ww. Va. 








‘Taxidermy and “Furs 


Muffs and Neckpieces made from raw skins, $9.00 
to $11.00 each. Old furs remodeled. Returned 
C.O.D. Parcels Post. All kinds of Taxidermy 
Work—deer heads a specialty. Hoofs and horns 
polished. Send for price list. 


J. G. BURST Ridgewood, N. J. 


FOX TRAPPING 


and all other animals is easy and a paying proposition 
if you use 


“LA RENARDICIDE” 


the only genuine Canadian Fox Bait. It is not a poison. 
$2.50 a bottle, one ounce; $4.50 a bottle, twoounces. Add 
20c for postage. Special prices for wholesale. The best 
companion of trappers of the Labrador and Hudson Bay. 


“LA RENARDICIDE,” Mistassini Lake, St. John, Que.,Can. 
RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits | than 

any otherlive st 

strictest investigation. . Recem- 

mended by Government. Four 

different plan. One will suit you. 

Complete description sent free. Ask for it today. 
C. T. DRYZ, Box 1000, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


BUFFALO BULL HEAD 


Beautifully mounted by Ward's, Rochester. 
Great bargain at $500. Must be sold 


to close estate. 


K. B. COTRAEL 
53 Rugby Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


MANG EAR CANKER, GOITRE, SORE 
EYES, PILES, TETTER, OLD 


ECZEMA SORES. DANDRUFF, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURAL- 


PSORIASI GIA, BARBERS ITCH, 

AND CANCER ON MAN 

CATARRH OR DOGS cured or no charge. 

Write for particulars, Dept.F.$. 

ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Hot Springs, Ark., U. S. A. 

Order at_once—THE GREAT BRITISH DOG WORLD 

(1920) XMAS ANNUAL Contains Illustrated reviews 

of ALL the leading KENNELS and DOGS of all BREEDS. 

The Fanciers’ indispensable REFERENCE WORK for all 
the year ‘round. 

“Keeps YOU in touch with OLD COUNTRY strains.” 
Price 50Oc. post free 


Address THE DOG WORLD 
4, Catherine Street, Aldwych LONDON. W.C.2. ENGLAND 


“OUR DOGS” 


THE LEADING KENNEL NEWSPAPER 
Has more readers by thousands amongst dog owners than 
any other newspaper in the world. Contains reports of 
all Shows, Notes for Novices, Interesting Articles and 
all the current “‘DOGGY’’ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Published every Friday. Subscription to the U. 8. A. 
(including a copy of the Christmas Number) $5 per 
annum. SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE on application 
to the Manager. 

“OUR DOGS"? PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 

4, Albert Square, Manchester, Engian 
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E. T. S., Newark, N. J.—Fits. Doses of from 
5 to 15 gr. of bromide of potassium are beneficial 
in most cases; the main thing is to attend to the 
bowels. B. O. B., Williamsburg, W. Va.—Fistula 
calls for the skill of the veterinarian. J. A. M., 
Philadelphia, Pa.—It looks like a case of dropsy. 
It is bad in old dogs. For young ones, 2 to 
gr. calomel may be given at intervals of a week, 
and followed up by a _ decoction of broom. 
D. E. F., Pittsburgh—The eye is a delicate 
organ. Foment with warm milk and afterward 
use a lotion of sulphate of zinc, 2 gr. to 1 oz. 
of water. 


TEACHING THE YOUNGSTER 
MANNERS 
FAS before written the A. B. C. 
breaking is to teach him to “down 
charge.” Squat him on the ground with 
no dogs or persons near. “Down!” say to 
him, and press him to the earth; or even 
carpet of your drawing-room! For many 
a pride has been taught in that way. To 
digress: I was once taking lunch with 
the late Colonel the Honorable William 
Le Poer Trench ’midst all the beauty of 
the Royal County of Bucks. Colonel 
Trench was famous the world over for 
his wonderful Irish water spaniels. The 
stateliness was in its usual style—“the 
style of the gentry,” as the Irish have it— 
plush breeches, silk stockings and all. At 
each of the four corners of the dining- 
hall sat a puce-colored, curly-coated, 
ringlet feather-eared water spaniel. Not 
a dog stirred from its accustomed place. 
We talked dog, dog, dog, all the time, 
dining from the viands from the Colonel’s 
coverts, refreshed from his ample cellar 
and his model dairy. The conversation of 
the table was general—there were other 
guests, but not a dog moved a muscle. 
The anxiety was relieved when the ladies 
were about to leave. Then the butler was 
called and given a tray on which were 
placed four dog biscuits—one for each 
dog. That was each spaniel’s reward, the 
Colonel simply remarking: “Discipline! 
Discipline!” Truth to tell, that dictum 
delivered twenty-seven «years ago has 
never left my mind. Yes, discipline de- 
void of undue severity is the very making 
of a dog. 

STANDARDS OF EDUCATION 
HE four or five standards of a dog’s 
education may be classed as obedience 

—which is “down charge”; hunting him 
with an old and perfect dog that will 
hold his point, whilst you have your eye 
on the youngster and keep him down by 
the aid of the uplifted hand or soft ad- 
monishment ; giving him, the young dog, 
the “To-hoo,” the language of “Be care- 
ful” with which you already have crammed 
him; the staying or stopping of his am- 
bition to go up to the old dog; the pegging 
him down, if need be, whilst the veteran 
stands there as firm as the Rock of 
Cashel; the sideways sort of movement 
that you manceuvre in, so that you shall 
drive the birds back toward your even 
tethered youngster, so that if your powder 
be straight the bird closest to him shall 
fall so near and yet so far from your 
pupil—that’s the game and let him smell 
it. Now, ’tis ten to one his intuitiveness 
will take in the situation; ’tisn’t his bird 
at all; ’twas the other dog’s; and sooner 
or later he’ll be an ornament in the field 
and the pride of every man, woman and 
youth who should observe in the actions 
of a dog the manners of a gentleman! 


of dog 
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The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafow! 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
WildTurkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 

Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


SANDANONA 


PHEASANTRY 


Millbrook New York 
P. O. Box 101 Established 1907 
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E can supply Ringneck Pheasants 

in large or small numbers for Fall 

delivery. Guaranteed strong and 
healthy. Shipped in suitable crates. 
Breeders should try our rice screenings as a 
Fail and Winter feed. Your feed bills can 
be cut 40 per cent. 








Prices Quoted on Application 

















RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beautiful 
of allfowls. Send for catalog. 
Young trios hatched last 
spring, $13.00 per trio between 
October Ist and January Ist, 1921. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street, Concord, North Carolina 


DECOYS, CALLERS 


Pure bred Wild 




















Gray Mallards, $5.00 pair. 
Black Mallards, $15.00 pair; trio, $23.00. Eng- 
lish Callers, $10.00 pair. Duck Book, 25c. 


Ferrets for sale. (Several breeds of other Wild 
Ducks and Canada Geese. Stamp for reply.) 


Limited supply. Mail draft. 
C. BREMAN CO. : Danville, II. 





Marmot Pheasantry 
Ornamental and Game Birds, Wild Water Fowl, etc. 
Registered Police Dogs, Airedales, Bostons, etc. 


We have one of the largest a Farms ia the 
U. $, and we warrant anything we ship. 


INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 

THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES of PHEASANTS: 
Silvers, Golden, Ringneck, Lady Amherst, White. 
Mongolian, Reeves, winhoe, Versicolor, Impeyan 
Soemmerring, Manchurian Eared, Melanotus, Black, 
throat Golden, Linneated and Prince of Wales. 
Also Wild Turkeys, ng Silkies, Longtails. 
Mallard and fancy ducks, Crane and Swan, five vari 
eties of peafowl. S. C. Buff Orpington and R.I. Red 
fowls, Deerand Jack Rabbits. 

Send $1.50 tn stamps for colortype catalogue. 
CHILES & COMPANY Mt. Sterling, Ky- 

















E are dropping into inorhaaetesswhabe Yay 
ly, ee a heen planted with Wild Rice, 
a Celery, and an8 other plants ¢ iy =i 
beg Cost 
heavy talline 6 Hoy goats a = po i 
Yy, ar. My Wild Rive seed is ready Gy 
for jing. Handled to assure 


—_— 


best germination. Expert planting advice oa 


request. otyog TERRELL 
Dept.0 Oshkosh, Wis. © 


SILVER FOXES FOR SALE 


Best-pedigreed, registered Prince Edward Island 
Silver Black Foxes (Oulton, Dalton, Tuplin, Ray- 
ner strains) $1200 per pair. Silver Black Foxes, 
proven breeders, $1000 per pair. Cross Foxes, 
bred from Silvers, 90% Silver Black, proven 
breeders, $350. Cross Foxes, proven breeders, 
75% Silver Black. $250. per pair. ‘rite 

B DIAMOND FOX FARM 
Vankleek Hil Ontario, Canada 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP ? 


; pees investigations and having complete third-party reports regarding the advertisers in this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps 
and guides found on this and the following pages. We will be glad to mail complete information covering any resort on our Sporting and Vacation 
Places pages upon receipt of request and stamped envelope. 

ide ony seanet, camps and guides which we investigate and on which we attempt to get complete references and reports are the ones on these pages. 
_. : Loh ag reports on resorts other than the ones in this issue—for instance, on the ones who were represented in these pages during the 
as welv 10 le 


g Advertisers can secure space in this department at $10.00 per column inch. Forms close first of month preceding date of issue. 

















IN THE TROPICAL ZONE OF FLORIDA | A F ARMETTE | | 


for | 
MIAMI) curistuas 


WHERE WINTER IS TURNED TO SUMMER | Why not buy yourself a present this year? | 


— | If not for yourself, what could be a bet- 
\\ (LS -s— Wit 
Ye 6 















= ter gift for son, daughter—or the whole 
family—than a 


10-Acre | 
FARMETTE | 


| in Northwestern Florida? A year-round | 
| growing season; money making crops; a 
most delightful climate; beautiful scenery; 





schools, colleges, churches, commercial ad- 


Mid -Winter Handicap 














| 
vantages; and | 
\ < ee ° T. T 
Th a Best Fishing and Hunting |! arget lournament 
e inte ot ieee toe tok Seti ie January 17th to 22nd, 1921 
9 your door, varieties o res . 2 ° 
SPORTSMAN S$ PARADISE and salt-water fish; all kinds of large and $13,000 in Money and Trophies 
small game. Very low prices and - easy Weekly trap-shooting tournaments start 
If you are an angler and — terms on FARMETTES—while they last. Nov. Sth. Evente for professional and 
dering where to go to satisfy Now is the time to give your children a eS ee 
that longing to hear the click start, or to buy that winter home in the ag Anauet ae Trial, Jan. Zth to 
ee 8 6oof the reel and the whirr of “Land of Flowers” that you’ve talked about ae Oy SRST. 
a so long. GIVE IT TO THE FOLKS FOR ||| Golf, Tennis, Horeoback Riding, Rec- 
Ey =6the line, submerge your doubts CHRISTMAS. ing, Driving, Motoring, Airplaning. 
ey and start for MIAMI. es Write for Booklets CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
CY THINK OF IT! There are 700 dif Special Rates up to February ~ 
ferent vestaniee of Soh tp So tone THE R. E. L. McCASKILL CO. Holly Inn and Berkshire open in January 
The ones you are most interested in ust LAND—we have no swamps for sale For Information: General Office, Pineburst,N.C. 


are Tarpon, Sailfish, Tuna, Amber- 
jack—Bonefish and Kingfish—and meen incitonines SPRINGS FLORIDA 


they are here in abundance. 
All this to be had in 


Bape pee pos eed ye UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 


e - 
tainment found (in minor propor- - Hunting and Fishing 
tions) at Northern summering places. oll eri inl ef ome ON THE 


GOLF, TENNIS, SURF BATHING, 
TENS AT ee se een nt ee MONTHS | NORTH CAROLINA COAST 


grounds overlooking Winyah Bay, 5% miles from : ¥ 
MIAMI’S MIDWINTER REGATTA | | Georgetown, S. C. One of the most picturesque Experienced Guides and Boats. Excel- 


hate ad oe. places on the Carolina Coast; 233 acres. Great live 
on Biscayne Bay, February 10-11-12 oaks hang with Spanish ‘moss and an avenue of ja- lent Accommodations. Steam Heat. 
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Sightseeing trips to Orange and Tropical ponicas and azaleas lead to a modern use of 13 ° 
Fruit Groves, Sugar Plantations in Ever- rooms. Garage and outbuildings. Saddle horses; Good Home Cooking. Comfortable 
glades, and to Florida Keys. fine hunting grounds, duck, deer, turkey, quail and e 
* MOUS BAND other game For full particulars address, Owner, Rooms. Reasonzble Rates. An ideal 
aaseaen Fase? rg — Palm Belle Isle Plantation, Georgetown, S. C. ] d Wi V . 
Park from December 7 to April 4 piace to spend your inter Vacation. 








ae aie The Woodland Hotel 
For further information » WINTER AT YOUR OWN CLUB J. E. WOODLAND, Mgr. 

; ‘In FLORIDA for $2.50 per DAY MOREHEAD CITY, - N.C. 
Beautiful location, unexcelled climate, comfort- 


dress 
atle, cozy, modern club house and _ hotel. Fresh 
fish and game. Poultry, eggs, milk, butter and 


vegetables oduced by club. Ideal bathing and 
tee Facilities. Catch po mre Sinise | Shoot Geese and Ducks 
two-ton devil fish. Plenty of deer, turkey, squir- | 

on Currituck Sound 


| rel and quail. 157,000 acres of National Forest to 
hunt and play in. Save your total membership 
Good accommodation. Prices reasonable. 
Book your dates ahead, as we are only taking 



























fees each year and acquire valuable property he- 
sides. You will be happy, healthy and comfort- 
able here. Write for particulars. 
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VILLA TASSO CLUB a limited number this season. 
DeFUNIAK SPRINGS FLORIDA | LLOYD O’NEAL Sea Gull, N. C. 
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The Valley Ranch Co. 


BROOKS & LAROM 
VALLEY, WYOMING 
Via Cody 
Hunt from the ranch during November. Elk, 
sheep, deer, bear, etc. Comfortable quarters. 
Accommodations the year around. Mild 
Winters. Riding, trapping, etc. 


Address: 1. H. LAROM 
Reference E. F. WARNER of Field and Stream 

















BAYSIDE HOTEL 
EASTPORT, L. I. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck 
Gunners, with complete modern accommodations 
and conveniences. Guides furnished and all 
equipment. Auto to meet train. Correspondence 


ma. Telephone 1M Eastport 
AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor 


Duck and Goose Shooting 


On Shinnecock Bay 
Lither point or Battery shooting. Live duck 
and goose decoys. Good board and accom- 
modations Apply for rates 
F. J. CAFFREY, Phone 29J., GOODGROUND, L. |. 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 
FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open November Ist, 
special rates till January Ist. 


Let Us Send You a Booklet 
E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr., Naples on the Gulf, FLORIDA 


HAMPTON, FLORIDA 


Is the place to spend your vacation, hunting and fish- 
ing this Winter, where you find real enjoyment in both 
sports and a pleasant climate at s minimum cost. Home- 
like hotel service, cars, guides and dogs for most reason- 
able charges. More than a dozen fine lakes filled with fish 
in less than one hour’s drive, and all the quail you are 
looking for in the open woods and fields. Come, you 
will never regret it. Write for particulars and reser- 


vations. 
J. F. HOUSER 


CAMPING, HUNTING and FISHING 
IN FLORIDA 


Join the Florida Campers. Get all the pleasure of 
the Outdoor Life. Any time of the year, at a rea- 
sonable cost, camp sites sale or rent. Co-operation 
makes this possible. For particulars address the 
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all the time at the 


and you never fish in vain. 


with the “Silver King” 
for one man in a lifetime. 


every outdoor sport. 


visitors. 
private bath. The office, 
in the central lodge. 
separate buildings. 


For Full information, write 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 


Flagler System) 
243 Fifth yee New York 


General offices, St. Augustine, Fla. 








—~ “Some Catch” 
@€S, but that’s the sort of fishing you get 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP 


It’s the reason that everybody goes a-fishing in that delight- 
ful spot—you have all the pleasure with no discomfort— 
The inshore fishing yields 
Spanish mackerel, kingfish, amberjack, etc., while the more 
ambitious sportsmen go out to the deep sea, coming back 
tarpon and sailfish; game enough 


Open from January to April. 


Through Pullman Trains from New York to St. 
Ormond, Palm Beach, Miami and to Key West for Havana. 


801 


CRE ePES 


» a Adana, 1s Wadd aed 












You can also indulge in surf-bathing, golf, tennis, sailing— 


Long Key Fishing Camp is arranged to accommodate 100 
You sleep in comfortable small cottages, some with 
reading and lounging rooms are 
Dining room and kitchen are in 


L. P. SCHUTT, Manager 
Augustine, 














FOR SALE 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; five-acre fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks. $100.00, 
hunting, fishing, trapping. 
HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 





Hunters of— 


ROCKY MT. SHEEP, GOAT, MOOSE, DEER, 
CARIBOU, BLACK, BROWN and GRIZZLY BEAR 


We are situated on the eastern boundary of Jas- 
per Park in the best big game country in North 
America, with a pack vutfit second to none in the 
Rockies, and guarantee the best of service. Also 
guides to Jasper and Banff Parks. Write for terms. 











WELL-KNOWN WRITER and 
Sportsman is writing a book on wild 
life of North America and: wants a 
companion for two years in Alaska, 
beginning in September, 1921. Must be a 
man of good character, well educated and 
some experience as a hunter in cold climates 
Should be financially able to bear one-half of 
the expenses and will share 50-50 in all pro- 
ceeds of the trip, including proceeds from 
all writings, trophies and mineral discoveries. 
Must be a man prepared to stay for at least 
two years and not “cry for ma.” 


For Further Particulars Address 


ALASKA 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Se. 
lew York, N. Y. 























General fenene. Florida Campers A iates 
162-A, Orlando, Florida 


Finest Salt Water Fishing 


Red fish or Channel Bass, Trout and other 
varieties. Best duck shooting—Mallards, Red 
Heads and Black Duck. 


Expert guides, good accommodations. 


ROLSTON HOTEL 
J. E. ROLSTON, Prop., Coden, Alabama 


Liquidating Sal 
OWNER RETIRING 

An exceptional lake front citrus grove. 3,300 

trees. Depot and property, best boating, bathing, 

fishing and hunting. $30,000. 


E. H. MOTE, Owner, Leesburg, Fla. 











H. M. Mustard and Sons, Mountain Park, Alta., Can. 








American Union. 


some om at 50 cents a acre and in 


Already there are thousands of miles 
spider’ 


H. A. MACDONELL 





NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


4 ws new land of promise big cocugh to include the sis New England ead four Middle § States of 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, minerals, waterpower, fish, game and sce! 
Qntario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable eae lor axined fasmaing wid 


colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
3 web over a huge part of that immense forest 
For free descriptive literature write 

of Colonization, Parliament pp 
Hon. Manning Doherty, Minister of Agriculture 





Northern 
may be had 


territory. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Prepare for Your Next Trip 


By Consulting the 


Outdoorsman’s 


Handbook 


Completely revised and brought up to date, the latest 

edition of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook offers the most 
complete, most authoritative and most thoroughly re- 
liable pocket work upon outdoor subjects. 









Condensed, boiled down, cross-indexed “dope” on every 
phase of the manly woods-going sports. 


CHAPTERS ON— 





























e . . (UT ROORS AR BANBQUOE 
Rifles and Pistols sl] 
Marksmanship, aiming, trigger squeeze, calling the shot, sight aes 
adjustment, accuracy of hunting rifles, proper shooting positions, a. 
small game rifles, restoring a rusted barrel, reloading shells, EeESsS 
cleaning rifle sights. Siaeece 

Re ry hex 
Other chapters on Trap Shooting, Wing Shooting, Dogs, Salt Eaten Bae: 
Water Angling, Miscellaneous Angling Data, Fishing Records, > 
etc. The Outdoorsman’s Handbook is made pocket size to go with Saas 
you into the woods. Stoutly bound in canvas to stand rough usage. —— ence 

. eSeGns Sassk 
. 
Big Game Hunting 

— a Species and habitat; moose calling, hunt- 

Se Saiase ing white-tailed deer, caribou hunting, 

~~. Sacre } field taxidermy, tracks and tracking. 

; eae 
“REA Woodcraft xe 
— ‘PASS AND rime 










@ Forestry for the sportsman, small furred 
RPT . game, tracks and tracking, traps and 
trapping, how to skin. 


Eras ;| Camp and Trail 


a Kinds of tents, stoves, packsacks, duffle 
bags, cook kits, axes and knives, camp fur- 
niture, outdoor footwear and _ clothing, 
camping hints, horse packing, camp medi- 
cine and first aid, binoculars and field 
glasses, dressing game. 
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and Stream—December, 1920 


Beautiful South Carolina Plantation 


River frontage. Good roads. Daily mail. Highly 
improved and an ideal home. Finest quail shoot- 
ing. Millions of ducks. Unsurpassed bass fish- 
ing; also doves, woodcock, jacksnipe, squirrel, 
deer and turkey; 1200 acres; and will sell for 
$40,000. 


F. MAYBANK SCURRY, Columbia, S. C. 











“AKELEY” 





The camera that photographed 
allthe famous ‘“‘Field & Stream” 
movies mentioned on page 725. 


The only camera that makes 
possible the “getting” of such 
exceptional motion pictures. 


The ideal camera for 
the out-door man. 


AKELEY CAMERA, INC. 


244-250 WEST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK 




















Camp Cookery 

Fire making, recipes for everything 
cooked in the woods—game, fish, breads, oe ae 
vegetables, flapjacks, soups, sauces, etc., 








To 
grub lists for various sized parties on =E 
all sorts of trips. wees Ce 
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Bass and Musky Fishing |== 


Methods of taking care of tackle; casting 
lures, etc.; pike and pickerel, habits, etc. 


Trout Fishing 


Tackle specifications, lines, landing nets, waders; species of 
trout; dry and wetfly fishing; bait fishing; styles of casting; flies 
and how to tie them; miscellaneous trout lures. 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $3.00, will bring your copy of the 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s subscription, new or renewal, 
to FieLD AND STREAM, America’s leading sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book above—$1.50, subscription alone—$2.50, total value $4.00. 
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FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City F. & 8. 12-20 


Gentlemen: 
I’m on! Send me the Handbook and Fietp anp Stream for a year. Enclosed is $3.00. 





BRED i.'nthh 060 8d ek db0 48k 0 handed Cen ehsGhs (5006150048 4080046044400008 RR eReheneenes | 
(If you want only the Ilandbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount and check whith 
you want.) 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

OF FIELD AND STREAM 
Published monthly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1920. 

State or New YORK, 
County oF New Yonk, § * 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. F. Warner, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of Field and 
Stream, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Field and Stream Publishing Co., 
25 West 45th St., New York City; Editor, Hy. S. 
Watson, 25 West 45th St.. New York City: Managing 
Editor, E. F. Warner, 25 West 45th St., New York City; 
Business Managers, E. F. Warner, and_ A. W. Sutton. 
25 West 45th St., New York City. 2. That the owners 
are: Field and Stream Publishing Co., 25 West 45th 
St., New York City; E. F. Warner, 25 West 45th 
St. New York City; B. M. Burkhard, 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. 3. That the known bondhold- 
ers, mortgagees, and other security holders, own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages. or other securities are: None. 4. That 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any. con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also 
in eases where the stockholder or security holde: appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relations, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do net appear upon the books of the company as 
trustee, hold stock and securities in a canacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has no 
reason to believe that any other person. association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) E. F. Wanner, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
September, 1920. A. W. SuTTon. 

(My commission eypjires March 30, 1922.) 
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FOR SALE 


(In whole or in part) 


Self Supporting Winter Home—Hotel Site 


300-acre plantation near Charleston, S. C., 
100 acres under cultivation. Modern bunga- 
low, farm buildings, tenant houses, several 
miles wire fence, city water, light and power. 
Frontage on State Highway and deep water 
creek. Two railroad stations practically on 
property. Live oak grove. Good deer, wild 
turkey, duck and quail hunting in immediate 
vicinity. Some on property which can be greatly 
improved at minimum expense. For full infor- 
mation and photographs write H. B. Brown 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York City 











GOOD SPORT IN THE SOUTH 


On the Santee River, fourteen miles from Georgetown, 
South Carolina. I have some of the best hunting for deer, 
turkey, ducks, quail, snipe, rabbits, squirrels and other 
small game in this part of the South. Most exciting deer 
hunting with hounds. A remarkably attractive location for 
the visiting sportsman and with excellent Southern cook- 
ing. I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come as I can take 
care of only a limited number and must know in advance. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown, P. O. Box 533 South Carolina 


Duck Island Shooting Club 


I have a few open dates for sportsmen who en- 
joy duck and goose shooting over live decoys 
from points, blinds and batteries. Also fine rod 
and reel fishing for large trout, striped bass, etc. 
I also have fine hunting land for sale. 
GEO. W. WHITEHURST 
Wanchese, - ¢. 


White’s Game Preserve 
Waterlily P. O.. Currituck Sound, N. C. 


If you are looking for a place where you can 
kill your limit every day, come to our Preserve. 
But make arrangements now, as we only. take a 
limited number. Ducks, geese, quail, snipe and 
shore birds. First November best time. Ducks 
and geese young and tame then. We supply all 
kinds of Wild Duck Food for Propagation. 


Pine Croft 


An ideal place to spend the Winter vacation. 
Comfortable 22-room house with modern con- 
veniences. 8,000-acre game preserve. 
Fine quail, dove and rabbit shooting. Pure 
mineral water, food supplied from the place. 
Open season Dec. Ist to Feb. Ist. Terms rea- 
sonable. Dogs boarded, trained and conditioned. 


.J, GEO, CHANDLER, Prop. Barber, N. C. 




















Sparkling eyes and color of health; 
mind cleared, body refreshed— 
Atlantic City in Winter. Just the 
tempering breath of the Gulf Stream, 
invigorating tang of the sea, and 
clear sunshine. 

A canter on the beach, 18 holes of 
golf, or a pleasant stroll, far as you 
like, along the world-famous Board- 
walk, lined with a thousand fascin- 
ating shops and amusements. Then 
relaxation and rest at — Chalfonte. 
Hospitable, quiet, home-like. Its 
guests, interesting, cultivated people, 
return year after year; for once to 
Chalfonte, always to Chalfonte. 





ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 











Fine Duck Shooting 
gg gk At Reelfoot Lake 


ov. 1 to Feb. 1. Never such 
abundance of feed. Never such facilities for the convenience, 
comfort_and pleasure of sportsmen. Shooting range, 40,000 4 0 0 't) ft) 
acres. Experienced guides of national reputation. Good boats. 
pe many blinds. $75,000 lodging quarters at New Walnut Log 

Lodge shown at bottom of this ad. Modern throughout. Clean Acre Range 
beds. Table unexcelled. Rates reasonable. Fine fishing up to 

Dec. 1. Generally regarded America’s greatest duck shooting and fishing resort, For reserva- 
tions and full particulars, write 


0. T. Wallaston, New Walnut Log Lodge, Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., via Hickman, Ky. 
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Read What 
ZANE GREY 


has to say about 


“The Call of the Surf” 


By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER and FRANK STICK 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CoO.: 

“I have received ‘The Cail of the Surf.’ I like it immensely. It is the kind of book fishermen need, and that 
will lead others to become fishermen. All that goes with fishing, if it is seen and studied and loved, makes 
for the finer health and heart of any man. 

“These men have gotten out a book that ts more than mere so-called sport. 
the lonely shore, the life, color, beauty and movement of the deep. 
“Books like these can never be useless. Our American people have grown too much in the world, too far away from 
nature. And as we inevitably seek our way back, such books will be read more and more. Will you please 

congratulate Heilner and Stick for me?” ZANE GREY. 


It is of the sea, the sun, the wind, 
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The Book for the Surf Fisherman—Oldtimer and Novice 


\t last a book on surf fishing! “The Call of the Surf” deals with every branch and 
angle of this great red-blooded pastime. Chapters on beach camping, tackle and equip- 
ment, beach cooking, etc., besides many chapters of thrilling battles with big fish. 

One chapter is devoted exclusively to surf fishing on the Pacific Coast. 

The book is profusely illustrated throughout with beautiful paintings by Mr. 
Stick, and wonderful photographs by the authors which have taken years to secure. 

This is a volume for which the angling world has long been waiting. Order 
your copy now before our supply is exhausted. 














BY SPECIAL 
ARRANGEMENT 
with Doubleday, Page & Co., 
the 
cured a 


An Ideal Holiday Gift 
for an Outdoor Friend 


Proclaimed by press and 
public—the greatest outdoor 
book in years, Net, $3.00. With 
a year’s subscription to FIEetp 
AND STREAM, $4.25. 


Order 











publishers, we have se- 






limited supply of 













books, which we are offering 







either singly or in conjunction 






now—either single 







wi a year’s bscription ~ ys oe 
vith a year's subscription to copies or with subscription. 
FIELD AND STREAM. As we 

have received a_ tremendous 






FreEwD 
sT AM 


25 W. 45th Street, New York City 


number of advance orders, we 
would suggest that you place 
yours as soon as possible. 
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Money-Back Cartridges 


The N. R. A., the all-around, high-speed, 22-calibre Long Rifle 
Lesmok cartridge, is accurate at 25 yards or at 250. In a recent 
official test, it developed an extreme range of 1400 yards. 

The purchase price of this or any other U. S. Ammunition is re- 
funded to you if you are not satisfied, on return of unused shells or 


contin, CARTRIDGES 


For all makes of firearms 


Our unlimited money-back guarantee is based upon certain knowl- 
edge that U. S. Ammunition is accurate and uniform. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


Selling Agent National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Clevelar ( 
( iti, San Francisco; United Lead Company, Ne York, Philadelphia; Nation 
‘ > . . . 
( mpanv, Pittsburg! $ James Robertson Lead ¢ O., Ba s ngston-Smith Ar 


John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 








me VViAt could 


you Enjoy more this 
Xmas than MURAD? 











